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CUPID AND PSYCHE. 


Tne eighty-second volume of the 
European Magazine was embel- 
lished with an engraving of the 
celebrated Psyche of Mr, West- 
macott, executed in the first style of 
art. We have now the pleasure of 
being able to gratify our readers 
and subscribers with the amorous 
lover of the amorous fair. The 
loves and fortunes of Cupid and 
Psyche are related in one of the 
most delightful episodes in the 
** Metamorphoses” or“ golden year” 
of Lucius Apuleius. Whether we 
should give him the credit of being 
the original inventor of this fable, 
or trace it to an earlier source, are 
questions that appear adhuc sub 
judice. It is contended by those 
who incline to the latter opinion, 
that this fable is alluded to by 
Synesius in his book on dreams, 
and obscurely by Plato and Plotinus, 
that Plato could not derive his 
knowledge from Apuleius, and that 
Plotinus and Synesius would not 
borrow from Apuleius, as the Greek 
philosophers never borrowed from 
the Latin authors, having all the 
sources of perfection among them- 
selves. This reasoning appears to 
us very inconclusive, for, in the first 
place, no argument,can be drawn 
from an obscure allusion, or from 


any thing obscure. If it be evi 
dent that Plato’s allusion has a 
reference to Cupid and Psyche, this 
evidence must arise from the alln- 
sion being clear and unequivocal, 
or from its ambiguity being re- 
moved by the explanation of con- 
temporary or immediately suecceed- 
ing writers, whose acquaintance 
with the literature, and traditions of 
the age, rendered those allusions 
clear to them which to us are 
perfectly obscure. That the evi- 
dence cannot arise from the former 
source is manifest, because the 
allusion is allowed to be obscure: 
and that it does not arise from the 
explanation of contemporary writers 
is equally evident, as no writer has 
ever alluded either to the fable 
of Cupid and Psyche, or to this 
obscure allusion, from the time of 
Plato to that of Apuleius. If, then, 
we have no means of removing the 
obscurity that hangs over this 
allusion of Plato, how can we 
pretend to assert that it has any 
reference to the fable of Cupid and 
Psyche. It may, no doubt, le 
argued, that an allusion may be 
obscure, and yet clearly understood : 
but to this argument we would 
reply, that it is itself either an ob 
scure argument, or an crroneous one 
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The obscurity of an allusion must 
arise either from a confused, un- 
grammatical structure of expres- 
sion, or from its having reference 
to customs, traditions or opinions 
which have been long since lost. 
In the latter case the obscurity can 
never be removed till some acci- 
dental discovery makes us ac- 
quainted with them, which, as we 
have just shewn, is not the case 
in the present instance: if the 
obscurity arise from a confused 
form of expression, or a misplaced 
inversion of the natural style or 
structure, but that this obscurit 

can be removed by reducing oul 
clause to its natural place in 
the sentence, the allusion is no 
longer obscure, though the lan- 
guage in which it is expressed 
belongs to that species of diction 
which we call an obscure style. If 
no transposition of clauses can 
remove the obscurity, it is impos- 
sible to say whether Plato’s allusion 
has any reference to this fable or 
not, and therefore Apuleius will 
still remain entitled to the credit of 
being the original inventor of it. 
The other argument that would 
trace back this fable to the time of 
Plato is equally inconclusive, name- 
ly, that Plotinus and Synesius 
would not borrow from Apuleius, 
being a Latin writer, as the Greek 
philosophers had all the sources of 
verfeetion among themselves. This 
is completely begging the question : 
it is supposing that the fable of 
Cupid and Psyche were known to 
the Greeks betore Apuleius wrote, 
and that consequently the two 


writers had no occasion to borrow 
from him. This, however, is the fact 
to be proved, and if it be taken for 
granted, what occasion is there to 
have recourse to any argument to 
prove it. It does not, therefore, 
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appear to us fair to strip Apuleius 
of the honor of being the original 
inventor of this fable, because we 
find an obscure allusion in Plato, 
the very obscurity of which renders 
it of no value, or because some 
writers choose to take it for granted 
that the Greeks were acquainted 
with this fable without the slightest 
authority for the assumption. 

The fable of Cupid and Psyche 
is intended to represent the lapse of 
the human soul, or the reasoning 
faculty when once it yields to the 
seductions of love and desire. She 
lived a long time with Cupid in a 
beautifal retreat, whither she was 
conveyed by Zephyrus, and enjoyed 
his caresses without having ever 
seen or wished to see him. She 
recognised him only by the organs 
of feeling and hearing. ‘This was 
the period of her innocence; but 
her sisters, Nature and Imagination, 
—— her to lay a snare to see 
ier invisible husband, in which she 
unhappily succeeded, and was 
precipitated to earth. Here she 
wandered a long time in search of 
her husband, and at length arrived 
at the Temples of Ceres and Juno, 
whose aid she implores ; after various 
toils, vexations and misfortunes, 
which she is obliged to endure in 
expiation of her guilt, she is wafted 
to her native heaven and united 
with Cupid. Venus, by whom she 
was long persecuted, is evidently 
not the goddess of love and desire, 
though she is not represented as 
the celestial Venus; and Cupid is 
here taken for the god of pure 
desire, or divine love. The table 
in the original Latin of Apuleius, 
may be justly considered one of the 
most beautiful of antiquity. There 
is an English translation of it by 
Mr. Taylor, dedicated to the Royal 
Academy, 
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ON THE GENIUS AND WRITINGS OF HOMER. 





* De hoc multi multa, omnis aliquid, nemo satis." 


——— 


Tuovcn all ages and nations, in 
their comparative estimate of poeti- 
cal merit, have assigned Homer a 
precedence over all other poets, it 
does not appear that any of his com- 
mentators or translators have point- 
ed ont the distinctive character of 
that species of excellence to which 
he owes his superiority. It is ge- 
nerally admitted, that Milton excels 
him in sublimity, Virgil in judg- 
ment, and Horace in elegance and 
delicacy of taste. Even some of his 
greatest admirers would, perhaps, 


admit, that Spenser had a more - 


romantic, and Rousseau a more 
luxuriant, imagination; and that 
Shakspeare equalled, if not excelled, 
him in delineation of character. 
Wherein then does he excel Milton, 
Virgil, Horace, Shakspeare, Spen- 
ser, Rousseau, and all other poets ? 
To answer this question is evidently 
to describe the distinctive character 
of his genius: it is to point out 
that peculiar vein, salou, or 
turn of mind, which has impressed 
its own form and image on his 
works; forif he has not equalled 
these great poets in those qualities 
of poetic excellence which I have 
just mentioned, his acknowledged 
superiority over them proves, that 
he must have excelled them in some 
quality more attractive in, or more 
essential to, poetry, than either sub- 
limity, judgment, delicacy of taste, 
delineation of character, or any 
other faculty of mind that is ex- 
ercised in the creations and associa- 
tions of the muse. 

Now, if we can discover what this 
quality is, we naturally discover 
wherein Homer’s strength lay ; and 
in this discovery, we necessarily 
discover the distinctive character of 
his genius. The genius of every 
writer must be traced to that parti- 
cular quality, or gift of mind in 
which he has chiefly excelled. The 
genius of Swift and Butler con- 
sisted in that quality of mind which 
we denominate wit, for they have 
manifested a natural propensity to 
exercise it on every possible occa- 
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sion; and it is the natural propen- 
sity that determines the genius, or, 
rather, it is in the leading passion of 
the mind that our genius consists. 
The genius of Milton consisted in a 
assion for the great and the sublime: 
it is this passion that led him to 
take up a subject which gave him 
full scope to range at large over the 
vast profound of ideal being, and 
indulge his propensity for the great 
and the vliitine: When a _ poet 
selects a subject adapted to that 
particular gift of iia which he 
excels, itis obvious that he has con- 
tinual opportunities of exercising 
it;and, accordingly, his productions 
have that fixed and determined cha- 
racter, which instantly points out 
the genius of their author. We 
have, therefore, no difficulty in dis- 
covering the genius of Milton, 
Swift, and Hudibras, because the 
took up subjects suited to their 
genius. We easily perceive that the 
strength of the two latter lay in 
their wit, and that of the former in 
vastness of conception; but it is not 
so easy to discover wherein the na- 
tural strength of Pope or Dryden 
lay, because they wrote on such a 
variety of subjects, each requiring 
a treatment, and consequently a 
genius, peculiar to itself, that we 
iave some difliculty in ascertaining 
that species of writing in which they 
were most capable of excelling, and 
consequently of determining their na- 
tural genius ; or, inother words, the 
character and natural tendency of 
that passion, which originally led 
them to cultivate the muses. Such 
writers possess, it is true, a versa- 
tility of genius, but there isin every 
mind a leading propensity, which, 
if indulged, will enable the poet to 
attain to higher excellence hes he 
possibly can by attempting various 
styles, and various subjects. The 
frame of mind, the Sicliien: emo- 
tions, affections, and sympathies, 
which produced “ Eloisa to Abe- 
lard,” differ so much from those 
which produced the ‘“ Rape of the 
Lock,” that many writers who 
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could have produced the one, would 
completely fail in attempting the 
other, because each required a ge- 
nius peculiar to itself. Pope, then, 
having succeeded so admirably in 
both, we find considerable difficulty 
in determining his natural genius, 
or that endowment of mind in which 
he chiefly excelled. Hence it fol- 
lows, that though every common 
reader knows, that Milton excelled 
in the sublime, Swift and Butler in 
wit, the very commentators on Pope 
cannot agree in determining the 
character of his genius, or the rank 
which he should hold in the poetic 
world, or even among the poets of 
his own: country. Whether it can 
be determined or not belongs not 
to our present enquiry, but the cir- 
cumstance itself shews, that when 
we cannot ascertain what pleases us 
most in the works of any particular 
poet, when the pleasure seems 
equally caused by different species 
of excellence vying with each other, 
bat nonetra pscendently pre-eminent 
over the rest, we are necessarily at 
a loss to discover that leading pro- 
pensity of mind in which his genius 
consists. To apply these observa- 
tions to the genius of Homer, it is 
obvious, that unless we succeed in 
discovering that particular charm 
which fascinates us most in his 
writings, we must remain ignorant 
of that spirit: which distinguishes 
his works from those of all other 
poets, though we should write vo- 
lumes upon it; for these volumes 
would be an unconnected mass of 
commentaries, not on his genius, 
but on his works. They would 
point out various beauties, and va- 
rious species of excellence, but his 
great and characteristic excellence 
would still remain unknown. 

Why is it we say, that the genius 
of Milton consisted in a passion for 
the sublime? Evidently, because it 
predominates throug! his writings, 
and eclipses all his other excellen- 
eies. His mind was continually 
wandering amid scenes placed far 
beyond the confines of sensible ex- 
istence. He conversed with im- 
mortals: he spoke a language which 
belongs only to beings of a superior 
erder to man. The breathings of 
angels were upon his lips, because 
he communed not with man, but 
held converse with those unbodied 
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spirits which he has embodied in his 
works, and who are the principal 
actors inthem. It is, therefore, in 
the grandeur and sublimity of his 
conceptions that he has surpassed 
all other writers, not excepting 
even Homer himself, for the Gods 
of Homer were of too earthly a 
mould to bear even a distant re- 
semblance to the Angels of Milton. 
If the genius of Milton, then, con- 
sisted in a passion for the sublime, 
because it is in the sublimity of his 
descriptions that he chiefly excels, 
the genius of Homer must, conse- 
quently, be sought for.in that par- 
ticular quality of mind which he 
has impressed upon bis works, and 
in which he has excelled Milton 
and all other poets. In discovering 
this quality of mind, however, we 
discover not only what we are in 
search of, but we discover also that 
—, of poetic excellence which 
ires the mind with the most ardent 
pleasures, the most eager and rap- 
turous delights, and which gives to 
poetry its greatest charm and most 
permanent attraction; for neither 
the sublimity of Milton, nor the 
majesty of Virgil, communicates 
such high delight to the lover of 
poetry, as he derives from the pe- 
rusal of the Iliad. ,To discover the 
charm that communicates this plea- 
sure is to discover the true cha- 
racter of Homer's mind, and the 
spirit that pervades his writings—a 
spirit to which not only his passion 
tor the sublime, but all his other 
passions and endowments were ren- 
dered subservient. 

Dryden, in those well-known 
yerses, in which he compares the 
genius of Homer with that of Virgil 
and Milton, says, that “ loftiness of 
thought” is his characteristic and 
distinguishing excellence; but if 
so, why do we read the Iliad with 
greater pleasure than the Paradise 
Lost, which is still more lofty and 
sublime. Homer, then, must have 
impressed some other character of 
mind upon the Iliad, that pleases 
us more than mere “ loftiness of 
thought;”’ for, if the pleasure were 
to be traced to this source, Paradise 


Lost would be read with greater 
pleasure than the Iliad. It is true, 


Homer's sublimity is a source of 
indescribable pleasure to us, but 
it is equally true, that there must 





be something else in Homer with 
which we are pleased still more, for 
I repeat it, if there were not, we 
should more frequently recur to the 
perusal of the Paradise Lost than to 
that of the Iliad. 

Whether we succeed in ascertain- 
ing what pleases us most in poetry 
or “not, it must be admitted that the 
communication of pleasure is the 
soul of poetry, and that alone which 
makes us linger with delight amid 
the haunts of Parnassus. Whoever, 
therefore, imparts the highest plea- 
sure is the greatest poet. it may 
be said, that if poetry has no highe , 
object i in view than that of ple asure, 
a mere buffoon may please us for 
the moment, as well as Swift or 
Butler, Homer or Milton; and that, 
consequently, greatness of mind Irs 
no necessary alliance with the power 
of dispensing pleasure. That the 
buffoon may please as well as the 
poet I admit, but does he find no 
greater difliculty in imparting this 
pleasure than the poet ¢ Does he 
require the same expansion of mind, 
the same discrimination of judg 
— the same refinement of feel- 

ng, the same sublimity of idea, the 


same delicacy of taste, the same 
chastity of imagination, the same 


native and rapturous enthusiasm, 
the saine greatness, dignity, gene- 
rosity, nobleness, and majesty of 
mind? The fact is, that what 
would please us in the buffoon, 
would disgust us inthe poet. We 
look to the former as a creature be- 
low ourselves, who is willing to do 
any thing that may amuse us; but 
we look up to the poet as a being of 
a superior order, raised above the 
ordinary level of human nature ; 
whose sentiments exalt us, whose 
feelings refine us, whose imagina- 
tion enobles us, whose associations, 
images, and creations not only en- 
chant, but place before us the most 
laxoriant banquet which fancy can 
anticipate, or the constitation of 
our nature enable us to enjoy. 
Where such high expectations are 
excited, how dithcult is it to impart 
that pleasure which we seek for in 
poetry. Though the communica- 
tion of pleasure then is the sole ob- 
ject of the poet, it requires the 
highest exercise of human genius to 
impartit. It may be said, that the 
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judgment, 


7 
pleasure which the poet imparts is, 

in itself, no proof of merit, because 
the rapture which we feel, frequent- 
ly arises from passages which seem 
to have been penned without difh- 
culty, and to be simple effusions 
suggested by the influence exercised 
over his feelings at the moment. 
(irant it: will any person who does 
not possess the feelings of a poet 
produce similar effusions? What 
the weak man accomplishes with 
difheulty, the strong man effects 
with ease; and what Raphi iel could 
effect with one touch of his pencil, 

would require months and years 
from an inferior artist. Besides, 
we do not always know, that those 
beautiful passages in poetry which 

seem to be the instinctive, unpreme- 
ditated effusions of the poet, 
actually what we suppose them to 
be. The highest exercise of art 
consists in concealing art, and ap- 


pearing easy and natural. 


are 


“ True ease in writing comes from art, 
not chance.” 

The greatest poet, consequently, is 
he who pleases us most; and he who 
accomplishes it with greatest ease is 
evidently the greatest favourite of na- 
ture. That Homer pleases us more 
than Virgil, with all his tenderness, 
and majesty; that he 
leases us more than Milton, with all 
his sublimity, with all those grand 
and terrific scenes which he scatters 
around him in horrific magnificence ; 
that he pleases us more than any 
other heroic poet requires not to be 
proved, while it is verified by the 
consent of ages, and the common 
feelings of mankind. 

What is it, then, that pleases us 
in Homer? What is the character 
of that spirit which constitutes his 
genius, and distinguishes him from 
all other poets ? ire ply, an ardent 
andi dmnpassione d enthusiasm of mind, 
arising from that quick and rapid 
sensibility of fecling which responds 
to the slightest impulse. The mind 
of Homer was so finely organized 
that no impression was lost upon 
him. He was alive to every influ- 
ence, and le imparted to others that 
life, and ardour, and impassioned 
energy which he felt himself. He 
identifies himself with all his cha« 
racters, and speaks the language of 
that passion by which they are 
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influenced. He was inspired by his 
own feelings, and what is strongly 
felt is strongly expressed. The 
mind of Homer took “ its form and 
pressure” from the immediate object 
which his own imagination had 
placed before him. His feelings 
were of too etherial and unearthly 
a mould to remain fixed for a mo- 
ment after the scene had changed, 
and therefore it is difficult to say, 
what character in the Iliad is Ho- 
mer’s peculiar favourite, because the 
instant he summons any character 
before him, he forgets all his former 
sympathies, and seems to have no 
feeling but for the hero who is pre- 
sent to his view. He is agitated by 
the same passion, because he ima- 
gines himself placed in the same 
situation. If he describe his ac- 
tions, he lifts himself to the com- 
bat ;—he is fired with that strong 
tide of military enthusiasm which 
animates his hero, so that Agamem- 
non, Menelaus, Diomed, Ulysses, 
Teucer, Glaucus, Eneas, Sarpedon 
and Pandarus, appear by turns, equal 
in might to Hector, Ajax, or even 
Achilles himself. The present hero 
seems always to be the greatest 
hero, because the enthusiasm of 
Homer was so strongly excited by 
the object before him, that all former 
reminiscences were forgotten, and 
the present warrior seems to be the 
hero of the poem. Hence, Mene- 
laus is the hero of the third book, 
Diomed of the fifth, Hector and 
Ajax of the seventh, Hector alone 
of the eighth, Agamemnon of the 
eleventh, Hector again of the twelfth, 
and so of the other books. Homer, 
accordingly, excels all poets in the 
distribution of poetic justice. The 
strong and ardent patriotism that 
attached him to his country, and 
which frequently inspires him with 
the most generous, the most exalted, 
the most impassioned sentiments, is 
as completely forgotten, as if it had 
never been felt, while he is engaged 
in describing the exploits, and deli- 
neating the characters of the Trojan 
Chiefs, so that we can hardly per- 
suade ourselves, after reading the 
Iliad, that Achilles is a greater 
warrior than Hector; and we are 
unwilling to believe, even on the 
authority of Homer himself, that 
Ajax was fit to meet him in the 
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field. Homer had the art of placing 
a on a level with Hector, and of 
placing Achilles above him, and yet 
of attaching us so much to the Tro- 
jan Prince, that we frequently en- 
deavour to cheat ourselves into a 
belief, that he was equal to.Achilles 
himselfin heroicachievements. But 
whence did Homer derive this art ? 
From that very enthusiasm and sus- 
ceptibility of feeling which formed 
the very essence of his genius. A 
man of quick sensibility of feeling 
can, in an instant, divest himself of 
all former impressions. If any in- 
teresting object presents itself to his 
view, it strikes him so forcibly, from 
his being so easily affected, that all 
former feelings and affections are 
lost in the strong sensation of the 
moment. The man of slow and ob- 
tuse feelings, receives impressions 
slowly, and parts with them slowly. 
Such men may be said, in a manner, 
to have only one unvaried round, or 
succession of feeling. The same 
objects are continually recurring 
to them, and renewing the same 
thoughts and impressions, because 
even when new objects present 
themselves, their feelings are too 
indurated to be affected by them. 
They make, consequently, no im- 
pression, or at least an impression 
too slight ever to return. The in- 
fluence of new objects being, con- 
sequently, lost upon them, their old 
impressions and habitual feelings 
become progressively more and more 
confirmed, and the more any im- 
pression, feeling or affection of our 
nature is strengthened, the more 
difficult it is to remove it by any 
new influence, so that what would 
slightly affect a man of natural in- 
sensibility before he becomes the 
slave of one tame, insipid round of 
feeling, will not affect him in the 
least afterwards. This can never 
happen to a man of quick sensibi- 
lity; for as every thing affects him, 
every day has feelings, emotions, 
and sympathies of its own. As his 
feelings are consequently changing 
with every change of circumstance 
and situation, he is a stranger to 
all fixed impressions, and therefore 
every new species of ageucy has its 
full effect upon him. His mind is 
not already pre-occupied with habi- 
tual impressions, or modes of feel- 
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ing, which, from their long ascen- 
dancy over him repel all other in- 
fluences. - He is free as the air, vo- 
latile as the birds of heaven, as open 
to every new influence as the infant 
mind on which no impression has 
ever been made. He roves from 
scene to scene, from creation to crea- 
tion, in search of new delight. His 
appetite for enjoyment is so insatia- 
ble, so keen, and eager, that he soon 
devours all the pleasure which each 
new object is capable of bestowing, 
and therefore he seeks for new modes 
of pleasure in the contemplation of 
new objects. He has not, conse- 
quently, .a rong acquaintance with 
any object, and therefore no object 
can fix his affections to itself alone, 
and wean them from those untried 
delights which he always antici- 
pates, and always enjoys in the 
contemplation of new objects.— 
Hence, whenever any thing new 
and interesting presents itself to 
him, whether it be a natural or 
ideal creation, it takes entire pos- 
session of him, because there is no- 
thing to prevent its influence. He 
is not the creature of any particular 

assion by which it can be repelled : 
he is a stranger to all fixed impres- 
sions, and therefore he yields with- 
out resistance to the influence of the 
moment. It was this fine suscepti- 
bility of feeling, this fine enthusiasm 
that enabled Homer to identify him- 
self completely with all his charac- 
ters, to place himself in their situa- 
tions, and to enjoy the luxury of 
sympathising in their distresses, and 
of revelling in their delights. En- 
thusiasm paints all its pe in 
such strong and vivid colouring, 
that they assume the appearance of 
lifeand reality. Homer, accordingly, 
the moment he sketched any image 
in his own mind, was not less in- 
fluenced by it, than if it had a real 
and sietual existence. It appeared to 
him no longer the work of imagina- 
tion, and consequently the moment 
this creative faculty had given it 
‘a local habitation and a name,”’ 
he no longer consulted with its pa- 
rent; he never asked his imagina- 
tion, which was the most happy or 
ingenious way of describing it, but 
trusting altogether to the strong 
impression which it made upon him, 
he described it as it affected his feel- 
ings alone, and instead of obliging 
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it to conform to any principles of 

oetic reasoning, and of describing 
it as these principles would dictate, 
he obliged his reasoning, his ima- 
gination, his understanding, all his 
perceptive and discriminative facul- 
ties, to conform to the sympathies 
or affections which it excited within 
him. Hence, he describes every ob- 
ject as it affects him, without ever 
enquiring, whether this was the 
right way or not. Had he con- 
sulted reason, when he designed the 
character of Hector, it would have 
directed him not to dwell with such 
ardour and fire on the heroism and 
virtues of this chief, not to intro- 
duce him with such pomp and ma- 
jesty into the field, not to give him 
that warlike and “ godlike” ap- 
pee that struck terror into the 

ravest of the Grecian Chiefs. Rea- 
son would say to him, if you exalt 
the character of Hector so highly, 
you will lessen the fame and glory 
of your own countrymen, ot this 
cannot be reconciled with true patri- 
otism. Endue him with giant might 
if youwill: give him the strength 
of Hercules ;—the Greeks will only 
derive the greater honour for their 
victories over him; but do not make 
him, at the same time, more heroic, 
more intrepid, more expert in the 
use of his arms, more rapid and im- 
— in the field, more divine in 

is appearance, more magnanimous, 
generous, forgiving, and humane, 
more desirous of peace, and at the 
same time more prodigal of exist- 
ence, where the safety of his country 
requires such a sacrifice. If you 
endow Hector with these virtues, 
what more enviable or more godlike 
accomplishments can you bestow on 
the divine Achilles himself. These 
are the lessons which reason would 
have dictated: they are the princi- 
ples by which Virgil was guided in 
designing the character of Turnus ; 
but Homer spurned such partial and 
niggard views. He consulted only 
his own feelings, and they were so 
tremblingly alive to every impres- 
sion, that / had no difficulty in 
placing himself in the situation of 
all his characters, and of feeling as 
they would have felt. He to whom 
nature has denied such generous 
feelings and exquisite sensibility, 
could never identify himself so com- 
pletely with his characters, and con- 
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godlike Hector. 
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sequently he could not do them jus- 
tice, because he could not feel for 
them. 

It was different with Homer. All 
his creations are interesting, and 
therefore all his characters are in- 
teresting: they are pure creations 
of hisown. If every thing related 
in the Iliad were even true, yet the 
characters must be all ideal crea- 
tions. Homer lived at too distant 
a period from the Trojan war, to 
have any certain knowledge of the 
persons whom he describes. He 
might have sufficient authority to 
know, that there were such men, and 
that they performed such and such 
exploits; but with regard to their 
characters, dispositions, virtues or 
vices, he could know next to no- 
thing, for he acknowledges himself, 
in the second book, that the reports 
of this war was only guessed at by 
rumour. All the characters in the 
Iliad are, therefore, pure creations 
of the poet, and he had the fondness 
of a parent for them all, The en- 
thusiasm of Homer would hardly’ 
suffer him to create an uninterest- 
ing character, because poetic enthu- 
siasm is continually straying among 
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objects of delight. There are, ac- 
cordingly, few uninteresting cha- 
racters in the Iliad, and these few 
are scarcely presented to us, when 
they are Dieiieaee again; but in 
proportion as Homer is happy in 
any of his creations, in the same 
proportion is he attached to it.— 
Accordingly, when he first sketched 
the person and character of Hector 
in his own mind, the image ap- 
peared so noble, so graceful, so much 
the hero, so much the man, that he 
became naturally enamoured of it. 
His feelings were of too fine and 
susceptible a nature not to feel de- 
lighted with so graceful, so impo- 
sing, so godlike an image. e 
prized it as the happiest of his crea- 
tions ; for if it had not the colossal 
bulk of Hercules, it had the grace 
and beauty of Apollo, the rapidity 
of Achilles, and the majesty of 
Agamemnon. ‘The swift - footed 
Achilles could not overtake him in 
the chase, and the impetuosity of 
his charge has something in it so 
grand and sublime, so rapid and re- 
sistless, that his enemies appear in 
our imagination to fall prostrate at 
his feet, 


*« Exhaustless, spiritless, afflicted, fallen.” 


Who can imagine otherwise when he reads the following passage ? 


‘* Fierce on his rattling chariot, Hector came, 
His eyes like Gorgon shot a sanguine flame 
That withered all their host: like Mars he stood, 
Dire as the monster, dreadful as the God.” 


He is always foremost in the dangers and perils of the war. 


* First of the foe, ‘tions Hector marched along, 
a, 


With terror clothe 


No wonder, then, that Homer should 
have so frequently called him the 
He makes no fi- 
gure in the Iliad before the fifth 
book, and the moment the gueat 
Tydides beholds him, he trembles, 





and more than mortal strong.” 


and relaxes in the fight, though, in 
this very book, he killed Pandarus 
and a host of Trojans, wounded 
Vénus, and sent Mars groaning to 
heaven. At the presence of Hector, 
however, he 


‘© Paused amidst his full career, 


Then first the hero’s manly breast knew fear.” 


No wonder, then, that Homer 
should become enamoured of so 
bold, so spirited, so animated, and 
so. majestic a chief, particularly 
when he was the creation of his own 
genius. He forgets, therefore, that 


le was an enemy to Greece, and 
though he does the sanie justice to 
all the Trojan chiefs, simply because 
he always identifies himself with 
the immediate character before him, 
his feelings being too susceptible of 
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impressions to resist this sympathy, 
yet he dwells witha kind of inspi- 
ration on the character of the god- 
like Hector. He attaches us more 
to him than to Achilles himself. [fhe 
had not the untamed passions, and 
indomitable spirit of the latter, it 
was not because he was less brave, 
less courageous, less daring or in- 
trepid, less skilful or expert in the 
use of his weapons, less formidable 
to his enemies, or less wreckless of 
existence, but because he possessed 
a more filial reverence and solicitude 
for his parents, a more paternal an- 
xiety for the destinies of his infant, 
unprotected son. 


“ The young Astyanax, the hope of 
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a more tender affection for his be- 
loved Adromache, and a more zeal- 
ous and undivided attachment to 
the welfare of his country than 
either Achilles or Ajax, or any 
other chief in the Trojan or Grecian 
hosts. Homer, then, forgets his 
atriotism, while Hector stands in 
his presence, and he seems a Trojan 
in his heart: he; can sympathize 
only with the object before him, 
and this sympathy is so strong, that 
he can feel no other impression at 
the moment. 

How differently are we affected in 
the Eneid, where all our sympathies 
are for Eneas and his companions ; 
and yet they are seldom worthy of 
it. They have no passion : all their 
actions are premeditated, and guided 
by reason and cold deliberation. 
In Homer, every thing is pregnant 
with passion, and, therefore, every 
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thing lives: and moves, and has a 
being. Even his Gods are hurried 
forward by the influence of this 
mighty engine, and cannot refrain 
from joining in mortal strifes, and 
assisting their favourite warriors. 
But in the Eneid, every thing goes 
on smoothly and calmly; and from 
what has happened, we can gene- 
rally guess what will next take 
place, because the Pious Eneas will 
do nothing but what reason dictates. 
The storms of passion are not suf- 
fered to loceeael him, and his very 
virtues seem to be acquired,—to be 
the offspring of reflection, not of 
nature, or of natural feeling. Hec- 
tor's piety, greatness; and genero- 
sity of mind are of a much higher 
character than those of Eneas; but 
when the battle rages, passion pre- 
dominates, and makes him forget- 
ful of all consequences. He storms 
the enemy in the very face of 
heaven, and the inauspicious omens 
of the Gods, so far from terrifying 
him, only serve to rouse all the 
energies of his mind. His passion, 
however, so far from obscuring his 
intellect, only enables him to rise 
to more expanded and exalted views 
of Providence, and of man. When 
the eagle drops the enormous bleed- 
ing serpent, in the twelfth book, 
Polydamus endeavours to dissuade 
him from attacking the Grecian en- 
trenchments, and predicts, from the 
omen, that the Gods were unfavour- 
able to the design; but Hector, 
spurning such tame, effeminate, and 
superstitious counsel, charges his 
prophetic brother with cowardice, 
and asks if he must guide his 


“< Wavering mind 


By wandering birds that flit with every wind. 
Ye vagrants of the sky, your wings extend 

Or where the suns arise, or where extend ; 

To right, to left, unheeded take your way, 
While I the dictates of high heaven obey. 
Without a sign, his sword the brave man draws, 
And asks no omen but his country’s cause.”’ 


Such is the sublime, the luminous, 
and the patriotic piety of Hector. 
Homer, then, has the art of uniting 
the sublimest piety with the sub- 
limest passion, of which Virgil af- 
fords but few instances. Hector's 
piety, so far from moderating his 


passion, serves only to inflame it, 
as the following inimitable passage, 
pregnant with fire, passion, and en- 
thusiasm, sufficiently testifies. After 
rejecting the counsel of his pro- 
phetic brother. 
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** Furious he spoke, and rushing to the wall, 
Calls on his host; his host obeys the call 5 
With ardour follow where their leader flies, 
Redoubling clamours thunder in the skies. 

Jove breathes a whirlwind from the hills of Ide, 
And drifts of dust the clouded rt hide: 


He fills the Greeks with terror anc 


dismay, 


And gives — Hector the predestined day. 
) 


Strong in t 


emselves, but stronger in their aid, 


Close to the works, their rigid seige they laid. 

In vain the mounds and massy beams defend, 
While these they undermine, and those they rend. 
Upheave the piles that prop the solid wall; 

And heaps on heaps the smoky ruins fall. 

Greece on her ramparts stands the fierce alarms ; 
The crowded bulwarks blaze with waving arms, 
Shield touching shield, a long refulgent row, 
Whence hissing darts, incessant rain below.” 


Shall we call this passage sublime ? 
Few passages can certainly be more 
so; but the sublimity arises more 
from the passion, clamour, tumult, 
and rapid succession of images, than 
from cakes grandeur and vastness 
of conception. Greatness and vastness 
are the elements of Milton’s sublimi- 
ty, butitis a greatness without fire, a 
vastness that frequently evaporates, 
_and destroys the intended effect by 
its approach to immensity, an ap- 
proach which necessarily renders it 
obscure. But Homer cannot be 
sublime without firing us at the 
same time with that living flame 
which never forsakes him, whether 
he wander through the remotest 
confines of ideal being, or merely 


describe the arms and person of an 
individual warrior. All is fire, all 
is animation ; and this fire and ani- 
mation is the very soul of Homer's 
sublimity. There is not a page in 
the Iliad where we do not behold 
some vestige of this fire; its flame 
ascends with him when he passes 
the blue profound of sensible exist- 
ence, when he enters the assembly 
of the Gods, and describes the coun- 
cils by which they are governed. 
Nothing can exceed the grandeur 
and fire with which he closes the 
above book, where he represents 
Hector forcing open the gates that 
guarded the entrenchments of the 
enemy with an 


—— “ Unwieldy rock, the labour of a God.” 


Armed with this rock 


—— “ Before the folded gates he came, 

Of massy substance, and stupendous frame ; 
With iron bars and brazen hinges strong, 
On lofty beams of solid timber hung : 


Then, thundering through the planks with forceful sway 
Drives the sharp rock; the solid beams give way. 

The folds are shattered ; from the crackling door 

Leap the resounding bars, the flying hinges roar. 

Now rushing in, the furious chief appears, 

Gloomy as night, and shakes two shining spears : 

A dreadful gleam from his bright armour came, 

And, from his eye-balls, flashed the living flame. 

He moves a God, resistless in his course, 

And seems a match for more than mortal force. 

Then pouring after, through the gaping space, 

A tide of Trojans flows, and fills the place ; 

The Greeks behold, they tremble and they fly ; 

The shore is heaped with death, and tumult rends the sky.” 
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Who could ever wish to see sucha 
warrior defeated? But thetruth is, 
that we admire all Homer's warriors 
by turns, because he admired them 
himself. The Trojan Hector was 
as great a favourite of his as the 
Grecian Ajax, while, in Virgil, all 
the opponents of Eneas are painted 
in such colours, that we cannot en- 
dure them. In the Eneid, then, 
Virgil seeks te confine our sym- 
pathies to Eneas and his companions 
alone. Eneas isa saint, Mezentius 
an infidel, Turnus a_ barbarian, 
But with all the sanctity of Eneas, 
and with all Virgil’s admiration of 
him, there are some parts of his 
character with which we are dis- 
gusted. That he should take ad- 
vantage of Dido’s ae for him, 
is not surprising. He was not more 
than man, and reason yielded, as it 
generally does, to the stronger pro- 
pensities of that nature on which 
itis grafted. But what excuse can 
be offered for his cruel abandon- 
ment of this unhappy Queen? What 
excuse can be offered for the cold 
hearted Jupiter of Virgil, who sends 
down Mercury to warn Eneas from 
Carthage, after he had accomplished 
his infamous designs? If Mercury 
was to be sent at all, why was he 
not sent before he had yielded to his 
unhallowed flame. Virgil, then, 
with all his coolness and delibera- 
tion, makes Jupiter the author of 
evil. He uot only suffers the per- 
petration of the crime before he 
sends his messenger, but by send- 
ing him afterwards, and warning 
Eneas from Carthage, he justifies 
its commission, and virtually tells 
him, the crime which you have 
committed is only a crime in the 
eyes of the world, not in mire. Do 
not, therefore, consider yourself 
bound to be faithful to Dido. She 
was herself in fault and not you, 
and, therefore, abandon her. I, 
who am the God of Justice, absolve 
you from the crime. Eneas, then, 
whose actions are almost invari- 
ably guided by reason, and not by 
passion, acts more basely than the 
most passionate of Homer's charac- 
ters, and, therefore, it is only to 
Homer we must look for that genius 
which has the art of uniting pas- 
sion with greatness and magnani- 
mity of mind. Virgil’s principal 
character seems to have no passion 
E. M. Jan, 1824, 
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but what is founded upon reason, 
and yet, he not only commits a de- 
liberate crime, in abandoning Dido, 
but he is told by Jupiter himself, 
that it is a crime not to commit it, 
that it is a crime to remain faithful 
to her, that it is no crime to de- 
ceive her, or rather that it is a crime 
not to deceive and abandon her, 
In a word, that the first crime he 
committed, can only be expiated by 
the commission of another. 

Virgil, throughout the whole con- 
duct of the Eneid, never throws out 
the slightest hint that Eneas was 
subject to the frailties and infirmities 
of our nature, except in his amour 
with Dido; and here he redeems, 
if we may call it redemption, the 
crime which he had committed, by 
trampling on the sympathies of his 
own nature, or, at least, by resisting 
those sympathies which are natura 
to man, by leaving Dido to her own 
fate, by assuming a stern and inex- 
orable tone of character, and by 
pursuing the object which he had in 
view, Whatever miseries it might en- 
tail upon others. Eneas always lis- 
tens to the voice of reason, is ie s 
deaf to the voice of sympathy. He 
always dees that which is best cal- 
culated to promote his objects, but 
he is a stranger to all greatness and 
generosity of character. His pas- 
sions never triumph over him: he is 
generous only when he can be so 
with safety. He has the prudence, 
the caution, the prescience, the cal- 
culations of a man brought up in 
pores. to whom certain prospects 
aave been opened, from the attain- 
ment of which no object or influence 
can divert him. Achilles, on the 
contrary, is altogether the slave of 
passion, or, if he reason, it is the 
reasoning of passion. But why does 
Homer endow him with this strong, 
indomitable spirit ? Because he con- 
sidered that the most stubborn and 
passionate spirit was, at bottom, 
the most virtuous, the most heroic, 
the most generous, noble, and ex- 
alted character. He suspected that 
he who stopped, and redleoted what 
was best to be done, what was most 
for his interest, what might prove 
most instrumental in the accomplish- 
ment of the objects which he had 
in view, possessed a meanness and 
littleness of soul, and that he was 
not to be trusted. Where there was 

C 
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no passion, he considered there was 
no soul; where there was passion, 
he considered there was no plots to 
circumvent the innnocent, for the 
assionate man never stops to de- 
iberate, never weighs within him- 
self the best means of accomplishing 
his end. The plodding calculator 
was a creature below the notice of 
Homer. He excused every thing 
that resulted from passion, though, 
when he came to reflect on the evils 
which resulted from the wrath of 
Achilles, he could not resist, for 
the moment, a feeling of indigna- 
tion against their author. This 
feeling, however, he indulged only 
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for the moment: it subsided the 
instant he came to reflect that 
they resulted from the domination 
of ungovernable passion, and that 
Achilles, though incapable of pre- 
meditating coldly and deliberately 
an evil act, could not restrain his 
hand when passion was at the helm. 
Thus, in the opening of the Iliad, 
he attributes all the miseries of the 
war to the wrath of Achilles, his 
favourite hero, But he was no fa- 
vourite while his feelings are acted 
upon by some opposite influence. 

e seems ready to vent all his in- 


dignation upon him, when he re- 
flects on 


“That wrath which hurled to Pluto’s gloomy reign 
The souls of mighty chiefs untimely slain, 

Whose limbs, unburyed on the naked shore, 
Devouring dogs, and ravenous vultures tore.” 


But though he appears thus incensed 
against him at the very opening of 
the poem, he was, notwithstanding, 
his favourite hero; though as I have 
already observed, we are frequently 
seduced into a belief, that Hector 
was as dear to him as Achilles. 
Achilles, however, yielded to his 
passions, and spurned the controul of 
reason and the dictates of prudence, 
more than any other chief, and, there- 
fore, Homer esteemed him the more. 
He was regardless of consequences, 
and governed by the tyranny of his 
own unbending, uncompromising 
natnre. Hector reasons more than 
Achilles, though he is equally re- 
gardless of life when his honour 
or the interests of his country is at 
stake. Achilles, however, never in- 
dulges in passion without a cause, 
and he never suppresses the expres- 
sion of his indignation when once 
it is roused, though he may resist 
yielding to the measures to which 
it would prompt him. If he restrain 
his hand, however, he restrains it 
in obedience to a religious feeling, 
not through a sense of fear. The 
heroes of Homer are, throughout, 
more governed by religious than by 
moral feelings. The feelings of 
Achilles never prompted him to any 
thing base or inglorious, if we ex- 
cept his treatment of the dead body 
of Hector; but passion of the most 
exalted and heroic nature will de- 
cline into savage ferocity, when it 
once suffers itself to be carried be- 


yond a certain point. This, how- 
ever, is no proof of natural bar- 
barity of disposition ; for natures of 
the most tender and exquisite sensi- 
bility, when provoked beyond a 
certain degree, turn upon their 
enemy with a ferocity and venom 
that is totally foreign to their na- 
ture. It is only a disposition na- 
turally barbarous,:that will work 
itself into a passion without any 
cause to excite it, except that of ac- 
complishing some self-interested 
views, and that will suppress the 
most violent passion where an ob- 
ject can be gained by it. But 
Achilles never rages withouta cause, 
never seeks for an opportunity to 
insult, though he never suffers an 
insult with impunity. He adheres 
to what he thinks right, whether 
he be right or wrong in thinking 
so. He supports the weak man 
where he has justice on his side, 
and sets power at defiance where it 
opposes itself to justice. All the 

recian chiefs, even Nestor himself, 
who viewed every thing through the 
eye of reason, and whose great age, 
at the period of the Trojan war, 
placed him above the influence of 
passion, looks upon Achilles as he, 
who, of all other men, could be most 
relied upon, who was most tenacious 
of his word, most faithful to his 
aes. most firm to his 
friends, and most incapable of being 


influenced by interested considera- 
i When Chalcas wished to 


tions, 
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reveal the cause of the plague which warrior who would not be intimi- 
afflicted the Greeks, Achilles was dated by the threats of Agamemnon. 
the only warrior to whose protec- He promises, therefore, to discover 
tion he would entrust himself, be- every thing if this hero plighted his 
cause he considered him the only word to protect him, for he 


** Must speak what wisdom would conceal, 

And truths, inviduous to the great, reveal. 
Bold is the task when subjects, grown too wise, 
Instruct a monarch where his error lies.” 


Achilles, without reflecting fora might result from taking Chalcas 
moment whether it was ort Fak or under his protection, instantly re- 
not to conceal his sentiments,without plies to him, 

reflecting on the consequences that 





* From thy inmost soul 

Speak what thou knowest, and speak without controul. 
Even by that God I swear who rules the day, 

To whom thy hands the vows of Greece convey, 
And whose blest oracles thy lips declare, 
Long as Achilles breathes the vital air, 

No daring Greek, of all the numerous band, 
Against his priest shall lift an impious hand. 

Not even the chief by whom our hosts are led 

The King of Kings shall touch that sacred head.” 
(To be continued. ) 





THE FAREWELL. 


Coup December has almost expir’d, 
And another new year is in view, 
But the love which my bosom inspir’d 
To that bosom has sung its adieu. 


Ah ! how wretched a creature am I, 
Who once was as careless and ga 

As the sweetesinging lark, that, on high, 
Wings her tow’ring, ethereal way. 


Like a flower embalm’d in morn’s dew, 
In the Garden of Life I arose; 
All I saw was attractive and new, 
As the fragrant and fresh-budded Rose. 


But on me the sun’s fostering ray, 
Its encouraging warmth never shed, 
And I scarcely had seen the full day 
Ere my hopes of felicity fled, 


Oh, my Sarah ! had nature endow’d 
Thy lov’d form with less exquisite charms, 
My warm tears would not thus have o’erflow'd, 
Nor my bosom have known these alarms! 


Yet tho’ beauty’s own image we see, 
When, enraptur’d, we gaze on thy face, 
'Tis thy mind that distinguishes thee 
Far beyond all exterior grace ! 


But alas! I must bid thee farewell! 
May the blessings of heaven be thine! 
May thy innocent breast never swell 
With the griefs that must ever be mine! 
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MATCH -MAKING. 
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“ an amorous thing is want.’"—Hupipras. 





In my early youth I made a 
voyage of enquiry to the Sister Isle: 
the songs of Ossian inspired me 
with a wish to examine this warlike 
people on their own territory, and 
the fame of green Erin gave me an 
idea that I should find a rich supe- 
riority in her soil and produce when 
contrasted with the Highlands of 
Scotland. Moreover, I had met with 
so many students in Edinburgh, and 
subalterns in the regiments occa- 
sionally quartered there, each of 
whom had five hundred a year and 
a park, that I counted on a hospi- 
table reception, choice society, and 
much amusement in my tour. In 
the growth and numerical strength 
of the Hibernians I was not disap- 
pointed, nor as to their warlike ap- 
pearance and disposition. I found 
the lower orders intrepid and iras- 
cible to a high degree; nor were 
they over nice about the cause or 
nature of the quarrel, nor the de- 
gree of provocation. I have very 
often seen Pat knock down his friend 
after spending his half-crown, and 
then sympathize with him for the 
wound which he had inflicted.— 
Nor was club-law confined to these 
classes alone, the higher ones pos- 


sessed very gladiatorical habits, and 


were prone to indulge in liquor, 
love, and war. ‘The fine Hibernian 
soil equally satisfied me that I was 
rightin my expectations; but where 
the generous earth was most lavish, 
I observed poverty still fix her 
dire abode. ‘The culture was out of 
all proportion with the capabilities 
of the land; while education and 
civilization «fell equally short of 
the strength and Sieh of the 

eople; nay, industry was paralised 
oe Sietrens. and cniihatien cramped 
for want of encouragement and pe- 
cuniary means. In my quality of 
an examiner I have no right to talk 
to government on these subjects, but 

Scotchman like) the less I said on 
this subject the more I thought, and 
the more I was.convinced that Cali- 
donia was the happiest and best used 


Sister of thetwo. In vain I looked 
for the parks and five hundreds per 
annum of the O.’s and the Mavc’s, 
my studying and travelling ac- 
ores The father of one of 
them, tenanted a mud edifice upon 
a bog, and was ground to death b 
tithes, taxes, and a bad hendieed. 
Perhaps these parks, rent-rolls, &c. 
were mere figures in speech, and as 
such let them rest. There was no 
lack of noble mansions and fine 
estates springing up amongst sur- 
rounding misery, the possessors of 
which were, even’ then, absentees ; 
and whose stewards and land-agents 
were pounding the cattle of the in- 
digent, and driving them to des- 
pair. This prefatory matter may, 
perchance, be considered superfin- 
ous to my reader; but I beg leave 
to assure him, or her, that it leads 
to the subject of Match-Making. 

In the course of my tour through 
a great part of the country, I so- 
journed for a short time in the Coun- 
ties of Galway and Roscommon ; 
from the former I was frightened 
away by the constant reports of 
pistols discharged in duels, some- 
times fought in public; for the 
amateurs there would turn out to 
see a couple of gentlemen decide an 
affair of aetna with as much avi- 
dity as the fancy resort to Moulsey 
Hurst, or Wormwood Scrubs, to 
witness two fellow-creatures half- 
murdering each other for a purse of 
— and their colours, a silk hand- 

erchief, of vulgar pattern, for the 
neck of a ruthan. How much more 
honourable would it be to bleed for 
their national flag! But there is 
knavery as well as barbarity in these 
contests, and we will leave the scrubs 
of all denominations to themselves. 
From the latter I was driven by the 
almost certainty (if I remained) of 
breaking my neck over the stone 
walls, which it was quite fashion- 
able and almost necessary to leap 
over, in and out of the sporting 
field. In-each of these counties 
there. was a prodigious deal of 
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Match-Making; the country gen- 
tleman who really had some foe 
dreds of pounds annually, dipped 
and mortgaged a little, had another 
drawback of his unemployed stock, in 
the form of fine-grown, smiling-eyed, 
affable young ladies: now the market 
being over-stocked, and the price be- 
ing much lowered by the over-pro- 
duce of these fair and flourishing 
lants, the owners were obliged to 
part with these valuables (for such, 
as wives and mothers, they generally 
-were) at-a very low rate indeed; 
since this was not a dead stock on 
hand, but one which consumed other 
articles which must come from, in- 
stead of going to, market. . For these 
mighty reasons, parents were inces- 
santly on the alert for sons-in-law ; 
sisters helped each other off in the 
best manner they could; the bro- 
thers turned husband-hunters; and 
if a stranger came amongst them, 
he was not made game of in the 
vulgar ordinary way, but he was 
either ensnared by bright eyes and 
warm complexions, brought down 
by the long bow of a brother, or 
-taken by hook or by crook, by the 
angling, wiling, coursing, and heart- 
shooting of ststers and self, all of 
whom the happy man might be for- 
tunate enough to have for-six months 
in the year at his table. When these 
gamesome . practises and pairings 
failed, the field was very often taken 
in another way; incautious birds 
were winged, and shy ones were 
now and then bagged by the under- 
taker, in punishment for their want 
of taste and feeling, and for their 
stubborn adherence to celibacy. It 
has erroneously and impolitely been 
advanced, that you could not. look 
at an Irish woman at table without 
her saying, ‘ Port, if you please :” 
this I never found ; on the contrary, 
I always met with ladies of. this 
country, who were as mild and tem- 
perate as any in the world; and I 
must say, that I consider them 
charming creatures at. table and 
every head else; but although I 
deny the assertion of “-Port, if-you 
please,” I must confess that I often 
trembled lest, by looking at a prett 
girl in Galway or Roscommon, 
should draw on me the question, from 
a big brother, or militia cousin, of, 
“* Pray Sir, are your views honour- 
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able towards Mary Ann, Eagenia, 
or Fanny? Which of them have 
you fixed your eye upon? I have 
perceived very marked (an observa- 
tion worthy of a marksman!) at- 
tentions to the first, and she has 
much susceptibility, and shall, not 
have her feelings sported with,” &e. 
Right sporting language! thought 
I, to myself, so | kept much on my 
guard, and departed as soon.as po 
sible; for, be it observed, the ques- 
tioning gentleman is always a sport- 
ing character, and a yood shot; 
the lady is usually the sister who 
has been longest on hand; no time 
is to be lost; and if the lover is not 
off like a shot, a shot may be off at 
him before he can ery ‘* peccavt.”’ 
Under these impressions, I returned 
to Scotland, convinced that Match- 
Making belonged most to the Irish, 
in which idea I was contitmed by 
two gentlemen having each disposed 
of a daughter (the one to a Nor- 
thern Peer, and the other to a Colo- 
nel, since a General officer) pretty 
much in the way just described, 
On my return I trumpetted the ux- 
orius disposition, the marriage- 
making, nuptial-seeking propensities 
of my western friends all over Edin- 
burgh; but. had to change. my opi- 
nion ere long, finding, from having 
now directed my attention to the sub- 
ject, that the Irish were not match- 


monopolists; the same trade being 


successfully carried on in the North, 
and even in the capital thereof, the 
manner only differing, and being 


far more discreet. It was submitted 
to my consideration that large fa- 


milies were no rarities in the Land 
of Cakes, and that if, in the Land 
of Potatoes, an off-hand kind of 
dexterity was used in marrying the 
females of the families to the first 
or best bidders at home, a quiet 
system existed in the former, of ex- 
porting its golden-haired lasses to 
warmer climates; and, that where 
one took growth, half a dozen sisters 
or cousins were sure to be planted 
by her side. Then again, the provi- 
dent and affectionate brother of Bel, 
Barbara, and Janet only requires to 
get a footing ina mednatial coun- 
trys and he will speedily have a brace 
of sisters out on speculation, the 
one to keep his own, the other his 
neighbour's. house ; whereas Pat, 
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when he migrates, leaves all entail- 
ments behind him, and his change- 
ful disposition operates against the 
young ladies change of condition and 
home. Of the truth of this remark 
I soon became convinced; for, on 
going to a private ball in Edin- 
burgh, and seeing the crowd of 
female candidates for partners, the 
thing became still more obvious. 
[ enquired of one worthy dame 
where her other fair daughters 
were (there being three in the room) 
and she told me, * Marion is with 
her brother in India, her sister 
Jessie is very well married in the 
same country; Bessie has just ta’en 
a planter in Jamaica, and she has 
sent for Susan as her companion ; 
but” (turning to the only grown u 
daughter of the remaining dred) 
“there is your old acquaintance 
Annie.” As much as to say, “ she 
is grown up a fine lassie, and is to 
be had if sought for.’ A gentle 
traffic this, but, doubtless, a success- 
ful one; for I observed son James 
engaging his sister to a number of 
his brother officers, on leave of ab- 
sence, and after one engagement 
another, perhaps, may follow. As 
further instances of Scotch match- 
making, a lady of very high rank 
was such a dab at these negociations, 
that, when she married off all her 
daughters to titles and fortunes, 
which she almost did vi et armis, 
which let us translate by the force 
of argument and those arms which 
female attractions make use of on 
these occasions, she turned her 
views to pairing off her more dis- 
tant relations; and so fond was she 
of these matchings and marryings, 
an old Baronet informed me, that 
he dared not go to Castle, 
for fear she should insist upon his 
wedding one of her maids or other 
female attendants, just by way of 
keeping in her hand, and having 
something to do in this Kine. 

The last Match-Making matter 
which came within my notice 
was that of a friend of my own. 
It must be allowed that there are 
comi ladies, and going ladies, 
engaging misses and forbidding 
misses ; there are also pretty maidens 
who, (to use a vulgar expression) 
ge for te come, such as love 


‘umm to wander not unseen.,” 
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Or, like the flirting Galatea of the 
Latin bard, when she flies to the 
grove to escape her suitor, 





“ se cupit ante videri.” 


Of these coming, engaging misses, 
these fair runaways, who expect to 
be followed, was my friend, Aman- 
da M*‘Matchem. One of a dozen 
fine children, and second of seven 
daughters; she hung out for pro- 
motion at an early age, more for 
the good of Ma and family than 
from any self-interested motive, or 
from her feeling lonesome, as 
Widow Wadman did. The Laird or 
eldest male held the estate, out of 
which he, like a dutiful son, gave 
a liberal allowance to his mother, 
and she expended a great propor- 
tion thereot in dressing her daugh- 
ters, whilst the four other children 
were giving a dressing to their 
country’s foes wherever they met 
them, by land or by sea, in Europe, 
India, or America ; for their swords 
were their chief inheritance, and 
they all served in the navy and 
army. The seven sisters, like the 
streams of the Nile, glided on to- 
gether in perfect harmony with each 
other, until it became necessary to 
direct their attractions into some 
other channel, and they were -no- 
thing averse to visiting a foreign 
shore, more rich than the rock 
which bore them, and on which they 
sprung up Jike wild flowers, lovely 
and unperceived. Determined, there- 
fore, no bonger 


—— “to blush unseen, 
And waste (their) sweetness in the 
desart air,” 


A council was held of Ma and the 
seven sisters, and it was agreed upon 
to make great sacrifices in dress and 
entertainments ¢his winter, to give 
lively balls at home, and to go 
abroad (within the limits of the city) 
as much as possible, frequenting all 
public places, and figuring in all 

ublic walks, These seven stars shone 
in a cluster, similar to the septem- 
pleiades of the starry firmament, 
each looking forward to be the lucky 
star of some gazing astronomer. 
Their beauties were rather the gifts 
of Hygeia than of Venus, healthfal, 
robust, active, and fair, they were 
mutual resemblanees, like the flou- 
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rishing branches of a comely plant; 
and it might be said of them, as of 
the progeny of the ocean-nymph 
Doris— 





“ facies non omnibus una, 
Nec diversa tamen: qualem decet esse 
sororum,” 


Amanda, however, seemed to lead 
the van of these female champions 
for the matrimonial prize, whilst 
their emulations were so well con- 
certed, that the good of one was 
deemed the good of all; there was 
no jealously amongst them lest a 
younger sister should outstrip an 
elder one in their exertions for the 
ring, and thus give her seniors 
green stockings,* no trying to take 
a beau from each other, no diver- 
sions and drawings off, which are 
so common in the south; butifa 
youthful swain looked preference, 
or admiration on one, the other 
sisters fanned the flame, by men- 
tioning her perfections of mind, her 
good nature, her cheerful disposi- 
tion, her domestic turn and com- 
panionable qualities. 

Amanda possessed commanding 
attractions; Isabella had much rhe- 
toric, and a persuasive turn; Ara- 
bella was keen and discerning, pru- 
dent and circumspect ; Corinthia 
was fascinating and sly; Phebe 
playful and a wit; Phillis affected a 
graver tone, and Septima was the 
snow-drop just come out, on whom 
the approving glance of old age fell 
like a wintry sun. She was marked 
out for a nabob ora banker; but, 
up to the eventiul winter, 


“'There (was) nobody coming to marry 
me, 
Nobody coming to woo,” 


Sung in harmonious cadence and 
full chorus by the sister-seven. The 
winter wore on with no signs of 
change; the active sisters shone in 
strathspeys and reels; displayed 
their agility by being constantly on 
the boards; they were much praised 
for their steps, but they hoped to 
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have other steps yet to take: the 
Edinburgh lads were 


“ 





cold as wintry brooks.” 


Willy M’ Worldly flirted a little with 
Amanda, but it was at long shots ; 
he would choose her for one dance, 
but he could nae mak himsel parti- 
cular by daning a second. Peter 
Parchment, the writer, was a dail 
walking companion; but he wil 
care not to offer his arm, lest the 
hand should be expected to accom- 
pany it. Pat Michaelson, a ga 
aide-de-camp, admired them all, 
but he was too dissipated tu be fixed ; 
the laird of Craigclarty cast a sheep’s 
eye at the eldest, but he went off, 
whistling 


“ I’m over young to marry yet.” 


At length a man of war hove in 
sight, and he loomed like one richly 
laden: his fingers were bediamonded 
with rings, he had a jewel of high 
value for a brooch, a repeating 
watch, the nine gems as seals, boxes, 
canes, trinkets, and shawl waist- 
coats; every thing looked com/fort- 
able about him. Besides, he had ar- 
rived at high military rank, and had 
saved a round sum of ready money. 
There were a few drawbacks on this 
concern; nainely, that he was nei- 
ther tall nor handsome, was climate- 
worne and lame, had lived very 
hard, and seemed very bilious and 
lusty ; from this temporary lameness 
he could not dance. The case re- 
quired consultation ; he was an old 
bird, and could not be canght with 
chaff; he had been a gay deceiver, 
and thrice slipped his neck out of a 
noose in which he had been half se- 
cured. He was a general lover, and 
the cousins of the seven ladies had 
already set their caps at him. No 
time was to be lost: ‘re had been in- 
troduced to them in the morning, 
and he was to be at the ball at night. 
The sisters coatrived to keep two 
always disengaged, in order to look 
out for prizes, whilst the other five 
were in the merry dance. The hero 
arrived, supported by an Irish Cap- 


* We hear in England of wearing the willow for being deserted; in Scotland 
the green stocking is the livery of an elder sister who remains unmarried after 
her younger ones are disposed of in the conjugal line. 
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tain and a mercantile friend, the 
former brought him into line with 
the two vidette sisters, one of whom 
took the Captain’s arm, whilst the 
other engaged the merchantman. 
Isabella was the sister on the right 
flank, and Septima the light infan- 
try of the left; the friend of the 
family drew out Isabella so as to 
have it in his power to open in high 
terms on the good qualities of all 
the sisters, and in the praise of the 
fair sex he wasno niggard. A feint, 
or demonstration was now made on 
the right, whilst Septima made a 
diversion so as to keep the mercan- 
tile friend employed. The first at- 
tempt failed; the artillery of the 
eye was silenced by perceiving this 
great gun direct the elevation of his 
glances towards Amanda, then quit- 
ting a partner at the conclusion of a 
dance: the Captain, by a forward 
movement, brought her down to bear 
upon the rich veteran ; and, separat- 
ing from his wing, left an interval 
through which she marched up, sup- 
yorted by the arm of the former. 
lercator was drawn off Sy Septima, 
and thrown into confusion by her 
youthful charms, so that the main 
body was separated from all com- 
munication with the second corps, 
and had no reserve at command. 
The able Hibernian embraced this 
favourable opportunity, (what would 
he not have embraced to serve a 
lady ?) and, disengaging himself 
from Amanda, skirmished in sight; 
whilst the man of war was led off 
captive to a bench in the rear of the 
dancers; placed betwixt Isabella 
and Amanda, the wounded chief 
remained for some hours, 


“ Looked and sighed, looked and sigh- 
ed, 
Looked and sighed, and sighed again.” 


The protector-gener: al (such was the 
Captain’s nick-name), vow returned 
ee wured in the grape and round of 
his battery on the defeated spirit, 
who had entered the room Bacchi 
plenus (full of wine), Amanda re- 
treated for a short time, but returned 
to the charge and found the elo- 
quence of the sister star, and the 
impudence (boldness or valour let 
us call et) of the allied power had 
decided the fate of the ion Mer- 
cator-escaped slightly w ounded, and 
recovered in a few da ays; but the 
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man of love, wine, and war, was led 
off the field and placed at home on 
his parole, whilst the sisters retired 
— flying colours, and the able 

Captain made good his quarters at 
home or elsewhere, for he was every 
where at home, and with him 

“ Ubi bene, ibi patria” 

Was the device of his standard. 

On the ensuing morn, or rather 
at noon thereof, the vanquished 
victor sought a oe with the son 
of Erin, and he (the latter) was de- 
manded at a court of enquiry, at the 
seven stars. He had a rendezvous 
with a German lady, and a call to 
make at a banker’s on a subject of 
finance ; so various were his duties 
and occupations. It is believed that 
he first attended the lady’s court, 
to enquire into the strength and re- 
sources of the captive chief, and to 
concert future ons of operation. 
He put off the germanic alliance for 
a day, and his wife for a week. 
Whether he attended the banker or 
not regards not the present subject 5 ; 
but he repaired to the prisoner's 
quarters in the quality of a parle- 
mentatre, nor was the gift of the 
gab denied him, love, ‘logic, and 
liquor being his forte. The steady 
merchant appeared and talked of the 
terms of an honourable retreat; the 
chief shook his head; the Irishman 
would admit of no appeal but to the 
sword; he was a polished and dan- 
gerous blade himself; a piece of well- 
tempered steel, and fit for any thing 
excepta pulpit. In honourable love 
no ransom is taken; the man of 
war had advanced too far, for he 
had made proposals and terms 
already ; he accordingly struck his 
flag, and shortly after filed off (not 
in Indian files) ‘by the side of the 
white sergeant, who did her duty 
by him ever after. It is asserted by 
some that she commanded in chief, 
and that one of her sisters, who 

assed the line with her, was second 
incommand; whether this was the 
case or not is doubtful, but all 
agree in stating that the husband 
is : happy, and his happiness is en- 
creasing yearly, The Captain, the 
zealous and faithful ally of the fa- 
mily, continued to serve in the same 
way, and arrived at more honours 
than emolument. Thus ended this 


Match-Making farce, which is of a 
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far more easy and elegant cast than or Jelle-stratagems, can prove of 
those of the counties of Galway and any use to parties concerned in such 
Roscommon to wit; the palm must manauvres, they are offered with- 
therefore be given where due: and out a comment bya friend to the 
if this gentle campaigning or civil fair sex. 

war, these ruses de la petite guerre, Scorus. 


TO THE MARTYR OF SPAIN, 
FROM THE SPANISH. 


Rreco! Riego!—and can it then be 

That the sword of thy valour is sheath’d in the grave? 
Ah! why must the root of young Liberty’s tree 

Thus ever be fed with the blood of the’brave ? 


Yet, oh! when we think how the blossoms will flourish, 
When life-drops so pure and so precious as thine ; 
That exotic from heav’n in its infancy nourish, 
E’en they who most loved thee will cease to repine. 


For the tyrants will find,x—who have let forth the soul 
From thy one single bosom, in thousands to burn,— 
That they safelier far might have crush’d the dread bow], 

At the poison-tree fill’d for the culprit’s return, 


Than have thus let escape from its prison of clay 
That electrical spirit, a spark of whose flame 

Were enough to light cowards themselves on a way, 
O’er the necks of oppressors to freedom and fame. 


In despoiling the fruit, they have scatter’d its seed 

Wide, wide through the land, to spring up and to thrive, 
When, of all that are link’d with this merciless deed, 

Not a name, save in infamy’s page, shall survive. 


And in fast-coming years when Hispania shall see 

The abyss which had well nigh entomb’d her o’ergrown, 
She will turn, with a boast and a blessing, to thee, 

As the Curtius who rescued her life with his own. 


Not to her! whose affections to thee haply nearer — 
Not firmer—than e’en to her country, must cling ; 

Who must feel that one flow’r in the bosom is dearer 
Than all that yet slumber, unwaked by the spring. 


Not to der shall the pitying tear be denied, 

(Which it shames us o’er thee in thy glory to shed) 
Till the first madding tumult of sorrow subside, 

And she learn that not vainly her loved one hath bled; 


Till we roam thro’ our vallies, unchain’d, but by all 
The blue hills where the olive-branch waves to the gale ; 
Till we bound o’er our mountains, unconscious of thrall, 
Save the loveliness luring us back to the vale ;— 


Then ev’n the lone mourner will joy to behold 
Her own birth-land as blest as its hero desired, 

And each true Spanish heart, with the same loving, bold, 
And high soul which, in Aim, she could worship inspir’d. 


——- +--+ . -  e*es 


E. M. Jan, 1824. D 
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LETTERS FROM MISS FLIRTILLA TO MISS PRUDENTIA. 


Ir seems requisite, before the 
reader enters upon the following 
correspondence, to remind him of 
our having, ona previous occasion, 
remarked how much the _ intro- 
duction of French frivolities into 
the manners of the Scottish fair is 
at variance with their customary ha- 
bits and deportment, and how much 
we doubted that the pretended im- 
provement would be ultimately and 
generally beneficial. We shall now 
leave him to draw his own conclu- 


sions from this part of a corres- 
vondence betwixt two amiable young 
ladies of different characters, united 
by the bonds of friendship, and only 
separated by circumstances: namely, 
the former’s being on her travels in 
order to give the last polishing 
touch to her person and education, 
whilst the companion of her early 

outh was doomed, from a more 
limited income, to remain at home— 
discreet, sedate, and contented with 
her lot. Now to the letters. 


LETTER I. 


Paris. 
Dear PrupenTia. 

Ir has been with much difficulty 
that I refrained from writing to you 
sooner, for a number of interesting 
things took place on my road here ; 
but you know Ma’s old fashioned 
economical way: she has forgotten 
the first impulses of the heart, and 
calculates the postage of a letter; 
so she insisted on my not putting 
you to this expense until I arrived 
in Paris, and even now wants me 
to wait for Mr. Ballantyne, who 
thinks of visiting your cold and 
smoky capital in three weeks. 


“ C’est un eternité pour l'amour,” 


As somebody says (but this some- 
body must not be brought in before 
the proper time and place); so you 
see, my dear girl, I stole out by 
myself, without fear of being run 
away with by the light and volage 
chevaliers Francais, and went per- 
sonally, whilst Ma was in the arms 
of Morpheus, and put this my letter 
in the Grande Poste, in the Rue Jean 
Jaques Rousseau, and I was follow- 
ed and looked at by legions of ad- 
mirers; aye, my love, and some of 
these gay youths were of the Legion of 
Honour too! what say you to that? 
Entre nous, how a little bit of red 
ribbon does give a finish toa gentle- 
man’s dress, just peeping out of his 
button-hole, like a grandee in cog: 
the black stock, bushy hair, rakishly- 
worn hat, and a thousand sweet 
et cetera, not forgetting what I call 
game-spurs, and high heeled boots. 
And now, my dear Prudentia, I 


am se bewildered with delight at 
every thing in this dear, dissipated 
metropolis, that I don’t know where 
to begin. First, the Thuilleries are 
splendid,—the entrance to Paris is 
magnificent,—the Column grand,— 
the Opera enchanting,—the Fey- 
dean captivating,—the attentions of 
the men overpowing, and their 
manners divine! 1 should have 
been ruined if I had not learned 
waltzes and quadrilles before I came 
here: I might have been accounted 
a rustic amongst rustics, an unedu- 
cated amongst the vulgar; but you 
advised me never to waltz with a 
foreigner, who, between you and I, 
are the only people worth waltzing 
with. Such murmuring of vows “ 
oaths as we whirl round together ;— 
such humble yet warm attentions, 
so much mischief done with the eye, 
and such elegant exertions to set off 
a partner tothe best advantage. Who 
would dance with a Scotch loon 
after these, a rough animal who 
handles you as he would the reins 
of a coach-horse, merely to give 
himself exercise and to get you on ? 
Frenchwomen are not driven thus, 
and why should we be so? They 
are gently led in wreaths of flowers 
and vive’ The rosy wreath, say I'? 
But my poor little head is er 
and you must not chide me for it. 
They who have not drank of the cup 
of pleasure know not its bewitching 
effect. I dare say, notwithstanding, 
that a sober cup of tea would satisfy 
my dear Pradeetia just as well: 


however, I must try and convert 
= and bring you over here by 
ook or by crook. 4 propos, | have 
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already named you to the very 
cream of elegance, the pearl of per- 
fection; a gallant young lancer of 
twenty-two years of age, with one 
of those faces which you meet with 
in a picture- gallery, with berry- 
black whiskers, and chintuft @ la 
Henri Quartre, aneye like an eagle, 
and a high forehead of polished 
marble, a lofty air, seducing smile, 
and covered with military decora- 
tions. He evinced much interest to 
see you. Howromantic! To see my 
iriend, he observed, would be like 
seeing my second-self; a thing that 
always must have high interest with 
an admirer. He hinted too that as 
he was devoted to me @ /a vie, @ ia 
mort, that he had a dear comrade 
as brave as he is engaging, and co- 
vered with wounds and gloryswhom 
he would introduce to you, and who 
would be almost intuitively in love 
with you before he saw you. He too 
has two orders duaghing on his 
breast; but lam going on too fast. 
i must tell you that we went first to 
Meurice’s Hotel, where every thing 
was so extravagant that we were 
forced to leave it, at which I was 
not ill-pleased, for I saw nothing 
but our own country people ({ mean 
Britons) there; and they do indeed, 
Prudentia, lose by comp2rison--don’t 
be angry. Neither our men nor 
women know how to dress, and 
you will allow that the exterior is 
the first thing we judge by; and as 
to politeness, they know it only by 
name. Bless you, a French nobleman 
of the first rank takes his hat off res- 
pectfully to the humblest class of 
our sex—dear woman is his idol! 
From Meurice’s, Ma, from economy, 
removed to the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main, the other side of the water; I 
at first shed a tear at being borne 
away from the centre of high fashion, 
but [ was consoled by the agreeable 
inmates of our private hotel, or lodg- 
ing-house, consisting of a Countess, 
—no less, my love,—of about thirty, 
as giddy and as playful as a girl of 
fifteen, whose husband is at his cha- 
teau three hundred miles off, and 
three militairea, one a lancer, and 
the other two Gardes du Corps, but 
all titled ; the Marquis de Maison- 
vude, the Vicomte Volage, and the 
Chevalier d'Orcourt. The former is 
my dying swain, the other two his 
confidants and of the same part of 
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France, Juvergne. We have been 
every where: to the play, to 
church, to the Palais Royal, to the 
Chapel Royal, to the Promenade, 
and I know not where. The Mar- 
quis wanted to take me in his ca- 
briolet to the Bots de Boulovne, 
but Ma ill-naturedly refused, and 1 
would not eat any thing the whole 
day, nor utter any thing beyond yes 
and nou. She cannot bear French- 
men, a proof of her bad taste; the 
Countess, however, gave what she 
called her little ampromptu at night, 
and forced Ma to come and bring 
me; now this impromptu consisted 
in a concert and a ball sans fagon, 
with a cold collation at one in the 
morning. How your poor dear friend, 
Flirtilla, who is thought so lightly of 
at home, was flattered, sought for, 
and admired: L blush as I recite my 
triumph. The French ladies were all 
envy. One youth protested that he 
had always had a penchant for Eng- 
lish ladies; a Colonel of Hussars 
stole my glove, and swore that he 
would keep it more reverentially 
than a saint's relick ; J’en ai trop vu 
en Espagne, said he: and two Cap- 
tains of the Garde, nay, all, assured 
me that they were dying for the 
felicity of being my partner. ‘There 
was no ** Miss, or Ma’am, are you 
engaged for the next dance?” But 
“may I aspire to the honour of 
Mademoiselle’s dancing the next 
quadrille with me?” On assuring 
one of them that I was engaged for 
four dances, but that then I should 
be happy to accept his offer, he re- 
plied, ** four dances hence! that is 
an age, but” (with a sigh), ‘ J’at- 
tendrat toujours.” Now where would 

ou find such refinement in Scot- 
land 2 The truth is, that English 
women were quite the rage. I don't 
know how many marriages, elope- 
ments, and faux pas have not taken 

lace this winter. Our countrymen 
Senta to look quite blue, and rich 
fathers are frightened to death about 
their girls. Doce Ma don’t appear 
quite at her ease about anon if 
they look to fortune, she need have 
no apprehension, but furthermore 
this Sete sayeth not. I am dis- 
usted @ jamais with our Sandy’s, 
and Wallis’s, and Donald's, and 
Alisters: how different the sounds 
of Victor, Adolphe, Auguste, Hipo- 
lite, Amedé, &c. I must tell you 
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that the grand ballet at the opera is 
sublime: they dance like demi-gods. 
Edo not send the French of 
the drama completely ; doubtless it 
is heavenly, and I shall know all 
about it in time. The conversation 
of the French is spirited to a de- 
gree: at first I thought it a little 
too free, but I am getting over that 
prejudice daily, as I am surmounting 
all the awkward obstacles to com- 
fort which stood in the way of con- 
venience and Jon ton when first I 
arrived; such as draggling a pair of 
white satin shoes for fear of show- 
ing my ankles; keeping my partner 
at arms length in a waltz for fear 
of looking bold; (it is impossible to 
waltz gracefully thus) holding down 
my head when complimented ; and 
asking Ma's leave upon every tri- 
vial occasion. I have taken the 
Marquis’s advice, who tells me that 
a pretty woman ought to be a despot, 
her will is absolute —I must take 
breath—would you believe that I 
am considered as quite a beauty? 
Such a complexion, they say; so 
natural! soartless! Even my golden 
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locks find favour in their sight,® 
and I assure you that I spare no 
pains in setting off my ringlets to 
the bestadvantage ; nay, 1 now may 
be mistaken for a French woman in 
every article of my dress, if ever l 
come back—but far distant be the 
thought: I have forgotten every 
thing but thee, my Prudentia: and 
now, whilst it is in my head, I will 
certainly contrive to smuggle over 
to you some Paris shoes and gloves, 
and the last mode in a bonnet. And 
now adieu, my dear Prudentia, ma 
bonne et tendre amie. 1 hear my 
lancer singing his favourite air; he 
is a charming rattle, and the words 
suit his character well. This song is 
a signal for me to go out walking 
with the Countess; one of the Gardes 
du Corps is her beau, and is to be 
one of the party—hark, I hear him 
again. 


* Aujourdhui encore de la folie, 
Et je serai sage demain.” 


Adieu, your’s most truly, 
FLIRTILLA. 


LETTER ff. 


INDEED, my dear Prudentia, your 
preaching letter is too sombre for 
the light and airy sphere in which 
I. move, and for the warm climate 
which I inhabit. One would think 
that pleasure, instead of being a 
charming aerial spirit with gilded 
wings, was some haggard demon 
of frightful aspect, from which a 
young woman must fly as from 
deadly temptation. Surely a little 
flirtation with a few butterfly beaus 
is no such great sin. Why should 
I let the French fair ones bear away 
the palm of admiration from me ? 
No, no, my dear girls youth and 
beauty are spring flowers, and, as 
my admirer says, 


“Il n’ y a qu’ un tems ponr vivre 
Amis passons le gaiemeut,” 


and I am determined so to do: nay, 
more, it shall not be my fault if I do 


—_—, 


not make a convert of you, and if I 
do not prevail upon you to quit the 
frigid zone, where you are frozen 
up under a non-intercourse with the 
votaries of pleasure, and visit fa- 
shion's most favourite haunts; to 
wit, /a bonne ville de Paris. But 
now let me treat you with an ae- 
count ‘of our last ball. I prevailed 
upon Mama to give an impromptu 
two nights ago: our dear Countess 
ordered the music, the decorations, 
the supper, &e., and I assure you, 
all was magnifique, although Mama 
grumbled at the expense, and was 
out of her element all the night. 
You would have been astounded to 
see the incense which was offered to 
what was called my charms; to have 
beheld so many gay flatterers about 
me ; such rivalry for the advantage of 
dancing with me; such high request 
as I was in amongst the elegantes. 





* Here Mademoiselle Flirtifla has been flattered into an error: the French 
particularly dislike red hair, but adulation stops at nothing; it aims at turning 
the brain, and the consequence may be fatal, The conquest of one Angloise is a 
greater triumph to a Frenchman than a score of victims of his own country. 
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I had a written list of promises 
made to aspiring partners as long 
as my arm, and I was not able to 
fulfil one half of my engagements. 
The disappointed many claim my 
hand for another ball next week, at 
the Duke de ——’s ambigu, a party 
without form or ceremony, at the 
Duke’s hotel, which is given weekly. 
The voice of scandal breathes a 
vile report respecting that house, 
namely, that the lady who does the 
honours is the Duke's chere amie, 
that the birth of her daughter is 
doubtful, and that hotel isa 
scene of intrigue and a match-mak- 
ing place. Mademoiselle, it is 
added, is to go off in wedlock to the 
best bidder, the heaviest purse being, 
the object in view. Eh bien! What 
is that to me, or to any one else 
but the party concerned? But to 
return to our soirée: I was dressed 
in a robe 4 /a vierge of white taffe- 
tas, richly trimmed with expensive 
lace, my hair all in simple ringlets, 
kept back by a costly comb, which, 
by the way, is not paid for yet; 
white satin shoes completed my 
artless appearance, for which I was 
idolized bya legion of lovers. Every 
one with some two or three orders 
dangling from their button-holes. 
Dear, delightful creatures ! how 
well they do understand the art of 
flattery. I did not dance with one 
Englishman the whole ef the night, 
for which L gained much praise 
from the Paris leaux. The fact is, 
that an Englishman in Paris is a 
mighty insipid being; he looks 
like a fish out of water, and a queer 
fish too. The French militaires 
eclipse them completely, and place 
them in darkness visible. I hada 
pretty scolding from Mama the next 
morning, for what she terms le- 
vity; but, on the other hand, I was 
les delices of the French for my 
sprightliness and amiability; and I 
was assured that I might be mis- 
taken for a French elegante du pre- 
mier ton ; that is just what I aim at; 
and I trust that if ever I return 
to Scotland I shall not be recogni- 
zable. But far from me be the horrid 
thought of quitting dear France; I 
could pass my life in this admirable 
metropolis ; and, between you and I, 
I should have no objection to be- 
coming the partner for life of some 
young Colonel, with the title of 
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Yount or Baron tacked to his name, 
How the Scotch lasses would envy 
me! A propos, I have had one offer, 
but of this hereafter. One thingmy in- 
tended must make up his mind to, if 
he takes me: namely, that he will not 
have a tame, tasteless, British ma- 
tron for a wife, but one whose man- 
ners and habits will be all French: 
one who will flirt when and where 
she pleases, and have her own will 
in every thing, @ la mode de Paris. 
To be sure, women were born to 
reign, instead of being the comply- 
ing, obeying, sermonizing, house- 
hold stuffy without a will, and as 
gentle as a petit mouton, like most 
of the English married dames. No 
faith, | have learned another lesson 
here: [ am otherwise schooled: how- 
ever, this I shall keep to myself; it 
will be time enough for my caro 
sposo to know this when I have him 
in Hymen’s chain—there’s high 
spirit for you! Do not believe a 
word against the French; they are 
the best flirts, the most agreeable 
admirers in the world, and some of 
them very good husbands; and as 
matrimony is but a lottery, why 
should not I get a prize as well as 
another? Now I think I see you 
looking grave, and shaking your 
head, and thinking that your poor 
Flirtilla is on the road to ruin. 
Not a bit—this is all mere sportive- 
ness, atmahle folie, a thing not un- 
derstood in the Land of Thistles. 
Here we know only the roses of 
life’s parterre, but—true—yes, ’tis 
he —I see my swain, and he hour 
of the post’s departure approaches 
also. How pale I look ; last night’s 
dissipation has spoiled my complex- 
ion. | must away to my dressing- 
room, and keep the dear man wait- 
ing for at least a quarter of an hour, 
that is bon ton; besides, my ringlets 
must be adjusted, and dear, 
how pale I look ! Shall I borrow a 
blush from the Countess’s book ? 
No, that won't do for a Demoiselle ; 
it will be time enough to practise 
that attraction when I become Ma- 
dame; my admirer will, doubtless, 
find me bien interessante as lI am. 
What a pity it is that the fatigues of 
pleasure should disfigure the bloom 
of youth! But n’wmporte, I hear 
my admirer taking up my guittar, 
and playing a romance,—I must 
away, once more farewell—My dear 
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girl, believe me, with all my light- 
headedness, as you are pleased to 
call it, stil] 
Your unalterable friend, 
FLIRTILLA. 


P.S. f send you the Almanac des 
Modes. We have here an Almanack 
for everything : one for the Muses, 
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one for gluttons, &c. &c. &c., so 
that one runs after a new fashion, 
and another after a new dish or a 
new sauce. You will, perhaps, say 
that I am saucy enough without. 


“ Comme vous le voulez, ma bonne 
amie,” 


Encore adieu. 





ALI, 


CANTO I, 


Ir was as beautiful a night 
As ever shadow’d earth and sky, 
To make the dim remains of light 
More loved in that obscurity. 
The sea slept stirless on the shore, 
Save haply when the dripping oar 
Its purple robe with gems besprinkled, 
Round which the circling eddies wrinkled. 


Young Selim's bark across the flood 

Its lone and silent way pursued, 

Now broke across the widening gleam 

Of pale Phingari’s ocean-beam, 

Then swiftly o’er the darkling blue, 

Awhile invisible, it flew, 

Save by the shining track that swept 

The wave, and still its lustre kept, 

E’en when the boat had reach’d the strand, 
And grated on the sloping sand. 

You might have traced from Hermon's hill, 
As clearly as the sunny rill 

Through emerald vales is seen to wind, 

The silvery course that keel had taken ;— 
The line, though thin, was yet unshaken ; 

It seem’d a cable of moon-beams twin’d, 
Some spirit’s fairy prow to bind.— 

Are those the whispers of Autumn’s breeze, 
As it lures the ripe leaves from the citron trees, 
Or is it the hum of the clustering bees, 

Thus breaking the silence of midnight’s hour 
With murmuring music from yon grey tower, 
Whence straw through the lattice a flickering ray, 


Like the 


acon expiring at break of day ? 


Oh! no, ‘tis the voice of empassion’d greeting, 
Oft silenced awhile by their soft lips meeting, 
For Selim has gain’d the turret’s height, 
By none but Zella’s eye discern’d, 
And now e’en the night-lamp is hid from the sight 
In the shadow of him for whom it burn’d. 
Though the way was far, and the crag was steep, 
And the bower of his beauty the fort of his foe, 
And his path lay over the faithless deep, 
Lest a footstep awaken the warder’s sleep, 
Yet whither did Love ever fear to go? 
His foot is as fleet as the bounding roe, 
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And wherever the mountain-goat can climb, 
Regardless of the abyss below, 
There seems an easy way for him, 
And lives there one of Moslem faith 
Who wonld not brave e’en more than death 
To win the warm yet pure caresses 
Of those fond arms that now are thrown 
Around his neck, whose ebon tresses 
Flow darkly mingling with his own, 
While still his lip her smooth cheek presses 
In rapture but to lover’s known ? 
Yes, theirs was joy, but not unmix'd 
With untold fears of coming sorrow, 
For on the dread eventful morrow 
The weal or woe of both was fix’d ;— 
Long ere another sun shall set, 
That youthful warrior’s meteor-sword 
Must with the. bosoin-stream be wet 
Of those high turrets, hoary lord :— 
Yon battlements, whose friendly shade 
Hath ne’er his nightly haunt betray’d, 
When, bounding to his beauteous maid, 
Their walls were dear to Selim’s eyes 
As the blest bounds of Paradise,— 

The first bright glimpse of opening heaven, 
That greets the Peri as he flies 

To his lost home, with sins forgiven,— 
His brand shall give to blackening flame, 
While crackling beam, and crashing tower, 
Shall echo through the blissful bower 
Where late his noiseless foot-step came 
To love away the moonlight hour. 

Yet ere that work of dread is over, 

The grave may close on Zella’s lover, 

And quench the blaze of that full eye 
The maiden now is gazing at, 

As if the countless lights on high 

Were all concentrated in that. 

But, Oh! should Selim live no more, 
Thy pangs, fond girl, would soon be o’er: 
Thou ne’er couldst linger on an earth 

Where not a bosom eae to love thee, 
But still wouldst feel affection’s dearth, 

If Eden’s fruits bloom'd fresh above thee. 
Though thou wert nurs’d in war’s red lap, 
And scared by death in every shape, 

Yet meekest eyes can easier teed 

On thousand mangled forms to look, 

Of strangers in the death-gasp writhing, 
Than one loved face no longer breathing. 
Though (like the bud of Zeilan’s palm (1) 

When first its veil is rent asunder, 

Trembling beneath the deep-ton’d thunder, 
That shakes the forest with alarm, 

And with loud prophet-voice is heard 

Greeting with omen’s dire the birth 
Of that proud flower too highly rear’d 

Above each neighbouring child of earth) 
Thy cradled slumbers had been broken 
By the harsh trumpet’s deadly clangor,— 
Though none but words of hate aud anger 

E’en to thin@ infant ears were spoken,— 
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Though thy first sighs inhaled the air, 
The tainted breath of reeking war, 4 
Though pent within a fortress gloom, 
Like the steel helmet’s quivering plume,— 
Thy soul was not less mild than theirs, 
Who never felt the spicy grove . 
Where from the din thy youth would rove, 
Who never felt the wildering cares, 
Alike extreme of hate or love, 
And thon no more couldst bear to see 
The death-gloom shaddowing o’er the face 
Of him whose love was all to thee, 
Than the calm ocean’s printless glass 
Can view the fragments of the rock, 
That thunder down to its floating base, 
And lie unruffled by the shock. 


* Yes, Selim, yes!—I know it now,— 
Thou comest to bid adieu for ever ; 
That quivering lip and that swollen brow 
Too well proclaim that we must sever. 
How different were thy looks when first, 
At the soft noon of midnighbt’s hour, 
The radiance of thy bright eye burst 
Through the dark bars of this lonely tower, 
And, while thy Zella trembling stood, 
A burning blush on her pale cheek threw 
As the red flame of India’s wood 
Sheds over all its crimson hue. 
Oh ! better far hadst thou return’d, 
While my green kerchief still was waving, 
Soon as thy pinnace I discern’d : 
On the wild tide these turret’s lavinc. 
Far better hadst thon ta’en iny warning, 
Than come and ‘eave me now to weep 
Over a bright and tiansient dawning 
OF joy, like the light which gilds the steep, 
When the dull-eye of drowsy morning 
Opes and again is closed iw sleep.” (2) 


“ My bir’! of vevuty, say 101 59 5— 

Lr ight hve shunn u the heacon-bi.. :e, 
But wher that lovely orm of sa0.., 

Aud silken treai.er, ..e! my gaze, 
Had this been E} lis’. reau abode, 
idy bark woul? still havc onward row’d,— 
If more than death he yawn’d between 

My veatap. | yo. ler suri-worn strand,: 
The b!ack ubys. I ne’er lad seen, 

While o’er ‘he = aters thy white hand 
So sweti) wad to warn me thither, 

To me it seem d—forgiy. the thought 

By passion’s flattc ing frenzy wroughi— 
With its light motion beckoning hither. 
And would’st thou joy if all the bliss 

That hour and many since have brought,— 
All the fond transport, too, of this, 

Had never been, or now were nought ? 
Oh! Zella, Zella! could I deem 

Thy spirit e’er can wish to wake 
From love's unearthly, trancing, dream, 

Why let the thirsty war-hound slake 
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His raving lip in Selim’s gore, 


Which ne’er shall glow when not for thee, — 


Since all that sweeten’d life is o'er, 
What terror has the grave for me ?” 


** Alla forbid !—oh! be not rash, 

Trust me, my heart and soul are thine, 
True as the thunder to the flash— 

But, hark! I hear the hurrying dash 

Of oars across the rippling brine! 

A boat 

“ I know the purple sign 
That decks their prow,—I must to mine. 
Adieu, my life! nay, cling not thus,— 

Thou know’st not half the peril near, 
What ruin would alight on us, 

If my fierce comrades found me here, 
Thus link’d within thy dear embrace, 
At such a time, at such a place,— 

When all are arming for the fight, 

And waiting but the morrow’s light,— 
Thus absent from the battle-call, 
And,—what to them were worse than all,— 
Within the foe’s detested wall, 

Wy them detested, not by me, 

hile yet its round encircles thee. 

But morning's dawn shall break the tie 
Of thy harsh kinsman’s tyranny, 
For he, if Selim live, must die. 
Yet if no more that face I see, 
Oh! may the memory of our love 
A fount of endless pleasure prove, 
As the rich burden of the bee 
Becomes more precious every hour 
Than when first gather’d from the flower.” 


She wildly prest his throbbing hand, 
And then his manly figure scann’d, 
Bidding a long and mute farewell 
To every feature’s heavenly spell. 
Never are blossoms more sweet and rare 
Than just before their beauties die, 
And never are forms more lovely fair 
Than when they are about to fly. 
Young Zella’s look, though sad and fix’d, 
With admiration's fire was mix’d, 
While pondering on the noblest frame 
That ever Crishna lent to men, (3) 
To light and feed a virgin's flame, 
And which was ne’er so prized-as then. 
*T was such a motionless regard, 
As though she hoped if ne’er they met, 
But in those realms heaven’s high reward, 
She then might recollect him yet,— 
As though she deem’d there was an art 
Each worshipp'd feature’s form to trace ; 
In lines that from her deathless heart 
Eternity could not efface. 
But then the dread of losing him, 
Her only hope of bliss below, 
Made even Paradise look dim, 
To think it must be purchas’d so. 
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A thousand horrors darkly roll’d 
Across het brain, yet all untold, 
And the first words her white lips wrought 
Were but the sequel of her thought. 
** Remember | have none but thou 
To cherish and to love me now: 
My sire and she who gave me birth 
Are slumbering in their bed of earth ; 
And he who owns this gloomy pile, 
Although I am his brother’s child, 
Did never yet upon me sinile, 
Or sooth mine ear with accents mild. 
Yes, though a stranger were the foe, 
Prepared to strike his mortal blow, 
His weal could ask no tear from me ; 
Then think how friendless I should be, 
Were aught of ill to light on thee! 
Not the wild rosemrry that blows, 
Unheeded, on the desert sands, (A) 
Where not a cooling rivulet flows, 
Unrear’d by any fostering hands, 
Is half so desolate and lorn 
As I, if thou wert from me torn. 
Bethink thee, then, amid the strife, 
"Tis thine to guard a twofold life ; 
The hand that crops the javelin-blossom 
Will rend the verdant curls that bound it, (5) 
And the wound that pierces thy manly bosom, 
Will reach the maiden who clings around it.”’ 


One kiss—another !—he was flown, 
And Zella look’d on heaven alone, ° 
While down the beetling crags he wound, 
And his light shallop’s prow unbound ; 
Then like a spectre o’er the tide, 
So swift and pale, she saw him glide, . 
And as the dash more faintly broke 
Upon her ear at every stroke, 
Her heart’s pulsation died away, 
Till cold a motionless she lay, 
Nor ever raised her drooping head, 
Until the early dawn of day 
Brought sounds so clamorous and dread, 
As would have roused the trance of death,— 
The tymbaton’s unceasing clang, 
The clash of zel, and boisterous breath 
Of trumpet through the castle rang,— 
The snorting steed, the rattling spear, 
The yell of pain, the shriek of fear. 
Yet these, which made a hell of earth 
Were notes of harmony and mirth, 
Compared with what she soon must hear. 


(To be continued.) 
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“ And I will tell you, 


Why that strong eye of his is never seen 

To sparkle with the tear of mirth and joy — 
Though I have known it, when the good old man 
Relates some action, which his arm performed, 
With honour to his country and himself, 

Beam for an instant,—like an April sky,— 
Forget its griefs, and almost seem to smile.” 





Tis said of Dr. Johnson, that he 
discovered more charms in the 
smoky environs of Fleet-street than 
in the richest landscape. I envy not 
his feelings: and, however much I 
may honour him for his learning, I 
have always entertained but a mean 
opinion of him as a philanthropist. 
For the man who could behold un- 
moved the proud oak of the forest 
rear its majestic branches to the 
sky; gaze with cold indifference 
upon the more humble, but not less 
wonderful productions of nature ; 
turn a deaf ear to the voice of the 
lark, nor pause for an instant to 
endeavour to follow it in its aerial 
course— 


“ Unseen, tho’ still at intervals to hear 
its strains of melody, for ever clear, 
Upon the passing breezes borne along:” 


or could even look with contempt 
and scorn upon the humble pastimes 
of the peasant, must be dead to all 
the finer feelings of the heart; and 
could have but small pretensions to 
be ranked among the chosen of the 
muses. 

Reader, ifthy taste differs not from 
that of the ‘Colossus of English 
literature,”’ turn away. But if thou 
art a lover of the country—if thou 
canst feel a pleasure in beholding 
the beauties of nature spread forth 
in all their rich luxuriance; but 
more especially if thou canst cast 
aside the idea of thine own supe- 
riority, and identify thyself for 
awhile with the rude, uncultured 
peasant, join in his sports, and be 
a partaker of his pastimes, then 
mayst thou proceed, for I address 
myself to thee, well knowing that 
tis only such can form any notion 
of the pleasure which I felt, after 
having been a sharer (no matter 


how small) in the labours of the 


harvestman, on finding myself seat- 
ed beneath the shadow of a wide 
branching oak, secured from the 
scorching rays of sun, and sur- 
rounded by a multitude of happy 
and contented faces, whose owners 
had assembled together to partake 
of their homely repast. I had wit- 
nessed that day, with delight, their 
cheerful toil, and had, in the ful- 
ness of my heart, more than once re- 
peated the beautiful description of 
such a scene by the minstrel of the 
seasons :— 


“ At once they stoop and swell the 
lusty sheaves ; 

While through their cheerful bands the 
rural talk, 

The rural scandal, and the rural jest, 

Fly harmless, to deceive the tedious 
time, 

And steal, unfelt, the sultry hours 
away. 

Behind the master walks, builds up 
the shocks; 

And, conscious, glancing oft on every 
side 

His sated eye, feels his heart heave 
with joy. 

The gleaners spread around, and here 
and there, 

Spike after spike, their scanty harvest 
pick.” 


The feast having been spread out 
on the ground, was surrounded by 
the reapers theinselves, to one of 
whom, in the absence of the master, 
was assigned the charge of dispens- 
ing abundance to his hungry com- 
panions, which he did with an un- 
sparing hand. Nor was it dispensed 
to them alone, but all who were 
within the reach of his eye, or the 
sound of his voice, were equally the 
objects of his attention. The bash- 
ful maiden and her widowed mother, 
seated in silence beneath the shelter 
of the hedge, anxious to shun the eye 
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of observation, escaped not hienotice, 
but were compelled to become the 
unwilling receivers of the harvest 
fare, rich mayhap when compared 
to their own. Nor was he even 
forgetful of the little urchins who 
gamboled about in all the thought- 
lessness of childhood; now pluck- 
ing cunningly a few ears from the 
sheaf to increase their little glean- 
ings ; now striving in vain to sur- 
prise the wonhial sparrows, and 
anon returning to our party, to cast 
a longing look towards the enor- 
mous pudding which graced its 
centre. “ Now, my boys, whose for 
pudding?” cried our honest carver, 
as his knifedived into a dish at least 
a foot and a half in diameter. In 
an instant he was environed with a 
host of them, each striving to attract 
the notice of the dispenser of such 
luxuries. They were all served in 
turn, and away they went halloo- 
ing mostlustily. ‘“ What, Dicky,” 
exclaimed he to a youngster, who 
stood at his shoulder with one hand 
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in his mouth, and the other in his 
pocket, and hanging down his head 
with a look of extreme archness,— 
*‘art thou last? Never mind, better 
late than. never—now then, my 
boy, meat or pudding?” Dickey 
seemed puzzled which to choose, at 
length he decided upon having “a 
little of both.’”—* Bravo, my boy!” 
shonted the reapers, as they Saadieod 
at the young rogues cunning. But 
with the pudding in one hand, and 
the meat in the other, Dicky scam- 
ered away, regardless of their 
aughter, to his poor mother, in 
whose lap he deposited the latter, 
while he sat down and shared the 
former with his little sister. 

At the conclusion of the repast a 
sun-burnt reaper bawled out, “* Who 
sings grace to-day. Come, Master 
William, one of your songs by way 
of a finis, and then to work again.” 
Master William, a youth with strong 
lungs, and a loud voice, without 
any excuses, sung the song of 


THE REAPER. 

Let the Lord be proud of his wide domain,— 
The Miser glad of his hoard;— __ 

But we'll rejoice when the ripen’d grain 
Bids fare to be safely stored. 

While proudly travels the monarch of day, 
Unobserved by the thoughtless sleeper, 

We'll haste to the harvest, away, away,— 
No mortal’s so blest as the Reaper. 


The mirth of his fellows the only boon 
In which he expects to share,— 
He toils ‘neath the scorching rays of noon, 
Contented and free from care. 
Or seated awhile on the shady ground, 
He’s merry and laughs with his neighbour ;— 
While the cup and the joke pass gaily round, 
To sweeten the hours of labour. 


Thus happy the life of the Reaper proves, 
And should grief dare look thereon, 

The witching smile of the maid he loves, 
Bids the grisly fiend begone. 


While pron 


Uno 


ly travels the monarch of day, 
served by the careless sleeper,— 


We'll haste-tosthe harvest; away, away ; 
No mortal’s so blest as the Reaper. 


Though I always delight to 


share in the mirth of the happy, 
even when most boisterous, I could 
not on the present occasion altoge- 
ther divest myself of a feeling of 
respect for the person who sat be- 


side me; a venerable looking old 
man, who appeared a perfect stran- 
gertoall around, and by whom the 
mirth of the company seemed to be 
disregarded. Even when the joke 
was most happy, and the laugh 
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was at its highest, 1 watched in vain 
for a smile upon his countenance. 
Sorrow sat upon his brow; and if 
ever hiseye brightened, it was with 
a tear, His face was deeply fur- 
rowed, and its brown complexion 
was evidently the effect of warmer 
suns than ours, while the few hairs 
that were scattered o’er his head 
hardly served to conceal the traces 
of more than one scar, marks which 
plainly indicated that he was now 
ina different sphere from what be 
once moved in. Indeed his whole 
appearance was such as to excite 
my curiosity in a particular degree. 
I enquired of those around, but I 
enquired in vain, who he was: they 
seemed as ignorant of his history as 
myself. IL was determined, however, 
to know, if possible, something more 
of him. I entered, accordingly, into 
conversation with him, 
quested he would favour me with 
an account of his life, which seemed 
to have been so different from that of 
his companions. He yielded to my 
entreaties, and the effect which his 
narrative had upon me, tended 
to impress it deeply on my mind, 
I can hardly hope it should have 
the same upon the reader, since it 
wants its most interesting feature, 
the presence of the Old Soldier. 

“I comply with your request, 
young man, not that | suppose my 
life has differed materially from that 
of others, or that the sorrows of an 
old soldier can possess any interest, 
but in order to satisfy you, that ’tis 
not from natural dislike to these 
sports that I do notnow join in them. 
No—there was a time when I could 
laugh with the loudest, and pass the 
joke as freely as others. Would 
that I had never been spared to be- 
hold other times, since .I was..not 
allowed to follow, in peace, the foot- 
steps of my forefathers. Fate had 
ordained it otherwise. Compelled 
by necessity, it was the let of Her- 
bert to become a reaper in the field 
of blood and slaughter ; to exchange 

the sickle for the sword, and to bid, 
as it afterwards appeared, an eter- 
nal farewell to his paternal hearth. 
1 was born in a village some twelve 
miles off, in the same house in 
which both my father and grand- 
father drew their first breath; and 
when it came into my possession, | 
looked upon itas a sacred habitation 
in which [ was destined to pass my 
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days, if not in affluence, at least 
above the reach of want. Every 
thing which it contained was sacred 
to me; | even looked apon its very 
furniture as my household gods, 
Here for several years I secldoc, en- 
joying as much, or, perhaps, more 

appiness than falls to the lot of 
the generality of mankind. This 
calm, however, proved but the fore- 
runner ofa storm, which was gather- 
ing over my. head, though I per- 
ceived it not until too late to avert 
its effects. 

** About this time there came to 
reside in the village a person who 
was fated to disturb my repose, and 
whose conduct drew upon his head 
the curses of the injured. He came 
and looked upon our little land as 
Ahab looked upon the garden of 
Naboth, the Jezreelite. So, to be 
brief, he wished to inclose it within 
his new plantations; but I was 
dnemenined never, if possible, to 
part with that in which my happi- 
ness was centred, or to give up a 
spot which was consecrated by the 
recollection of all that was dear to 
me. This opposition only served 
to aggravate our wealthy neighbour, 
who, unknown to me, set off for 
London, where the owner of our 
farm resided, and by some means 
or other got him to dispose of it. 
Having no lease of the ground, in 
three months | found myself ex- 

elled, together with a wife and two 
infants,—the sacred pledges of affec- 
tion,—from the house where I had 
hoped to have passed in quietness 
my allotted time. Thus suddenly 
deprived of the means of subsist- 
ence, cast upon the wide world, 
with a wife and family, without a 
house, without a friend, I knew not 
what to do. I could not bear to 
live any are in my native village 
to witness the habitation of my fa- 
thers in the possession of another, 
who, disregarding the feelings of a 
parent, only laughed at my grief, 
and triumphed in my sorrow. The 
bare idea almost drove me to dis- 
traction. But the recollection of a 
wife and two children, who looked 
up to me for support, recalled my 
wandering thoughts, and after three 
days spent in fruitless attempts at 
determining upon some plan for my 
future life, I rose ere sunrise on the 
fourth, resolved .to set out to sevk 
employment in the nearest town, 
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which was the sea port of P 
I kissed my boy and girl as they 
lay fast asleep; the smiles of inno- 
cence and happiness played upon 
their lovely features. Little did 
they know of the anguish which 
then tore the breast of their father, 
and while thus gazing on them, the 
thought that they were happy, af- 
forded me consolation. But it was 
not till I felt the scalding tear de- 
scend along wy cheek, that I forced 
myself away. I had yet, however, 
another, a severer trial to undergo 
in parting with my wife; and it was 
not tillafter many struggles, having 
released my neck from her embrace, 
and summoning up all the courage 
1 was master of, that I rushed out of 
doors, and ran for some distance, 
not daring once to look behind me. 
Had | been capable of thought, or 
of foreseeing the evils which I was 
destined in after-life to encounter, | 
should even then have returned and 
chosen rather to perish with those I 
loved, than to live a life of pain, a 
fugitive npon the earth, unknowing 
and unknown. 

‘* | now determined to seek some 
employment to support my family 
from indigence, and this my educa- 
tion, which had been better than was 
generally bestowed on the sons of 
farmers in my time, led me to ex- 

vect. But having arrived at P—— 
late in the evening, with a brain 
almost distracted, and hardly know- 
ing what I did, | embraced the first 
offer which presented itself. ‘Tempt- 
ed by the emer I enlisted fora 
soldier—that very night I sent the 
money to my wife, and next morn- 
ing embarked with the regiment to 
which I had bound myself; ere noon 
we set sail for the East Indies, and 
the same night lost sight of the land 
which contained all that I valued 
upon earth. 

“ After a rough voyage of eight 
months, we arrived at our destina- 
tion, where we remained some time 
to recover from its effects, and to 
get a little inured to the climate. 
We were then sent to join the main 
army, and for eighteen years from 
this period my life was a continued 
series of dangers and escapes. ‘The 
only thing which occurred worth 
particular notice was, having once 
preserved the life of an ofhver at 
the expense of this scar,—(point- 
ing to one across the front of his 


head),—I was exalted to the post of 
serjeant, and received as a reward 
ten dubloons. These I forwarded 
to my wife by the hands of him 
whose life I had saved; but who, 
being unfit any longer for service, 
was returning home, to blast,—oh ! 
base ingratitude of man !—the hap- 
piness of his preserver. 

** Eighteen years having past away, 
I resolved to return home at the ex- 
piration of the campaign in which 
we were then engaged, when a 
circumstance happened which em- 
bittered every hour of my life, and 
hastened my departure from a scene 
now rendered doubly painfal to me. 
The army was reinforced with some 
new companies, which were dis- 
persed equally throughout the vari-. 
ous regiments. Among those who 
were incorporated with ours was a 
young man with whose appearance 
I was particularly struck, and to 
whom I felt much attached, withont 
being able to give any reason. His 
disposition was very reserved, and 
he seemed to take no pleasure in the 
amusements of his companions. In 
the first engagement after his arri- 
val he kept close to my side all day, 
and his gallant conduct attached me 
still more to him. 

‘* But, alas! fate envied me the 
pleasure which I found in his com- 
pany. He had not been with the 
army a month, when we were called 
out one morning to attack a party 
of the enemy, which was advancing 
to our outworks. The battle had 
lasted upwards of an hour, and the 
ground was. covered with the dead 
and dying, when I observed my 
young companion stagger, and drop 
beside me. I caught him ere he had 
well reached the ground, and not- 
withstanding the smoke, observed 
the blood gushing from a wound in 
his head. I instantly bore him into 
the rear, and having left him with 
the surgeon, returned to my post. 
The enemy were soon after routed, 
and I flew back to my young friend. 
He lay where I had left him, the 
surgeon having as yet been unable 
to notice him. The spark of life 
was nearly extinct; in vain I tried 
to staunch the-blood. He fixed his 
eyes intently upon me, and seizing 
my hand ina fit ofagony, exclaimed 
with much difficulty, ‘ 1 thank you, 
serjeant, but ’tis in vain: life will 
not stay. I only ask one favour 
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more of you: ‘twill be the last. 1 
came here in hopes to find a father, 
who is perhaps gone before me to 
another eae, if so, | soon shall 
find him. But should he yet live, 
and you should ever meet him, tell 
him that his son searched for him, 
and died—oh! my poor mother,— 
his name was Herbert Coulson ’— 
‘Oh, heavens! it is my boy! But 
he heard me not; his hand stiffened 
within my grasp, and his eye closed 
for ever.” 

Here the emotion of the old man 
was such as to prevent his continu- 
ing his narrative for some time: at 
length however he proceeded. 

“ After this circumstance I ob- 
tained my discharge, and hastened 
back to England. I landed in safety 
upon the same spot where I had 
einbarked nineteen years before. 
But I felt no pleasure on beliolding 
my native land. 1 was incapable of 
feeling ; my brain swam round and 
round—lI was like a drunken man— 
I scarcely saw any thing around me; 
and when I reached the shore, I 
know not how, I sat myself down 
ona large stone upon the beach, hid 
my facein my hands, and wept; but 
not the tears of joy. I was insensi- 
ble, and wept without a cause, my 
heart was full. Thoughts crouded 
upon thoughts, too thick, too fast, 
for me to be conscious of them; my 
mind was a perfect chaos. I tried 
to calm my troubled spirits, but the 
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moment I had done so, the recollec- 
tion of a son whom I had only 
known in death, together with the 
thought of a wife and danghter who 
perhaps were also dead, rushing 
across my mind, rendered every at- 
tempt ineffectual. Roused, how- 
ever, at length from my stupor by 
the flowing of the tide, I arose and 
turned my steps by instinct towards 
that village where I had once a 
home. The night was cold and 
still—not a leaf stirred—the moon 
shone beautifully, and as | walked 
along my spirits became calmer, but 
it was late ere I came in sight of 
my native place. Passing through 
the church-yard, I resolved to rest 
there, and for this purpose laid me 
down upon the bench in the porch, 
where I had passed away many of 
the hours of childhood. The scene 
around me reminded me of my hap- 
pier days, and the events of life 
passed in rapid review before me ; I 
tried to quiet my mind, till at Jast 
wearied and fatigued I fell asleep. 
But the steeple clock striking the 
hour of midnight awoke me. [ con- 
tinued awake some time, when 
thinking I heard some one talking, 
I arose, and beheld, seated by one 
of the graves, the figure of a young 
woman clad all in rags, and bare 
headed. She remained silent for 
some time, and then, with a wild 
and hurried voice, she sung the fol- 
lowing 


SONG. 
Oh damp is thy bed, my mother, and cold, 
Cold, cold as the mountains snow,— 
Yet forgive, and in pity, in pity behold, 
How the tears of the penitent flow : 
But why did I credit the tale that was told ? 
Why trust to the false one’s vow ? 


But soon will I rest in the peaceful grave, 
And hide in its bosom my shame ; 

And forget the proud stranger that came o'er the wave, 
To ruin poor Emmaline’s fame : 

Then leave her the scoffs of the thoughtless to brave, 
With dishonour attach’d to her name. 


I heard no more, for I became in- 
sensible, and when I recovered my- 
self, my Emmaline, (for it was her) 
was gone. I hastened to the spot 
where she had sat—it was a new 
made grave—I knew now too well 
whose it was. 1 could not weep— 
but called on heaven to know what 
I had done to merit its displeasure. 


** Morning dawned, and found me 
still at the grave. A stranger past, 
—he told me all, The officer for 
whom I risked my life, came, saw, 
and loved, or said he loved my Em- 
maline. She trusted to his words, 
was ruined—ruined by him whose 
life [ had preserved. He deserted 
her, forgot his vows, and my poor 
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wife died of grief . Emmaline 
now rests by her side: having been 
seduced by villany from the paths 
of virtue, she soon fell a victim to 
a broken heart. 

‘‘ Such, young man, has been the 
life of old Herbert. 1 have now re- 
sided some months in the village 
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close by, and have taken again 
to the scythe and sickle, having 
changed the fields of war for those 
of peace; turned my sword into a 
ploughshare and my spear into a 
pruning hook.” 

Hau or Hauuipon. 


ett ttt 


THE LAST SHILLING. 


Tre clock struck six, as Harry 
Craven issued from his obscure 
lodging in Burleigh-street, Exeter 
Change, to attend his professional 
duties, in the orchestra, at one of 
the minor theatres, in the southern 
division of the metropolis. It was 
a disma! November evening; a dense 


=»? 


fog obscured the atmosphere ; yet 
he walked forward with a firm, 
buoyant step, for Harry had a light 
heart, and a clear conscience, and 
was not yet eighteen. In crossing 
Waterloo Bridge he did not en- 
counter a single passenger; all 
above, before, around him, was 
loneliness and gloom; while the 
dark watery expanse flowing silent- 
ly below, shewed through the beau- 
tiful balustrade with an appalling 
dreariness. Harry was touched with 
a feeling of melancholy; but the 
emotion was transient, and the un- 
bidden sigh which rose to his lip 
terminated in a merry whistle. 
About three hundred yards beyond 
the second toll, he came up witha 
woman, who was standing with her 
back towards him, as though avoid- 
ing observation, holding by the 
wall that skirts the foot-path, and 
leaning her cheek upon the stone 
parapet. Her tattered garb bespoke 
extreme poverty; her arms were 
bare, and the slight covering that 
was spread over her shoulders was 
denned with the heavy dew. She 
asked no alms, she uttered no la- 
mentation; but the sound of her 
bitter sobs reached Harry’s ear, and 
arrested his progress. He briefly 
enquired the source of her suffering, 
aa was soon enabled to gather from 
her broken, incoherent accents, that 
she was the mother of a large fa- 
mily, reduced to a state of the most 
abject distress and destitution, and 
having been unsuccessful during the 
day in her attempts to obtain some 
relief to their necessities, she had 


formed a resolution to drown her- 
self, rather than return home to 
brave the unanswerable cries of her 
childrens’ hunger. ‘ But, oh! my 
baby,” she exclaimed, ‘“* my own 
dear baby, what must become of 
you;” and the tears that gushed 
trom her eyes seemed drops of 
blood wrung from her heart, by 
the torturing thought of her in- 
fant perishing for want. Harry’s 
hand was instinctively in his pock- 
et; there was but one single coin 
remaining there, and that was a 
love token! a curious shilling of 
the reign of Queen Anne; but the 
end justified the means; his time was 
pressing ; he hastily drew forth the 
keepsake of his absent fair, and put- 
ting it into the woman’s hand, ran 
off towards the theatre; while the 
object of his compassionate bounty 
sunk, overwhelined with gratitude, 
on her knee, pouring out fervent 
benedictions on the head of her 
vouthfal benefactor, for his unso- 
licited and timely aid. 

Harry was a sad thoughtless, un- 
thrifty cashier; his salary, such as 
it was, was always mortgaged a fort- 
night in advance; yet the boy had 
so much of honour and_ honesty 
about him, that his fellow-per- 
formers, nor even the manager him- 
self, never hesitated to lend hima 
guinea at anytime. On this even- 
ing he executed his part, as se- 
condo violino, with unusual ability 
and spirit; and when the perform- 
ance was over adjourned, with a 
musical colleague, to a tavern in 
the neighbourhood, which the per- 
sons belonging to the theatre were 
accustomed to frequent. 

** Come,” said Harry’s companion, 
when they had made an end of their 
refreshment, “ shew us your metal, 
my lad; hand up some semi-qua- 
vers.” 

** Devil a doit have I got,” an- 
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swered Harry, “ not a single demi- 
semi to buy a bit of rosin,” turning 
out his pockets as he spoke, to 
evince their utter emptiness. 

‘Why, where’s your silver pocket- 
piece !”’. exclaimed the other; * = 
Anna Regina? the lady’s head 
without a tongue init. I thought 
you always carried it about you, 
just to swear by, and to pay for 
your swearing; a shilling’s the 
charge for taking an oath you 
know.” 

“Oh,” replied Craven, hesitat- 
ingly, ‘* I’ve lost it, that is, I gave 
it away just now.” 

“ Fie, for shame,” rejoined his 
friend, * give away the seal of your 
mistress’s constancy! why, I'd as 
soon have parted with the great 
seals of England.”’ 

“The fact is,’ said Harry, in 
exculpation, “I used it to bribe 
a poor devil of a woman not to 
throw herself into the Thames; 
though, mayhap, I was a fool for my 
pains, for its odds if the world of 
waters, or any other world, be not 
better than this one.” 

Harry then recounted the inci- 
dent he had met with on his way to 
the theatre, adding, * Id gladly 
give a sovereign this moment to re- 
deem that old shilling ; and it’s not 
worth more than eight-pence, I guess, 
to anv one but me.”’ 

« Ah, you're a noble rascal,” 
cried his messmate ; *“* | don’t want 
your cash. There, mine host, sub- 
stract two-thirds out of that half- 
crown.” 

The landlord, who had been stand- 
ing near the box during the latter 
part of the dialogue, bowed respect- 
fully as he offered the change; and 
eyeing Craven with a marked ex- 
pression of kindliness, wished his 
customers a cordial * good night ;”’ 
and the two friends shortly after- 
wards left the house. It was a few 
days subsequently to this that Harry, 
being engaged one morning at re- 
hearsal, received a message, desir- 
ing to be spoken with by a person 
who refused to give his name; and, 
on descending to the box-office, was 
surprised to find the landlord of the 
Wellington Arms waiting to see 
him; who at once declared the ob- 
ject of his visit by proffering to the 
astonished Harry the identical piece 
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of money that he had bestowed in 
charity; at the same time explain- 
ing how it had come into his pos- 
session by saying, that having been 
asked its worth by a baker in the 
neighbourhood, who stated that he 
had taken it of a poor woman in 
payment for a loaf of bread, on the 
very night in question, and having 
heard Harry bewail the loss of such 
a coin, he bartered with the baker 
for its full nominal value, in order 
that he might have the satisfaction 
of restoring it to its original owner, 
Harry, delighted with the recovery 
of his treasure, after making a thou- 
sand acknowledgments, drew out 
his purse to substantiate his grati- 
tude; but the worthy old man de- 
clining his liberality, took Harry 
apart, and after briefly commenting 
on the youth’s candour and genero- 
sity, went on to say, that, if he felt 
inclined to relinquish his present 
unprofitable pursuit, he would be 
happy to appoint him major domo 
of his own esiatlion concern, ‘I 
have got neither chick nor child,” 
said he. * L once had a boy, indeed, 
he might be about your age, but the 
yerverse dog went to sea and was 
Tose and my wife is but a poor 
sickly thing, so t am alee to 
confide the business almost entirely 
to servants, who consider it, I pre- 
sume, their chief duty to cheat me 
of every sixpence that they possibly 
can; but now, if you will come and 
put your honest hand foremost 
among ’em, [ warrant it should be 
as much to your gain, as it would 
be to mine.” 

** Strike hands, most princely Bo- 
niface, L take your offer,” cried Cra- 
yen. ‘ Henceforth Labandon draw- 
ing the bow, for drawing of beer; 
and, ‘flow thou regal purple 
stream, with accompaniments, be 
my morning and evening song.” 

Preliminaries were soon adjusted, 
and it was not long before Harry 
was installed in his new ofhee, where 
he conducted himself withthe utmost 
integrity ; married an amiable and 
reputable young woman of his own 
rank in lite, and in the course of a 
few years the whole property of the 
inn devolved to himself ; which he 
directed should in future be known 
by the sign of the (Jucen’s Head. 

ARIETTA. 
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LETTERS FROM AN IRISH GENTLEMAN. 


No. III. 


As pride was to be the order of 
the day, I attempted to assume it as 
soon as I arose from my bed; and, 
although my valet de chambre came 
in with a look of respect and wil- 
lingness to serve, I thought proper 
to seem distant, dry, and serious. 
I was at the time very much inclined 
to be cheerful and affable, ifaffable 
may be applied to the being who ex- 
tends humanity to his fellow crea- 
tures, and who is mild and moderate 
in commanding, but the lesson which 
I had received from my gentle coz 
so operated on my mind, that I 
dreaded lest a smile should intrude 
itselfon my countenance, I detected 
my reflected self in the mirror, and 
it was the mirror of truth to me: | 
never looked so abominably in my 
life. ‘* Mine is not,” said I to my- 
self, **a right quality countenance, 
for its whole merit seems to consist 
in looking happy and content; with- 
out a smile it is a sad piece of busi- 
ness altogether. Well, allons, fa- 
shion must be obeyed.” 

‘Will you have tea or coffee for’ 
breakfast ; fresh eges or cold ham ?” 
asked my serving man, with more 
humility than I had ever perceived 
before, doubtless arising from my 
commanding air, or from an appte- 
hension that I had some cause to be 
out of humour (for which I had no 
excuse). ** Either,” I was just going 
to reply,“ either, honest James :” for 
I felt hungry, but then rude hunger 
is not the child of dissipation, and 
as dissipation is the offspring of 
fashion, I ought not to appear like 
a rustic in this particular : further- 
more I had perceived, during my 
short stay in the British metropolis, 
that great people were never heartily 
pleased with any thing; and that to 
be fanciful and capricious was du 
bon ton; and, above all, that an ex- 
quisite, or an e/egante, always wanted 
the thing most difficult to obtain; any 
thing but what was present, offered, 
oreasily procured. Come, thought 
I, I must practice my artificial part. 
“Tea,” replied I, ** no—it makes 
me nervous—coffee heats me. I will 
have chocolate.’’—‘“‘In ten minutes,” 
cheerfully answered my _ valet.— 


“Eggs make me bilious,’ This 
was a fib, I knew bile only by 
name; and had, at this time, never 
experienced a nervous attack, nora 
tremulous hand; but I grew more 
refined and comme t/ faut in time. 
** Eggs create bile—and ham is too 
gross food, except on a hunting 
morning.” —* We have some smoked 
salmon,” observed James. “ "Tis 
bad for the breath,” said I, **and 
creates an intolerable thirst.”— 
“Fruit,” hazarded he, with an un- 
certain air. ‘“ Too cold for the 
stomach—(although it was what I 
was very fond of )—Have you any 
Scotch marmalade ?” * No, Sir ;” 
(this was as it ought to be) * but I 
can get some immediately.’’—* Do 
so,” (with an attempt at being 
peevish) * he sure that it is genuine, 
and never in future omit having 
some in the house.”’ He bowed and 
retired, and I felt somehow or 
other not quite easy within. Was 
this Boers What mattered, it 
was fashionable. Bravo! I would 
have cried to myself, but nature and 
1 were now beginning to turn our 
back on each other, and to disagree. 
My toilet was longer and more 
studied than usual; yet I never 
looked worse. 

I now entered the breakfast-room, 
and found every thing that a mode- 
rate man could wish for. “I have 
a great mind to order a broiled 
chicken,” I just assented, when 
two fellows ran simultaneously to 
the door to procure it. ‘* No—hang 
it—I shall S better without it.’’ 
Obedience was bowed. ‘“ What a 
Turk!” said I to myself ; aye, and 
a troublesome, ill-tempered Turk, 
too, whispered reason. But what 
business had reason to do in town ? 
Ina winter in high life above all ? 

“ Your German tailor is below 
stairs,’ announced a third livery- 
man. “Show him up directly,” 
thoughtlessly and ungardedly,quoth 
I; and in a few seconds a high- 
dressed simpering fellow was at 
my elbow, followed by another in- 
dividual, carrying a load ofclothes— 
for snip primus was too much the 
ape of a gentleman to carry home 
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his work—this was snip-secundus, 
the tailor’s subaltern’s occupation. 
They both looked much pleased and 
easy in their deportment, which im- 
mediately announced to me my 
error. They had expected to have 
been kept waiting a couple of hours. 
My only plan to recover this mis- 
take was to find fault with the cut 
of the waistcoat, to detect a wrinkle 
in the back of the coat, to reject 
the pantalons, and to be very dubi- 
ous about a swrtout. This, however, 
1 was reconciled to by an assurance, 
that it was twin brother to one 
made for Lord Gerald Algernon 
Highflyer, the son of a Duke, and 
the best dressed and most extrava- 
gant man in Europe. The pantalones, 
it was observed, were made from 
a pattern of an ultra nobleman in 
Paris, on which I drily observed, 
“Well, then, leave them; Iwill try 
them on, although it is probable 
that I shall never wear them.” This 
was another fib, I was determined 
to wear them, and appeared as an 
ultra fashionable that very evening. 
‘The groom is come to know if 
you will ‘have your riding horses, 
stanhope, or curricle this morning,’ 
said James, returning to the room. 
“Neither!” I was just going to ex- 
claim, “ but I began to be tired of 
my scenic part, and a gallop was 
the thing which I longed for. 
Shamrock was brought to the door, 
and 1 was myself once more. Morn- 
ing calls and street-riding are odi- 
ous things, so I was determined to 
get out of town, and to have an 
hour’s tete a tete with nature. As 
1 was mounting my horse a ragged 
Irish soldier approached, beg gging a 
bit of bread;theporter was just going 
to thrust him away, and it would 
have been very good style to have 
allowed it, and to have cantered off 
in perfect indifference ; but the stub- 
born feelings of nature were too 
much for me; a drop of mother’s 
milk (she was unfashionable enough 
to nurse me herself) lurking about 
my heart, made me weak enough, 
not only to compassionate and re- 
lieve my countryman, but also to 
desire that he would cal] the next 
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morning that I might enquire as to 
the county from which he came,what 
service he had seen, and how he 
came to be discharged without a 
pension. I heard the porter mur- 
muring, “* the town is over-run with 
these lazy Irish fellows, stra ping 
thieves a8 won't work, and th iere’s 
no keeping the door free of them.,”’ 
Now the saucy janitor was in a great 
mistake ; the want of work is their 
destruction ; they toil like slaves at 
home for a bit of bread, and they 
can, in thousands of instances, find 
neither, which induces them to seek 
for relief elsewhere. Here pride 
forsook me. “This poor fellow* 
has, no doubt, done more for his 
country than I have,” hinted truth 
to me as 1 gallopped along. The 
upstart or the adventurer may be 
ashamed of his country, but a man 
of honour must say, @ tante ame 
bien né, que la patric est chere. I 
could have cea dabout bye-roads 
and green lanes all the day, but the 
appearance of twilight put me in 
mind that | had to ‘be seen in the 
Park, and in St. James’s-street, and 
I must drop a few cards at the 
houses and lodgings of my visiting 
acquaintances, whose names in 
lengthy array on my table and in my 
card racks, began to proclaim me 
as one who was well known in 
the beau monde. 1 accordingly 
regained the town at three parts 
speed, and got through the fog 
time enough to be seen in the lamp- 
light in St. James’s-street and in 
Old Bond-street. I called on Sir 
Harry Hartless, at Long’s Hotel ; 
he was (I was informed) at the 
Fives’ Court, as he was deeply in- 
terested in the next battle, and had 
also had a set- to, or a manly _ 
up, with a gipsey fellow and ; 
dustman, merely for pleasure ; ‘in 
triumvirate, viz., the gipsey, dust- 
man, and baronet being all ama- 
teurs. 1 dropped my name for 
young Workall, at the St. James’s 
Hotel, and found that he had been 
all the day at Tattersal’s and an- 
other horse-dealer, having four 
horses on sale which were not 
yet paid for by Ais honour, a 


* He had seen service, but had not been long enough in the regiment pre- 
vious to its disbandoning, to entitle him to a pension. 
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stud of a friend’s to puff, a match 
to make with a greenhorn, and ad- 
vice to take of an old ostler who was 
let into the secret of a certain race, 
which was decided before it was 
run, and was to be what is genteelly 
termed a throw oe Pretty oc- 
cupations, thought I, for men of 
family and fortune ! I was after- 
wards told “ that it was all right.” 
My last call was at Lord Leather- 
head’s, in the Square; he was gone 
on foot to the city, arm-in-arm with 
a young grazier. Is this comme al 
asked I of myself, but soon 
recollected that his Lordship’s es- 
tates were all incumbered; that he 
had an execution in one of them, 
and that he had lost a large sum of 
money at the Union Club, which 
must be paid, so he got acquainted 
with this youth at New Market, and 
is now taking him to the money- 
market to join him as a security to 
an Israelite money lender; he will, 
no doubt, dighten the erazier’ 8 we iwht 
by the Spring Meeting, if he leaves 
him wherewith to make a match at 
all. Some time after this, my Lord 
did me the favour to ask me to dine 
with his young friend; but, as I had 
no design upon Mr, Marsh, | begged 
leave to decline: the party jas 
made up of Corinthians, so | should 
have been out of my latitude, for I 
had much yet to learn, for which I 
did not feel inclined to pay an over- 
high price. ‘Turning the corner of 
the street, an emaciated thing, ona 
coach-box, placed behind three blood 
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chesnut horses and one grey, drop- 
ped his wrist and threw his elbow 

at me: this was the gentlemanly sa- 
lute of a titled coachman whom I 
had met at iny Cousin’s one night, 
but who had so doubled the cape, in 
his driving excursion, that I did 
not rec ollect him; he was not worth 
the trouble. I, however, gave him 
a nod and passed on, 


“ What a piece of work is man!’ 


Was an exclamation which one 
could not refrain from making, on 
seeing this coach-box Lord, with 
mother of pearl buttons the size of 
a saucer each, with half a score of 
silk handkerchiefs and wrappers 
round tts neck, with the hat of a 
mail driver, a puny growth of red 
hair on each cheek, terminating in 
a point at the chin like — tip of a 
carrot, so ‘that the Lord’s face look- 
ed like the sign of the broken spec- 
tacles, displaying a vacancy in front, 
with a narrow rim of gilding on 
each side. The Right Honourable 
looked at brother coachee on the 
box, from time to time, as he squared 
his elbows; as much as to say, 
“ there’sa pair ofus.”’ Brother whip, 
in his turn, looked up to his master. 
They had by this time turned the 
corner, all right. And, as I doubt 
not, my lady-readers are not 
sorry to get rid of my Lord, we 
shall leave him there, and conclude 
by subscribing myself, 

T heir 1 most humble Servant. 

and admirer, &c. 





A DREAM. 


(Continued from page 417 vol. 84.) 


"T'was strange,—there seem'd a 7 that lighten’d through 


The clouds which overhung that 


istant land, 


But, as | read the lore those mystic waves 

Gave to my soul, I mark’d that nota sparkle 

Play’d upon all le saw: they rose and fell 

In rapid alternation—but in vain; each change was but frew 


dark to darker still, 


For not a gleam from that phantasmal world 

Lit one dark billow on the side I gazed at. 

Though all was gloom, yet, with a limner’s art, 

My prophet fancy shaped a host of forms,— 

Though dark, Oh! too distinct !—of varied shadows, 
Without the aid of one bright hue to tint them. 
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It was a fair girl in her maiden prime 
Blushing at her own loveliness, which rose 
To the bright verge of womanhood, like morn 
Peeping o’er ocean's rosy rim. She saw 
Her charms reflected in a thousand eyes 
That languished on her ; but her spirit yet 
Was as a virgin mirror, which the form 
Of man hath never shaded. Her pure heart’s 
Devotion glow’d as yet for heaven alone ; 
Or, if at times, an earthly wish might burn 
To worship the Creator in his creature, 
She had not yet the taintless altar found 
Whereon to kindle up such holy flame. 
Wealth shone around her; wit and valour shower’d 
Their laurels at her feet ; Devotion’s eye 
Turn’d from its heavenliest visions to her face, 
Or seem’d to view them all embodied there: 
The very air that compass’d her was fraught 
With burning sighs; but, in her saintliness, 
She pass’d the fiery ordeal unscath’d, 
Unshaken. E’en the gems of praise that Love 
Had taught his sister Poesy to link 
Together in a radiant chain of song, 
Were still disown’d by her; for she was like 
Some bashful flow’r that spends its little life 
In hiding from the day-god’s kindling glance,— 
As if unworthy of so proud a beam,— 
Dyes whose divinest light is in themselves. 
But there was one who lov’d her as a part 
Of her own being ; for ’twas she had given 
The germ of that sweet bud which years had ripen’é 
Into the loveliest thing that heaven e’er smil’d on. 
She doted on her child, as on a something 
Which, if not mingled with her existence s¢z/d, 
Had once been so; and the mysterious chain 
That binds a mother to her offspring long 
After its life is parted from her own, 
As to a sever’d limb with which the nerves 
Throb in like sympathy, as when it form’d 
A portion of the frame, left her no wish, 
No thought, unwoven with her daughter’s weal. 
And yet a parent’s love has more of fear 
To lose for ever what it dotes on, than 
Of longing to still hold it near the heart! 
Mine had both feelings—and a twofold woe !— 
The matron watch’d that season coming o’er 
Her darling daughter’s life,—that blissful season 
Whose breezes are love-whisperings, that make 
The young flowers kiss each other; and whose warmth 
Glows in the lightning glance, or in the shower 
Melts, to form rainbows which the loving eye 
May write a mystic promise on; whose clouds 
Are but a veil where bashful beauty hides 
Awhile to robe itself in fresher charms ;— 
Then look’d around amidst the countless youths 
Turning, like sunflowers, to the same bright idol, 
For one whose peerless form and soul might make it 
Virtue to wither every hope but his, 
And realize the fairy visions which 
Will tloat between young eyes and every object 
They wander o’er, shedding soft light upon it, 
Though the pure bosom knows not whence the beams 
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Are kindled, but anconsciously dwells on them, 

As on far sunshine, from a shadowy vale 

Seen smiling o’er the mountains, tho’ the source 

Of day be shrouded from the gazer’s view. 

If such a one was found, I knew not, nor 

Could wish to know: suffice it, that a rival 

In my beloved one’s heart,—a burning wooer, 

Who ne’er had prest her delicate palm, but with 

A thrill unfelt in our young seraph union,— 

Who ne’er had caught her on his boyish knee, 
And,—clinging to her lips, as he would drain 

The sweet soul out of them,—long’d for no earthlier 
Bliss,—whose affection never had been water'd, 

And purified, by the unsullied flow 

Of his best, earliest feelings, as mine had ; 

But sprang up like a tropical shrub upon 

Some arid sands that rivulet ne’er freshen’d,— 
He—he—the hell-kite !—with a ravenous dart, 
Sweep’d down betwixt me, and that beautious bird,— 
Which, haply, had but wander’d from its cage 

To be the sweetlier won back to my bosom,— 

And bore away the prize! 





I did not see them 
Hand-in-hand at the altar; no,—my stars 
Were not so pitying; they would needs shine over 
The slowly mouldering ruins of this heart, 
Which, at a sight so blasting, were at once 
Whelm‘d in oblivion'’s dark and tombless grave, 
As a tall tower by some volcano-burst, 
Scorch’d into playthings for the wind, or thrust 
Into the riv’n earth’s undisgorging maw,— 
Viewless, and swift, tho’ vast, in its destruction. 
I had seen the black spot ere it grew a storm, 
A plague,—and fled from it: I would have shunn’d 
All knowledge of the time, the place, forenamed 
For the last contract to be seal’d with vows— 
With lips—whose meetings was to bar me out, 
Like a disconsolate Peri, from my heaven ;— 
I would have nothing known; but those curst tidings 
Which torture us like imps of hell, and yet 
Have angel’s wings to fleet unto us, yell’d 
Into mine ears the very hour—Oh! God! 
Though hill, and vale, and ocean, swell’d and sank 
Between us, I could hear the interchange 
Of their fond fealty !—aye, the very murmur 
Of their fierce longings! every marriage-peal 
Around me seem'd a knell, and every death-bell 
Rung like a nuptial chime. I sought the forest, 
For its lone shadows; but ev'n there, the breeze, 
Fitfully panting on the stirr'd leaves, told me 
All the dark doings of a bridal night. 
I rush’d again into the glorious noonbeam, 
But, oh it lit young faces, fair and mirthful, 
Such as ne’er frown’d upon the enamour’d boys 
Tripping 4t with them o’er the printless turf 
As lightly as the elfin joy within 
Their buoyant bosoms, in which love ne'er grew 
To be but rooted up by the same hand 
Which planted it. I dared not flee again 
To those win 2 i 8 woods ;—the mountains gave 
Too sweeping an horizon for an eye 
That could not look on aught untinged with sorrow :— 
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Darkness and solitude—that heartless nymph 
Who smiles but on the glad—alike [ dreaded; 
For, by removing from the eye or brain 
All pressure of external sense or thought, 
They but empower the struggling soul within, 
And give the full of grief an “ampler r scope 
To swell and burst itse ‘If with agony. 
Oh! how I long’d, as I look’d up unto 
The blue arch bending o’er me, i an arm 
Of more than Titan strength, to wrench away 
Its ponderous key-stone, that the topping firmament 
Might crush my soul into annihilation ! 
But then the palsying sense of human feebleness 
Opprest me tenfold, and [ saw myself 
An insect coop’d beneath the pygmy dome 
Of an inverted wine-cup,—for no loftier, 
Compared with all the infinity beyond, 
Is what we gaze on of etherial space. 

Time flitted round and round me, but I saw not 
End or beginning i in his yearly cireuit,— 
Like the worm’s wildering web, it seem’d interminate. 
My brain reel’d with its vertigo of thoughts, 
Till, as the whirl noW linger’ ‘d—ceas *d, | knew not 
To which point of the compass I had turn’d ; 
Whether I might expect the borean winter, 
The oriental spring, the south-born summer, 
Or the red west of autumn’s annual sunset, 
To rave, to smile, to shine, or soften o’er me: 
What marvel ? when the seasons that float over 
The passion-clouded heaven of the heart, 
Full long had past unfelt or undistinguish’ d? 
For mirth and love had sate upon my cheek 
Mocking each other with the same wild laugh: 
Driven from the phrenzy-flooded breast,—as brutes 
Of differing kind from earth’s deep deluged vales ;- 
They herded there together, nought retaining 
Of their first nature, save a mutual hate. 
Reason had slept—and not undreamingly— 
Through a chill twilight, neither slumbrous night, 
Nor still a sultry noon, and now awakening,— 
Like a roused infant from its late siesta ;— 
Started to find the dark hour not o’erpast, 
And look’d out for the flagging wing of morning, 
That morn whose pinions wake the dead with odours, 
Vainly my soul had flutter’d fiom its ark, 
For it had found no resting-place: [ still 
Threaded the world’s dim labyrinth,—my sole comfort, 
That never blindest wanderer miss’d its end, 





(To be continued.) 
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“ Let us beat the ample field, 
Try what the open, what the covert yield ; 
The latent tracts, the giddy heights explore, 
Of all who blindly creep, or madly soar ; 
Eye nature’s walks, shoot folly as it flies, 
And catch the manners living as they rise : 
Laugh where we must, be candid where we can, 
But vindicate the ways of God to man.” 





Mr. Epiror. 

On the two subjects which are 
prefixed as a title to this essay, can 
any thing more be said than has 
been already repeated over and 
over in various shapes, and under, 
various pretences? Perhaps not, 
taking them in the abstract ; still, 
the alterations in human affairs, the 
follies, the vices, the crimes, and, 
what is a far more pleasing theme, 
the virtues of the beings by whom 
this world is peopled, must afford 
sufficient room for a paper of mo- 
derate length, once a month, by w ay 
of comment or i}lustration, praise 
or reproof. ‘Such a paper it is my 
intention to furnish ; and, I hope to 
render the series neither uninterest- 
ing nor unamusing. 

As a sort of introduction, I shall 
give a slight sketch of the principal 
events in “My own Life.”’ My readers 
may then judge what qualifications 
1 possess for the office of censor, 
with which I have invested myself, 
and gratify their curiosity at the 
same time; which, according to 
Addison, is always excited by the 
history, character, &c. &c. of him 
whose lucubrations they are perus- 
ing. 

I am the son of a substantial 
country squire, who, although he 
was ignorant of every thing except 
hunting and racing (and he had the 
best horses and dogs i in thecountry), 
was determined that his son should 
enjoy those advantages which he 
wanted himself; and accordingly 
neither pains nor expense were 
spared | in completing my education. 
A private tutor was engaged till I 
wa sold enough for college ; when I 
was entered of ,Ww here I passed 





through my course of studies re- 


gularly enough, neither exciting 
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much praise nor much censure from 
my tutors; acquiring a suflicient 
stock of Latin and Greek to form a 
more agreeable companion to my 
father’s chaplain, during my visits 
to the Old Hall at the vacations, than 
any which its vicinity afforded him. 
Together we perused the classie 
page; and many a brilliant and ap- 
posite remark was elicited from his 
well-stored mind, as we dwelt on 
histories of past ages, or drank rich 
streams of inspiration from the pure 
fountains of poesy and oratory, 
which the schools of Greece and 
Rome afford us. Venerable man! 
to thy instructions | owe much of 
the little good which mark my cha- 
racter; and the recollection of the 
hours [ have passed with you in my 
dear father’s library, is fraught 
with pleasure, unmixed with any 
alloying sensations, except that 
of regret at the loss of one ] 
loved so dearly, and of whose real 
worth I was, perhaps, ignorant, till 
he had become an Lahsbiennt of 
those bright regions, to fit himself 
for which was the whole object of 
his life. This tribute to the memory 
of one of the best of men, may be 
pardoned, I trust, by all: and those 
who have to lament a similar loss 
will not be slow in appreciating 
my feelings. 

Having left college, the profession 
in which I was to win my way to fame 
became the next subject of discus- 
sion. The church was declined by my- 
self, as | was of opinion my habits 
were not sedate or serious enough 
for a minister of that gospel, which 
inculeates morality and purity in 
their most sublime forms; and I 
wanted a Mentor too much to as- 
sume an office which would make 
me the instructor and reprover of 
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of others. Physic was mentioned, 
but my father could not bear the 
sight ofa hysician, his own medi- 
cine had been exercise; and he 
never consulted the faculty but once, 
when, in a desperate chase, he broke 
his leg, and put out his collar- 
bone in taking a leap, which every 
other huntsman had turned away 
from. A surgeon was sent for to 
« splice the broken bones ;” but even 
then my father growled at the idea 
of employing him; and said if he 
had not had a parcel of weak women 
and helpless children ‘about him, 
there would have been no necessity 
for it. If my mother or sister had 
broken a leg, he would have 
“‘ spliced” it, as easy as he would a 
puppys. Physic was, therefore, 
quite out of the question. Next 
came law: but here again I put in 
my caveat. id would never immerse 
myself in chambers to study the vile 
jargon of the law; I would never 
embrace a_ profession, where I 
should be obliged to argue for “fee 
in defence of any cause, good or 
bad; and have to be as often the 
advocate of a rogue as of an honest 
man. Here, too, my father chimed 
in: he had never liked the law or 
lawyers, since old Taxem, the at- 
torney of a neighbouring village, 
had brought an action for assault 
and battery against him, and ob- 
tained one farthing damages, the 
‘Squire having horse-whipped him 
one day, for insulting and illtreating 
a poor old woman, who had seen 
better days; but whom “ poverty's 
evil eye” had blighted, and who 
had fallen into the power of Mr. 
Taxem, by not being able to dis- 
charge a small debt, contracted 
during a period of sickness. My 
father paid the debt, and, as I have 
said, horsewhipped the lawyer; he 
obtained the prayers and bleselenss 
of the widow, and the enmity of the 
attorney. “The former, he said, 
would smooth his passage to the 
grave, the latter he valued not a 
rush, as he defied all the lawyers in 
England to injure him, while he 
did his duty to his country and to 
society. 

The church, law, and physic be- 
ing dismissed for the reasons stated ; 
and trade being scouted nem. con., 
as too mechanical a pursuit for the 
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heir of the Hildebrands, the army 
only remained. My mother shook 
her head, as soon as it was men- 
tioned : ** why cannot he remain at 
home,” said she: ** why should he 
court dangers in pursuit of the bub- 
ble reputation; and perhaps leave 
us to mourn his untimely death in 
a foreign Jand.”’—* But my brother 
would look so handsome in uni- 
form,” exclaimed my lovely sister ; 
** and could he not go into the mili- 
tia, they never go abroad.” —** The 
militia!’ exclaimed I, with indig- 
nation—* no, that will never do; if 
l am a soldier, I will be one indeed 
—none of your feather-bed, stay-at- 
home, skulking work for me, ina 
period of danger ; and when honour 
and glory are to be acquired by all 
who have the spirit to contend for 
them.” — *“* Well, well,” rejoined 
Maria, “J should as little like to 
see you shrinking from the post of 
honour or of duty, as you would be 
inclined so to act, my testy bro- 
ther: yet,” and a tear dimmed the 
lustre of as bright an eye as ever 
sparkled from beneath the dark 
lashes of a beautiful maid, —* I 
could not bear the idea of losing 
you ; and waris so dangerous.” — 
** Aye, my dear,” replied I, pressing 
her cheek, “* and ’tis dangerous to 
eat or sleep, for men have died in 
the act of loins both. ‘The army is 
my choice. I will promise, if for- 
tunate enough, to have a skirmish 
with the enemy, that I will neither 
run rashly into danger, nor dis- 
grace my name and ancestry. So, 
my dear father, your blessing and 
your sword.” This scene passed in 
the library: I knelt at his feet as I 
spoke; and laying my hand on my 
head, he said, ** thou hast it; God 
bless thee, my boy?’’ His speech 
faultered, but he advanced to the 
fire-place, over which was suspended 
among other trophies, a sword, that 
he had worn, when serving his 
country during the American war, 
He took it down, drew it from the 
sheath, examined the blade care- 
fully, to see whether corroding rust 
had tainted the brightness of the 
steel, and finding it ‘* pure and un- 
defiled,” he advanced to me, said, 
“Here, Reginald, take thy father's 
sword, boy: ‘a better never did 
sustain itself upon a soldiers thigh” 
i 
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it has never been drawn upon a 
friend, nor sheathed when in front 
of an enemy of my country: go 
you, my boy, and ‘ do likewise.’’ 
I took the weapon, and pressing the 
naked blade, vowed, deat my life 
should be devoted to the service of 
my country ; and that I would never 
shrink from defending her name, 


whilst she needed the exertions of 


one of her sons. The good old 


chaplain who had been a witness of 


all that passed, now advanced ; he 
gave me some good advice relative 
to my conduct in the new line of life 
in which I was about to engage; 
and fervently prayed, that I might 
live to be as my father was, the 
blessing of his own family, and of 

all by whom he was surrounded. 
To this prayer I most fervently eja- 
culated, Amen. 

This important point being ad- 
justed, an ensign’s commission was 
purchased for me ina marching re- 
giment, of which an old friend and 
companion of my father was colonel. 
Of my campaigns I shall not give 
any account: the dangers and hard- 
ships of the field, and the “ perils 
of the imminent deadly breach,’ 
would afford materials for many an 
essay, and itis a subject I am afraid 
to touch upon, for old soldiers love 
to be garrulous, and to * fight their 
battles o ‘eragain.” I shall therefore 
dismiss this portion of my history, 
by saying I continued in the army 
till the conclusion of 1815; that 
I returned home just in time, to 
receive the last sigh of my rever- 
ed parent, who descended to the 
grave full of years, leaving me 
sole heir to his estates—would I 
could add, to his virtues also. My 
mother and the venerable chaplain, 
had been dead some years; but my 
sister still lives. She is yet in 
‘‘ single blessedness,”’ for, having 
fixed her affection upon a young 
ofcer who, during the short truce 
of Amiens accompanied me to Elm- 
wood Hall, on a visit to my friends, 
and he, poor fellow, soon after fall- 
ing gallantly fighting in the hostile 
field, ~—she has remained unmarried 
for his sake; and is now my house- 
keeper. We live together in unin- 
terrupted harmony: she is the best 
creature breathing, and she looks 
up to her brether as one of the 


wisest of mortals! God help thee 
silly girl! how affection does blind 
thee to the faults and follies of thy 
whimsical relative. 

I now live in my family mansion, 
surrounded by my tenants, whom I 
am proud to call ny Moule: the 
sniglibentheat affords some good 
society too; and once a week, a few 
of us old fellows meet at the village 
inn, where we take our beet-ste ak, 
and then over a glass of port, or of 
grog, we discuss the affairs of the 
day. The vicar, in general, makes 
one of our hart shoes party; and j 
worthy man is Dr. Spintext. He 
and his parishioners live most ami- 
ably ; they have no disputes about 
tithes or dues; and he is always 
ready to sooth their woes, to relieve 
their distress, or to share in their 
humble joys. 


“ For to relieve the wretched is his 


pride, 
And e’en his feelings lean to virtue’s 
side; 


But, in his duty prompt, at ev'ry call, 

He watches, weeps, he prays and 
feels for all: 

And as a bird each fond endearment 
hies, 

To tempt its new fledged offspring to 
the skies, 

He tries each art, reproves each dull 
delay, 

Allares to brighter worlds, and leads 
the way.” 


Captain Firedrake, a half-pay 
navy oflicer, is another of our guests. 
He is a thorough bred seaman; a 
sailor every ine hof him. He loves 
his king and his country; and can 
treata pretty girl with as much zest 
as any lad of twenty in the vicinity. 
He has seen some service, but he 
protests, that he would be afloat 
again if his sovereign required his 
service. ‘Then we have Major Spat- 
terdash, an honest old veteran; Sir 
Giabriel Tunbelly, a tox - ~—— 
knight, whose seat is about half ¢ 
mile distant from Elmwood ; Mr. 
Precious, the villiage surgeon; Mr. 
Sobersides, the lawyer, and a few 
other chosen spirits, whom the fine 
country and the good company ’ have 
induced to come and settle in the 
vicinity of At our hebdoma- 
dal meetings we hold “ interesting 
converse ;"’ the new publications are 
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discussed, the merits of the last new 
work by the author of Waverley as- 
certained—and, as I have a scape- 
grace of a great nephew, who sends 
me regularly all the new periodicals, 
and as | am known to a in habits 
of intimacy with several of the artists 
of the day, my opinion is listened 
to on all literary subjects with great 
deference ; — many pleasant hours 
are thus spent at the ‘ King’s 


Arms,” and many an interesting con- 
versation there takes place, which 
deserves to be recorded. 

I have now informed you and your 
readers of every particular, which 
it concerns them to know about me 
and my family for the present, and 
till next month I bid you adieu. 


REGINALD HILDEBRAND. 


Elmwood Hall, Dec. 12, 1823. 
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“ Here’s fine revolution an we had the trick to see’t. 








Oh! world thy slippery turns, 


We know what we are, but know not what we may be.” 





SHAKSPEARE. 


Avas! for the heroes and sages of old, 
Though immortal, how chang’d is their state! 
They the worlds ups and downs have been doom’d to unfold, 
And a lesson impart to the great. 
Poor Cato, is domiciled on Holborn-hill,. 
But no longer the Stoic is wise ; 
He sells rat-traps and mole-traps, these vermin to kill, 
And wire meat-safes to keep off the flies. 


Great Casar, a grocer, at Cripplegate dwells, 
A dealer in plums and bohea: 

ALEXANDER himself, as a brazier excels, 
For a maker of trumpets is he : 

In the purlieus of Houndsditch his hammer resounds, 
War he loves—but the worst thing of all, 

His abode and his trade, his cognomen confounds 
With the man’s who ill-treated St. Paul. 


Mars, the great god of war, in a piteous case is, 
At his tan-yard, near Bermondsey Church : 
Blithe Baccuus, in Thames-street, sells bottles and glasses, 
But for wine, he is left in the lurch. 
Poor Homer is doom’d on a coach-box to sit, 
And so badly conducts himself there, 
It was but t’other day he was led to Bow-street, 
And was punish’d for bilking his fare. 


Bold Recuuvs station’d in Great Newport-street, 
Deals in rattles, and drums and wax dolls ; 

And Hecror, a poor jobbing tailor, you'll meet, 
In an alley not far from St. Paul's. 

Stern Nero has taken a dashing hotel, 
Where he’s fixt, and at home toa T; 

His dinners and lodgings are known to excel, 


And no longer a tyrant is he. 
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Ev'n the patriarchs, prophets, and ancient apostles, 
Have in business embark’d, one and all: 

Father ABRAHAM in term-time the spectator jostles, 
With his bag and his briefs at Guildhall. 

His friend Lor keeps a pork-shop, near Ratcliff-highway, 
In the Minories poor Moses sells hops ; 

AARON deals in old clothes, Levi cries them all day, 
Ham and Jacopn both stick to their shops. 


Noau cuts out a coat for the peer or the squire, 
At his shop-board not far from Bond-street ; 
Evtsua, in Shoreditch, a worker of wire, 
Sells bird-cages, and skewers for roast-meat. 
A boot-maker is Davip to dandies of fashion, 
Danie dabbles a bit in the stocks ; 
Jon has turn’d auctioneer !—’tis a patient vocation, 
Grave his visage and hoary his locks. 


Holy Pau, near Dukes-place, sells his cakes and hot rolls, 
But his * bake-house”’ is at Doctor’s Commons;* 
MaTTHew sojourns in Store-street, a dresser of polls 
And attends in his shop to each summons. 
Mark has set up in Holborn, by business a tailor, 
Luke a shoe-maker dwells in Cheapside, 
Joun has stuck to the craft too, a general retailer, 
Now to Chelsea he’s gone to reside. 


In the like piteous plight see the worthies of Britain, 
Ev’n her potentates, poets and sages ; 
To rub on through this life, strange expedients they’ve hit on, 
Unknown to the world’s better ages. 
Great ALFRED in Coleman-street sells fishing rods, 
Rurvs hangs out his sign in Long-lane, 
Haro tp, beadle of Islington, swears by the gods, 
He’s hard work’d, and has cause to complain. | 


SuHAKSPEARE doom’d to a soldier’s life—lo! the old stager 
Heads a troop—and of rank he’s deserving ; 

Orway finds better luck, he has long been Jubb'd major, 
And his half pay will keep him from starving. 

Drypen sells bombasins, at Wood-street, in the city, 
BeaumonT rules at the County Fire-office, 

And that FLercuer should quit him is truely a pity, 
For at trading he seems quite a novice. 


But while Beaumont and FLetTcuer no longer we meet, 
Coadjutors in trade or in writing, 

"Tis pleasant to see, as we walk through Fleet-street, 
« Rowe and Water” sell books so inviting. 

As for Conereve, no longer he writes for the stage, 
Wit and humour would not fill his pockets ; 

Now in deeds truly tragic he’s found to engage, 
And destruction deals round with his rockets. 


* Paul’s Bakehouse Court, in Godliman-street. 
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The sky-born Newron long flourished a draper, 
Till so many got into the trade, 

At the fam’d * Central Mart” he has since cut a caper 
Finding service for footman and maid, 

Then for Mitron th’ immortal, ah! what shall we say ? 
He who Pegassus rul’d like a filly, 

Is a horse-breaker, still in an ignoble way, 
At his stable-yard in Piccadilly. 


Alas! for these sages and worthies renown’'d, 
And for others who share the same fate ; 

*Tis a lesson we learn if we search the world round, 
Fickle fortune still sports with the great. 

Then away with all pride, high or low our condition, 
Life is fleetin snl heeuner’ with sorrow, 

Let each act well his part and with patient submission 
Bear the lot that awaits him to-morrow. 


Islington, Dec. 1823. N. 





TO A ROBIN AT THE APPROACH OF WINTER. 


Sweet herald of the drooping year, 
Awhile thy warbling notes prolong, 
Awhile enchant my list’ning ear, 
With thy soft, swelling, varied song. 


Ah! quit not yet thy fav’rite spray, 
But still the dulcet note indite ;— 

Still lengthen out thy vesper-lay, 
Till ioe melt shadeless into night. 


But hark ! did not that parting note, 
Which stole so tender as it fell, 

Faint from thy trembling, thrilling throat, 
Some direful future ills foretell ? 


Oh! yes, sweet bird, I feel thy woe :— 

Thy woes, thy wants through winter's reign, 
O’er ice-bound rills, o’er fields of snow, 

To hop and look for food in vain. 


But cease thy sorrows :—smiling spring, 
Will soon her charms again return ; 

And joy, and love, and music bring :— 
So cease, sweet mourner,—cease to mourn. 


But ah! how different is the state, 
Of him whose ear thy notes delight ; 
His hopes of spring are now too late, 
Involv’d in life’s drear winter’s night. 


J. F. 
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The Character of the Russians, and a 
Detailed History of Moscow. By 
Robert Lyall, M.D. 4to. pp. 639. 
London : Cadell, 1823, 


Any information respecting a 
country which is rising to such 
great importance in the scale of 
nations as Russia, cannot fail to be 
interesting to the British public; 
but it is doubly enhanced when the 
author is unbiassed in his opinions, 
and independent in expressing them. 
Judging from the work now before 
us, we should pronounce Dr. Lyall 
to be a character of this description. 
While with grateful feeling he con- 
fesses the obligations he is under to 
the Emperor, he still disclaims the 
language of flattery, and gives, in 
the ‘ieodiion. an earnest of that 
manly and ingenuous adherence to 
truth, which he has shewn through- 
out the work. He conceals no fact 
that ought to be disclosed, and dis- 
closes nothing, as fact, for which he 
is not prepared to vouch. When we 
consider the vast extent of territory 
which the Autocrat of the North has 
under his sway, stretching from the 
utmost extremity of Siberia to the 
frontiers of China, and from the 
wilds of Crim Tartary to the plains 
of Warsaw, we are naturally anxious 
to enquire into the condition of the 
people inhabiting those immense 
regions, and to ascertain, as far as 
possible, the principles upon which 
their civil policy is regulated in all 
the details of despotism. Most of 
the writers on Russia have been 
carried away by a spirit of exagge- 
ration, which has either led them to 
magnify defects, or multiply perfec- 
tions far beyond the standard of 
truth. Dr. Clarke has not avoided 
the former fault, and M. Dupin, a 
writer of some celebrity, has clearly 
fallen into the latter, in the work 
which has recently come from his 
pen. Itis, therefore, with pleasure 
we now take up the production of 
an author, whose statements appear 


impartial, and whose knowledge, 
judgment, and discrimination, have 
so well qualified him for the task he 
has undertaken. Anticipating some 
objections that may be made to his 
work on two opposite grounds, he 
says, in his preface, ** I have formed 
my opinions from facts, and stated 
the convictions of mv heart with 
impartiality.” He certainly seems 
to have done so in every instance, 
and the mass of information, which 
a long residence in the ancient capi- 
tal of the empire enabled him to 
collect, is extremely valuable at the 
present juncture, as illustrative of 
what Russia can, and what she can- 
not accomplish in her projected 
schemes of ambition and aggran- 
disement. The moral revolution 
effected by Peter the Great, extra- 
ordinary as it was, still left the sub- 
jects of his vast dominions in a state 
of semi-barbarism, a state from 
which the majority of them have 
not yet emerged, and it was only 
within a recent period that Russia 
in the progress of civilization, be- 
came entitled to a place on the map 
of civilized Europe. That she has 
made great and rapid advances in 
the arts of social improvement every 
man must allow, but that she has 
done as muchas M. Dupin gives her 
credit for, no man who reads Dr. 
Lyall’s work will for a moment ad- 
mit. M. Dupin does not hesitate to 
assert, that the Muscovites of the 
present day are more civilized 
than the Austrians; whereas, Dr. 
Lyall, with much more truth says, 
“It does not seem probable that 
either the reign of Alexander or of 
his immediate successors, will en- 
able Russia to take her place, in all 
respects, upon an equality with the 
civilized nations of Europe.’’ The 
fact is, that in Austria the public 
mind has been as it were stationary 
for centuries, and national culture 
seems to have attained all that can 
be attained under the peculiar sys- 
tem of despotism that prevails there ; 
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but in no part of the Austrian domi- 
nions with the exception of the pro- 
vinces immediately bordering on 
Turkey, shall we meet with a popu- 
lation so rude, so ignorant, as we 
find in the most civilized districts 
of modern Muscovy. As in all 
countries, the peasantry constitute 
the great majority of the nation, as 
well as its firmest support, it will 
not be uninteresting to learn what 
state they are in throughout the 
Russian empire. 


“ The Russian peasantry are in the 
first, or agricultural stage of civiliza- 
tion; they are therefore not in a state 
of barbarism; neither are they civi- 
lized, but they are making progress 
towards civilization, especially to the 
imitative stage. In Russia, where, 
comparatively speaking, s0 many ma- 
nufactures, arts, and trades are carried 
on by the natives, to supply the neces- 
sities and luxuries of the civilized and 
polite part of society, the genius of 
improvement, though shackled, must be 
in activity. 

“ What a contrast between the no- 
mad tribes of Tartary, or the savage 
mountaineers of the Caucasus, and the 
tranquil Russian boors, who till their 
own and their master’s land, who tend 
their flocks and herds on the same spot 
from year to year, who are governed 
by laws, in some degree, suited to their 
moral state, and who go on in the same 
beaten path of religion from birth to 
death! The former are in a state of 
barbarisin ; the latter have surely quit- 
ted its precincts. 

“Though domestic slavery be the 
most cruel and oppressive civil sub- 
jection, to those who have tasted the 
sweets of liberty, yet those ignorant 
of these sweets experience no priva- 
tion; and such is the condition of the 
Russian peasantry. When they are 
educated, have learned what liberty is, 
and to prize its blessings, it will be 
time to give them their freedom. That 
this step may be taken with caution, 
and only a part of the empire set free, 
at atime, must be the wish of every 
man acquainted with Russia, and every 
philanthropist who has studied human 
nature on the great scale, by the his- 
tory of nations, and of the world.” 


With respect to the upper ranks of 
society, the picture given of them 
by Dr. Lyall, can never be recon- 
ciled to our ideas of honour, good 
faith and propriety. He represents 
the trading and mercantile classes 
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as knavish in the extreme, defraud- 
ing in every instance the persons 
the ‘vy deal w ith, and having recourse 
to the meanest artifices in order to 
eflect their purpose. He regards the 
conduct of the nobles as altogether 
at variance with the habits and feel- 
ings of Englishmen; and, that it 
must be so, will readily appear from 
the following brief outline. 


“In different ways the conduct of 
the Russian nobles surprises Britons. 
The French often say, that they are 
outré, and laugh at their procedure ; 
but we are accustomed to regard many 
of their oufré actions as very 
very base, very perfidions, and very 
sinful. Many of the Russians, how- 
ever, do not seem to have the smallest 
idea of wrong, in what are generally 
reckoned ignoble and detestable trans- 
actions, encroachments on good faith, 
and infringements of the moral law.” 


ean, 


It appears that an inordinate spirit 
of curiosity prevails among all ranks 
in Russia, so much so, that the most 
indelicate questions are asked, and 
categorical answers expected. In 
this we have a strong proof of the 
absence of due cultivation, for in 
proportion as the mind becomes en- 
helene: it acquires just notions 
of propriety, notions which would 
of course prevent a man from in- 
dulging in impertinent interrogato- 
ries. What should we think in Eng- 
land, if persons who ought to know 
better, were to act like the Russian 
nobles in this particular ? Advert- 
ing to the pre-existence of their in- 
quisitiveness, the author furnishes 
these original samples of it. 


“ With as much ease as they say 
* How do you do?’ the nobles ask the 
most unexpected, and what we reckon 
the most impertinent questions, with 
respect to your connections and tamily, 
your property and revenues, and your 
secret affairs and private opinions. An 
evasive answer, or even directly reply- 
ing, that what respects your own affairs 
you keep concealed, so far from silenc- 
ing them, only prompts their curiosity ; 
and they will continue to tease you 
with their demands, in all forms, either 
till you lose patience and show symp- 
toms of displeasure, or till they extract 
some intelligence from you. Nay, so 
singular are they, that they show evi- 
dently hurt feelings at your refusal to 
gratify their inquisitiveness, especially 
if you are in the smallest degree de- 
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pendant upon them. But they do not 
content themselves merely in making 
enquiries of yourself; they will apply 
to your servant-women or your servant- 
meu, to your lackey or your coachman, 
to any body who may be able to give 
them information. If you are living ia 
their families, the master or mistress 
generally is acquainted with every 
thing you do, through enquiries made 
of your servants. I have known this 
system of acting carried to such 
lengths, that its relation might appear 
fabulous A single instance may give 
the reader an idea of such conduct as 
I allude to. A nobleman who has a 
village in which there is a high belfry 
attached to the church, at certain times 
when he had visitors, caused one of his 
men to sitin the balcony and make a 
regular report of every individual’s 
motions; while a number of servants, 
or spiea, were stationed throughout 
the different houses, who were duly 
examined as to the procedure and con- 
versation of his invited society. As 
the Russians are continually surround- 
ed by numerous servants, the most tri- 
fling actions of every individual are 
known. Similar conduct is pursued 
by the clergy, the merchants, and the 
peasants.” 


In another part he describes the 
whole body of the people as faith- 
less andinconstant. ‘* It must,’ he 
says, ** be avowed, and it is a lament- 
able avowal, that the Russians are 
not a sincere people, and that not 
one in a hundred has any friendship 
worth preserving.’ If morality be 
considered essential to the power 
and stability of a nation, Russia is 
certainly in avery low state. Fraud 
and chicanery characterise her mer- 
chants, low-cunning and deceit per- 
vade all classes, and the degrading 
crime of theft is universal. The 
nobles are represented by Dr. Lyall, 
in a manner that shews them to 
have feelings very little accordant 
with nobility, in our acceptation of 
the term. He describes some of 
them as being sordid, mean, selfish, 
and avaricious; nay, even as being 
as much addicted to theft as the 
most untutored boors. ‘The follow- 
ing instances which he relates, are 
certainly calculated to support the 
charge to the full extent. 


“ In the spring of 1821, I resided at 
Serpuchof, a district town in the go- 
vernment of Moscow. The Maslenitsa, 
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or Butter-week, which precedes the 
Carnival, was distinguished, as in the 
metropolis, by balls and amusements, 
and even a well-managed masquerade. 
A sledge parade was announced for 
Saturday, and a dejeuner d lu forchette, 
by Prince le Maréchal de la 
Noblesse; and 1, among others, ac- 
cepted the invitation. The number of 
sledges was not great, nor the specta- 
cle at all imposing. As the weather 
was cold, every individual present 
seemed to await the breakfast with 
impatience. After being tantalized till 
two o’clock, a shabby entertainment 
followed. Half of the ladies and geu- 
tlemen never sat down, but ate and 
drank while standing on their feet; 
some seized a piece of fish with a fork, 
put it upon a plate, and withdrew from 
the table; others, without ceremony, 
got hold of pieces of a pie, divided on 
purpose, and retired with them in their 
hands. Some got a dram of sweet 
Votki, others a glass of wine, &c. &e, 
All | could come at, in the universal 
scramble, was a little Vothki and a bit 
of pie. A gentleman who had been 
more fortunate, and had partaken of 
two or three dishes, seemed to enjoy 
a triumph, when a servant approached 
him and demanded two roubles and a 
half;—so much for each dish, and half 
a rouble forhisdram. His astonishing 
wild stare of surprize, fury, and indig- 
nation, and his hearty curses, I shall 
not readily forget. He paid the money, 
and the affair ended. Application was 
then made to some of the other guests, 
who absolutely refused payment. | 
was about to quit the grand hall, when 
aservant approached me and demanded 
a rouble and a half. I felt insulted, 
and while scolding, desired that Prince 
might be told, that I had 
been present at a public entertain- 
ment, and that I should never pay a 
kopeek, and off [ went. Every indi- 
vidual present understood, that the 
paltry breakfast was given by Prince 
» and indeed a number of his 
favourites were not asked payment. 
His steward was master of the ceremo- 
nies; his cooks prepared the dishes, in 
the assembiy-rooms of the town; his 
servants waited at table; and he him- 
self acted as host during the entertain- 
ment. Deservedly, he was abused by 
his countrymen for this acte éclatant. 
“ A nobleman of the highest rank, 
now iu his grave, invited his friends to 
an elegant dinner, and splendid euter- 
tainment, in his fine gardens on the 
banks of the Moskva. The most dis- 
tinguished personages of the metro- 
polis were present. With surprize, one 
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of the guests was remarked, as he most 
dexterously conveyed a silver spoon, 
which he had beeu using, into his 

ocket. Immediately after dinner, this 
noble left the party, and attended by 
livery servants, got into his carriage, 
and drove home. 

*“ A prince of the northern empire 
having entered one of the Magazines 
at Moscow, wandered up and down, 
passed a number of articles in review, 
and denranded their prices. While the 
proprietor and his assistants were bu- 
sily occupied in shewing a variety of 
wares to numerous purehasers, the 
said nobleman clandestinely,—and, as 
be thought, without being seen,—seiz- 
eda gilded tea-cup and saucer; con- 
veyed it under his cloak ; commenced 
a general conversation; pretended to 
have forgotten something ; ran off with 
his booty ; deposited it in his carriage ; 
re-entered the magazine, bought some 
trifling article; departed, and, followed 
by a couple of servants in gorgeous 
apparel, seated himself in his vehicle, 
and, no doubt, dwelt with complacency 
on his triumph, as he was hurled along 


the street to his splendid 
palace.” 





But while he thus lays before us the 
many disgusting traits which are to 
found in the Russian character, he 
always takes care to notice any qua- 
lities that may tend to redeem them, 
and though he censures with free- 
dom, yet he never withholds his 
praise where he thinks praise is due. 
The work is interspersed with many 
entertaining anecdotes, and, in point 
of style, is far superior to the ge- 
nerality of those productions with 
which modern tourists favour the 
public. There is, however, an ob- 
vious want of methodical arrange- 
ment, resulting from desultory tran- 
sitions, which give a jumbled and 
confused character to the whole 

rformance. That part which re- 
ates to the character of the Rus- 
sians, is, by far, the most interesting 
to the English reader; and though 
apparently written in haste, yet 
gives us a clearer and more compre- 
hensive view of our northern rivals, 
than any former production that we 
have seen. The details respecting 
Moscow are interesting, not only in 
a topographical, but in a national 
point of view. From the elaborate 
character of the several delineations, 
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most earnest attention to the sub- 
ject, and we have no hesitation in 
recommending the whole work to 
the public, as every way worthy 
their perusal. If they give credit 
to the statements it contains, they 
will very soon be convineed with us, 
that the Russians are not a PUT 
either so civilized or so formidable 
as M. Dupin would represent them, 
and that another moral revolution 
must take place before they can 
give efficiency to their physical re- 
sources. 

Parables by Dr, F,.A. Krummacher, 
translated from the German b 
Frederic Shoberl. (Smo. pp. 316. 
London: Ackermann, 1824, 


Tuts neat little volume is intended 
for youth, and may be read with 
advantage by the philosopher and 
the sage. When we say it is in- 
tended for youth, we must confess 
ourselves ignorant of its author’s in- 
tention, as the title page makes no 
allusion to the class of readers for 
whom it is intended. We shall 
therefore express ourselves more 
clearly by saying, that whatever 
he this class. or description, we 
have never jerused a work so 
perfectly adapted to the youth- 
ful mind. While it clothes inno- 
cence and virtue in the most at- 
tractive and engaging charms, un- 
mingled with that austerity, that 
methodistical or hypocritical cant 
which substitutes appearance for 
reality, it exalts the early aspirings 
of youth, and gives it a more and 
more exalted idea of the dignity of 
human nature, and the evils arising 
from the imprudence, impatience, 
and inexperience of youth. Indeed, 
we have no hesitation in saying, that 
there must be some deep-rooted evil 
in the mind of a child who can pe- 
ruse this little work without be- 
coming in love with virtue, and with 
virtuous deeds. We are aware that 
in no department of literature or 
science, has the critic so sacred a 
duty to discharge as in the review 
of works intended for youth. It is 
the character of the education which 
we receive, and of the principles 
which we imbibe in the prime of 
life, that determines our future con- 
duct through life, and our hopes of 
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that felicity in a future state, which 
faith holds out to the disciple of 
virtue. Impressed with a certainty, 
or, at least, a conviction of this 
truth, we should hardly dare to re- 
commend this little work so strongly 
to parents and guardians, if we were 
not perfectly satisfied that it is one 
of those works which can be read, 
not only with the greatest safety, 
but with the greatest advantage. 
The language is elegant and luxu- 
riant, but chaste and correct. The 
original writer calls them * Para- 
bles,” but we should convey a 
better idea of them to the English 
reader by calling them tales. In- 
deed we deem this little work of 
such importance to youth (and 
whatever is important to them Is 
important to society), that we should 
think we had not discharged our 
duty to the public, if we omitted 
quoting a few specimens trom It. 
It is chiefly conversant in describing 
the charms of nature and the maxims 
of wisdom, and incentives to virtue 
which may be derived from the con- 
templation of her works. 


THE MOSS-ROSE. 

“ The Angel who tends the flowers 
and in the silent night besprinkles 
them with dew, slumbered one delight- 
ful spring-day in the shade of a rose- 
bush. 

‘ And when he awoke, he said with 
looks of kindness: Loveliest of my 
children, I thank thee for thy refreshing 
perfume, and for thy cooling shade. 
Ask what thou wilt of me, and I will 
grant it thee, 

“ Confer on me then a new charm, 
sighed the spirit of the rose. The 
Angel adorned the fairest of the flowers 
with simple moss. 

“ And the moss-rose, the loveliest of 
her race, appeared in her modest but 
beautiful attire. 

*“ Learn hence, ye fair, to disdain 
gaudy finery and glistening stone, and 
profit by the hint of maternal Nature.’ 


THE ROSE AND THE LILY. 

“ Malvina stood with her father be- 
fore a lily, which blossomed under a 
rose-bush. Dazzling white, likea sun- 
beam, the lovely flower lifted up its 
open fragraut cup. Over it hung a 
full-blown rose, and threw a reddish 
tinge on the delicate white of the lily, 
and the perfumes of both flowers were 
mingled in like manner with their co- 
Jours. 
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“QO what a charming union! ex- 
claimed Malvina, bowing down her 
smniling face toward the flowers. 

“Tis the union of jiunocence and 
love! rejoined her father. Thus did 
they stand and silently contemplate 
the flowers. 

“ Meanwhile Oscar, the virtuous 
lover of the maidev, entered the gar- 
den; and Malvina’s cheek was tinged 
with a flush, like the tint of the rose 
reflected by the lily. 

“ Her father looked at her, and said: 
The flowers, too, have a language and 
an expression of countenauce, have 
they not, Malvina? 

“ Certainly, answered Oscar, for in- 


ha 


nocence and love! 


THE HYACINTH. 

“ Emily was grieved because the 
winter lasted so long; for she was 
fond of flowers and had a little garden, 
in which she raised some of the most 
beautiful with ber own hands. There- 
fore did she anxiously desire that the 
winter might pass away, and long for 
the return of spring. 

“ See Emily, said her father, I have 
brought thee a flower-root, but thou 
must cultivate it thyself with care. 

“ How can I, father, replied the mai- 
den. Every thing is buried in snow, 
and the earth is as hard as a stone !— 

“hus spake she, for she knew not that 
flowers may be reared in vases. But 
her father gave her a vase with mould, 
and Emily put the bulbs into it. She 
looked, nevertheless, at her father, and 
smiled, dcubtful whether he was in 
earuest in what he had said: for she 
imagined that flowers could not thrive 
unless they had the azure sky above 
their heads, and the genial breezes of 
spring about them. 

“In a few days the mould in the 
pot was raised, and green leaves push- 
ed it up on their points and exposed 
themselves to view. Emily was over- 
joyed, and she acquainted her father, 
her mother, and the whole household, 
with the birth of the young plant. 

* How little is required, said her 
mother, to rejoice the heart, while it 
remains true to nature and innocence! 

“* Emily then besprinkled the plant 
with water and smiled complacently 
upon it. 

Her father observed her, and said: 
That is right,my child. Rain aud dew 
must be succeeded by sun-shine. The 
beam of the benevolent eye giveth 
value to the bounty which the hand 
dispenses. Thy plant will be sure to 
thrive, Emily 
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“ The leaves soon shot forth entirely 
above the surface of the earth, and 
were of a lovely green. Emily's joy 
was greater than ever. Q, said she, 
with an overflowing heart, | should be 
content, though it were not to produce 
any flower! 

* More will be given to thee, said 
her father, than thou darest hope for. 
This is the reward of moderation, and 
of a heart that is content with little. 
He shewed her the germ of the flower, 
which lay hidden between the leaves. 

“ Emily's care and attention § in- 
creased every day as the blossom gra- 
dually unfolded itself. With delicate 
hands.she sprinkled it with water, and 
when a gleam of sun-shine burst forth 
she carried the plant to the window, 
and her breath, light as the morning 
breeze that plays about the rose, blew 
away the dust which had settled upon 
its leaves. 

“ O the sweet union of the tenderest 
love aud innocence! said the mother. 

‘“ Emily’s thoughts were occupied 
with her flower till she fell asleep at 
night and as soon as she awoke in the 
morning. Often, too, did her dreams 
present to her view her byacinth in 
full blossom; aud when in the morn- 
ing she found that it was not yet open, 
she was under no concern on that ac- 
count, and said, smiling, | must, have 
patience a little longer. Sometimes 
she would ask her father in what hue 
the flower would be arrayed; and 
when she had gone through all the 
colours, she would cheerfully say: 
Tis all one to me, so it do but blos- 
som! 

*“ At length the blossom appeared. 
Early one morning twelve little bells 
were found expanded, They hung 
down in the full bloom of youthful 
beauty, between five broad leaves of 
emerald green. Their colour was a pale 
red, like the rays of the morning dawn, 
or the delicate fiush on Emily’s cheek. 
The flower diffused around a fragrant 
odour. It was a serene morning in the 
mouth of March. 

“ Emily’s joy was calm aad silent, 
as she knelt before the flower and 
gazed upon it. Her father approached, 
and he looked at his beloved child and 
at the hyacinth, and said: Behold, 
Emily, what the hyaciuth is to thee, 
thou art to us! 

“The maiden sprang up and threw 
herself into the arms of her father, and 
after a long embrace, she said, in a low 
voice: O father! would to heaver that 
1 could rejoice your hearts as you have 
rejviced mine!” 
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Carwin the Biloquist, and other 
“Imerican Tales and Pieces. By 
Charles Brockden Brown, author 
of *“ Wieland, Ormond, Arthur 
Mervyn,” &c. &Xc., 3 vols. pp. S02. 
London; Colburn and Co. 


Tuts isa collection of the authors 
unfinished pieces. ‘The editor in- 
forms us, that * unlike most other 
writers, his modes of thinking, the 
system of ratiocination with which 
he invests his characters, and the 
peculiarities arising from the state 
of society in which his seenes are 
laid, are more the objects of our ad- 
miration or attention than the in- 
cidents or themes of Ifs fictions.” 
Hence he concludes, that * the in- 
complete state in which some of 
these posthumous pieces have been 
left, is therefore the less to be re- 
gretted.” We should drawa difler- 
ent conclusion from these premises, 
granting them to be true ; but this is 
more than we honestly can; and as 
there is only one lecture more in 
the preface, we shrewdly suspect 
that the editor wrote the preface 
without ever reading the work. 
We may be wrong, it is true, but 
he who suspects cannot help him- 
self. Very few can be implicit be- 
lievers where they perceive a reason 
for doubting, and the reason of our 
scepticism, in the present instance, 
is simply this. We have read these 
tales from beginning to end, and 
we are certain that we have never 
read any work in which there are 
less allusions to the state of society. 
In fact there are no allusions to it 
at all, nor is there in the characters 
themselves, the least tincture of that 
species of peculiarity which arise 
from a peculiarity of manners in the 
state of society. Had the scene been 
laid in England, at the present 
day, a suspicion could never once 
enter our mind, either from their 
actions, their manners, or their 
language, that they were not ge- 
nuine English characters. The 
fact is, that so far from having any 
thing peculiar in them, arising 
either from peculiarity of disposi- 
tion, or peculiarity of national man- 
ners, they are such characters as 
might be placed in any age and in 
any clime, because they are actually 
sueh as are met with at all times, 
and in all countries. Brown is no 
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describer of manners, and, indeed, 
he never attempts it. His power 
lies in describing the passions and 
secret workings of the heart, and 
as these passions can never be 
yrafted on national manners, found- 
ed as they are in the very nature of 
man, they are the same in all ages 
and countries. The character of 
“Carwin the Siioguist’” is not 
formed when his history concludes: 
we only know he had a thirst for 
knowledge, and a restless ambition. 
These are not new traits in the hu- 
man character; nor is there any 
thing more novel] in the character 
of “ Stephen Calvert,” “Jessica,” or 
the ** Scribhler.”’ It does not follow 
from this, that they are uninteresting 
characters: on the contrary, the 
most interesting characters are those 
where human nature is alone de- 
victed. It istrue that human nature 
is often whimsical, and often pro- 
duces whimsical characters, whose 
eccentricity or peculiarity of. dis- 
position is altogether independent 
of the state of society; bat Brown’s 
characters do not belong to this 
class. He is far from being a 
Quixotic writer. Stephen Calvert 
is described a slave to his passions: 
so are a great portion of the world. 
Except what was the natural con- 
sequence of this propensity, we find 
nothing else peculiar in the cha- 
racter of Calvert, and as for the 
Scribbler, he is one of those cha- 
racters that are met with every day, 
for there is nothing in him oufh 
ciently characteristic to excite our 
syinpathy. 

Neither do we believe with the 
writer of this preface, that the in- 
cidents or themes of Brown's fictions 
are less interesting than the ‘* modes 
of thinking or the systems of ratio- 
cination with which he invests his 
characters,”’ becanse the interest of 
the latter depends entirely on the 
interest we take in the characters 
themselves. Whatever excites our 
interest in any character, excites a 
proportionable iaferest in every inci- 
dent of his life, and therefore the ta- 
terest which we take in the incidents 
related in this work must always 
be proportioned to the interest we 
take in the characters themselves, 
whether this be produced by their 
“modes of thinking,”’ or by any 
modes or means whiich are placed 


within the reach of the novelist. 
To suppose that an_ incident 
can be interesting in itself, ab- 
stracted from the person to whom 
it happens, is to suppose what 
is contradicted by the experience 
of every day. If we read of a 
battle in some remote part of the 
globe, in which some thousands 
were lost, the electric thrill of com- 
miseration never awakes our dor- 
mant sympathies, because we had 
no previous acquaintance with, and 
consequently no previous tteresé 
in the ill-fated sufferers. An in- 
cident or event, then, may be very 
iraportant, but creates no enterest at 
the same time, while the most tri- 
fling incident will become highly 
interesting, if we only feel an interest 
in those who are concerned. We 
cannot then be interested in Brown's 
characters without being propor- 
tionably taterested in every Keele 
of their lives; and yet we are told, 
that the little interest we take in the 
incidents, render ‘ thejincomplete 
state of these posthumous pieces the 
less to be regretted.” The fact, 
however, is the contrary, for if the 
loss of the incidents is not much to 
be regretted, it proves the characters 
of whom these incidents are related 
must be extremely uninteresting, 
and, therefore, their loss is as little 
to be regretted as that of the in- 
cidents themselves. When we look 
atthe matter more closely, however, 
we shall find, that it is the loss of 
the incidents that entirely cause 
our regret; for the moment we be- 
come fully acquainted with the pe- 
culiarities of a person's character 
and his mode of reasoning, we can 
guess pretty nearly how he will act 
and reason on every future occasion, 
if we only know the situation in 
which he is placed. It is our ig- 
norance of this situation, or of the 
future incidents of his life, that we, 
therefore, regret, because there is 
no possibility of guessing at future 
incidents, or the future fate of a 
man from what is passed. This is 
so true, that after perusing a con- 
siderable portion of a novel, and 
getting acquainted with the cha- 
racters, we frequently pass over 
many of their reasonings to get at 
the incidents. We guess what they 
are going to say, from the situation 
in which they are placed, but we 
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cannot, without a spirit of prophecy, 
tell what is to happen them next, 
and, therefore, we hurry on to get 
acquainted with it. The reason, 
therefore, why the editor thinks 
the incomplete state of these picces, 
is Jess to be regretted, appears to us 
to be the very reason why they are 
to be regretted most. When he 
talks of the incomplete state of 
some of these pieces, he seems not 
to know that they are all incom- 
jlete, and what is worse, that, ex- 
cept Stephen Calvert, they all 
break off at the very point where 
our expectations are raised to the 
highest, and where we hope for an 
explanation of all the mystery 
through which we had been hitherto 
led. Stephen Calvert, it is true, 
explains at the conclusion, a con- 
siderable portion, though not the 
entire, of the mystery which pre- 
cedes ; but in all other respects, it 
is as imperfect as any of the rest; 
for the story is a five act drama, of 
which only the first act is given 
here. The story was written by 
Calvert himself after he quitted the 
world, and became a recluse on the 
banks of the Mechigan. We con- 
sequently know nothing of this in- 
teresting hermit, from the end of 
the first act down to the period of 
his seclusion from society; nor isthe 
entire mystery somieel, that pre- 
ceded the conclusion of the first act, 
for it is impossible to ascertain 
whether Miss Neville was — of 
some of the charges attributed to 
her or not, though there are stronger 
reasons for believing her tnnocent. 
Indeed we must say, that for our 
own parts, few can regret more 
than we do, the incomplete state of 
these pieces, particularly the story 
of Carwin and Jessica. The mys- 
terious character of Dudloe, and 
the mysterious life of Colden, excite 
the highest expectations, and the 
most intense interest; but what ap- 
pears most surprising to us is, that 
these pieces should break off exactly 
where the mystery was on the point 
of being developed. Can it be sup- 
posed, that the author would have 
written so much, and begun so many 
pieces before he finished either, or 
that it gave him any satisfaction to 
mortify his readers, by dropping the 
subject at the very crisis where fur- 
ther information was most eagerly 
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sought after, and most anxiously 
expected. At any rate, we know 
the thing did not happen by chance. 
A novelist who engages in several 
pieces, before he concludes either, 
must necessarily leave some in a 
greater state of forwardness than 
others. As all these pieces, then, 
break offabruptly at the same critical 
juncture, itis obvious that the author 
never intended to complete them; 
or that those who became the sub- 
sequent depositaries of these papers 
lopped off the remaining part, judg- 
ing they would be more interesting 
by discontinuing the subject where 
expectation was at its highest. 
Perhaps they judged right with re- 
gard to those readers who cannot 
enter into the spirit of an author, 
and who believe he can get out of 
the greatest difficulty with as much 
ease as he got himself into it ; for 
such readers attach a sort of omni- 
— to men of genius, and be- 
ieve they can effect any thing they 
undertake... Feeling they can do 
nothing themselves, and perceiving 
the ease with which former writers 
have resolved those gordian knots 
of fiction, which were perfectly in- 
explicable to them, and which, in 
fact, they thought it impossble. to 
explain satisfactorily, from being 
complete sceptics, they become im-~ 
plicit believers, and imagine that a 
noble writer can give satisfactory 
reasons for the most unaccountable 
line of conduct which their fictitious 
characters can pursue. Thus it is 
that extremes meet. The most per- 
tinacious pyrrhonists become the 
completest dupes, if their sceptical 
principles be once shaken; and the 
most unhesitating believer becomes 
the most confirmed sceptic, if the 
absurdity of one article of his faith 
be once satisfactorily demonstrated 
to him. Men of strong minds and 
enlarged perceptions avoid both 
these extremes. They perceive more 
clearly the real magnitude of the 
difficulties in which a writer has 
placed himself; and if these diffi- 
culties he not absolutely insur- 
mountable, they perceive some at 
least of the resources by which they 
may be overcome ; but as they know, 
that a fool may advance positions 
which the ablest logician can never 
prove, so also do they know, that 
a novelist may make any of his 
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characters pursue a line of conduct 
so perfectly at variance with the 
opinions which we are led to enter- 
tain of him, that the most inventive 
genius can never reconcile them with 
each other. In sucha case, if the 
story be dropped in the middle, be- 
fore any saplonation takes place, it 
is fair to conclude, that he could 
assign no sufficient reasons for the 
mysterious manner in which he has 
conducted himself. We make these 
observations in reference to Dudloe. 
The author insinuates in one or two 
places, that he was a deep design- 
ing mar, and yet, we think, thata 
man may be very deeply versed in 
the intrigues of life, without being 
able to reconcile the tenor of his 
conduct with speculative cunning. 
As for Carwin himself, on whom 
alone he could have practised his 
designs, and whom he so liberally 
yatronized, we are infinitely less 
interested in him than in Dudloe. 
Our interest in the latterarises from 
a desire to know what possible ob- 
ject he could have in view ; but with 
regard to Carwin, who is the hero 
of the piece, we know too little of 
his character to feel any interest in 
his fate. His real character is far 
from being developed when the 
story is dropped: we can hardly 
tell what he might turn out to be, 
and, therefore, we are the less in- 
terested in whatever might have 
happened him. He seems to have 
somewhat of Gil Blas in him, at 
the opening of his career. He has 
the same thirst for knowledge, but 
if possible, a greater ignorance of 
the purposes to which his know- 
ledge might be applied. Indeed it 
is difficult to reconcile the idea 
which we are led to entertain of his 
literary acquirements, and the spirit 
of curiosity by which he was ac- 
tuated, with his total ignorance of 
the world. His genius was by no 
means of a sublime character, he 
sought rather to know what was 
curious than what was great and 
elevated, and a genius of this cha- 
racter, is, we believe, seldom slow 
in getting acquainted with such 
matters as are best calculated to 

romote his interests. Carwin, 
vowever, with these qualifications, 
and with no slight portion of the 
eunning of Gil Blas, is still per- 
jectly ignorant of any means by 


which his interests can be promoted. 
We think the idea of sending him 
to Spain to get acquainted with the 
world, is rather unhappy. France 
or Italy would have served his pur- 
pose better. The story, however, 
cannot be read without the strongest 
interest; but this interest, as we 
have already observed, arises from 
our desire to penetrate into the deep 
designs of Dudloe. Unhappily our 
curiosity is baffled, for the story 
drops exactly where we expected to 
have all our perplexities resolved. 

The story of Stephen Calvert 
takes up a considerable portion of 
the first and third volumes, and the 
entire of the second, and yet it 
forms only one-fifth of the plot 
which the author had sketched out. 
Calvert is a much more interesting 
character than Carwin. His’ pre- 
vailing passion is an attachment to 
the fair sex, and yet he is not what 
the French call homme gallant, for 
he has too much native modesty and 
timidity to disclose his affections, 
even when they are of the most 
honourable kind. How long he 
preserved this hallowed feeling we 
cannot tell: we only know it did 
not forsake him during the first act, 
where the story drops; but we are 
inclined to think, that a longer in- 
tercourse with the world, indurated 
its delicacy and restraining influ- 
ence. To this supposition we are 
led by the following passage in 
which the author accounts for his 
seclusion from the world. 


“For this solitude and labour, I was 
induced to change my habits of corrup- 
tion and idleness by a just estimate of 
benefits and evils, I tried the world, and 
found it too abundant in temptation 
and calamity for me safely to remain 
in it. Some men gifted with extraor- 
dinary endowments, or fortified by au 
auspicious education, may preserve 
their integrity in every scene ; but, as 
to me, experience has taught me, that 
I can be safe only in withdrawing 
from temptation, and can escape from 
guilt and remorse only by interposing 
deserts between me and the haunts of 
mankind.” 


There are men whose reason is 
clear and unclouded, whose feelings 
are delicate and refined, whose souls 
are in unison with the finer har- 
monies of natute, and whose dis- 
crimination of things are piercing 
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and acute, but who, with all these 
redeeming and subliming qualities, 
rush headlong into the snares of the 
stupid, and the machinations of the 
crafty. The impetuosity of passion 
extinguishes, for the moment,the sun- 
shine which is kindled within them, 
and tramples on the dictates which 
its intelligence prescribes, Their 
intentions are good, and yet they 
abandon the guidance of their better 
will. Vice can assume no disguise 
in which they cannot recognize her, 
nor throw any veil over her turpi- 
tude which they cannot wontons 
and yet with a rooted and unalter- 
able abhorrence of vice, they resign 
themselves to its sway, and aban- 
don that virtue which they admire 
and esteem. Such was Calvert: he 
saw clearly, in the first instance, 
the evil of pursuing a certain line 
of conduct; and immediately after 
sought for arguments to convince 
himself that this evil was imaginary. 
Thus he became the slave of passion, 
a vane that yielded to the softest 
zephyr. No wonder that he should 
at length get tired of the world, 
and embrace the only means which 
were left him of avoiding its snares. 
To set vice at defiance, is to yield 
to its dominion: to fly from its 
habitation, is to trample on its seduc- 
tions. He who can read Calvert 
without interest, has little of human 
nature in him. The character of 
Sidney is finely contrasted with 
that of Calvert. Both of them are 
endowed by nature with honesty of 
principle and the love of virtue, 
and yet no two characters can be 
more dissimilar. Calvert is the 
slave of passion, Sidney the stern, 


unbending disciple of reason. He 
seems placed above the reach of 
every influence which tends to 


seduce the mind from the love of 
virtue: and yet he is not an inte- 
resting character, simply because 
he has no character at aL He who 
betrays a total want of passion, 
may be properly said to possess no 
character, because the character of 
a man is determined by some pecu- 
liar propensities or aversions which 
distinguish him from the generality 
of mankind. These propensities 
and aversions, however, can find 
no place in a man void of passion, 
and, therefore, he cannot be said to 
possess a character atall. Without 
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«a character, however, there can be 
no interest, for though we may ad- 
mire the man who always acts right, 
from a sense of duty, not from the 
impulse of any internal emotion, 
we can neither love nor hate him, 
and without love or hatred there 
can be no interest. Calvert, there- 
fore, with all his imperfections, 
is infinitely more interesting than 
Sidney, and we are not surprised 
that Louisa should be more in love 
with his faults than with Sidneys 
virtues. 

The story of Jessica is simply 
told, and the first indications of 
love beautifully pourtrayed. Jessica 
isin love with Colden, a strange 
inysterious wight, of whom neither 
she nor any one else could make 
atiy thing. We are, indeed, at a 
loss ourselves to know what the 
author intended to make of him; 
all he has condescended to tell us of 
him is, that he had lately come to 
America from Europe; that he 
boarded at a family of the Phillip- 
sons; that their leaving the city 
obliged him to seek new quarters ; 
that he was. recommended by the 
Phillipsons to Jessica’s brother, asa 
proper person to procure hima quiet 
domestic family to board with ; that 
the brother introduced him to his 
mother and sister, with whom he 
boarded till the story drops ; that he 
aid liberally for his board, though 
lis fare was of the simplest descrip- 
tion, consisting of a pint of milk in 
a tin porringer, with a cut or two 
of brown bread, morning, noon, and 
night; and his bed a blanket laid 
on a sacking bottom; that he 
avoided society except during meal 
hours, and even seldom spoke a 
word unless spoken to; that his in- 
tellectual acquirements appeared ex- 
tensive, his appearance prepossess- 
ing, his eyes piercing and intelli- 
gent, but wandering and unsettled; 
and his countenance generally shad- 
ed with a cast of melancholy; that 
Jessica, who had a little before re- 
fused the hand of a man of fortune, 
fell in love with him; that she was 
extremely desirous of engaging 
Colden in conversation at meal 
hours, but wanted resolution to 
commence it; that at length she 
resolved to ask him, why leaving 
the Romish religion and turning 
Protestant, should be so criminal 
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as ‘to deserve burning alive ; that 
she asked the question at length 
after considerable stammering, and 
some encouragement from Colden, 
who perceived her agitation of mind; 
that Colden, however, so far from 
being pleased with the question, 
started half up, cast a dreadful 
look at her, uttered not a syllable, 
paused for a moment, and hurried 
out of the room; that Jessica's feel- 
ings were so overpowered! by this 
scene, that she wandered across the 
fields towards the Hudson, and sat 
under an old tree, on the edge of a 
hill that overlooks Wantseys Marsh, 
where she remained till it was an 
hour after dark, forgetful of herself, 
forgetful ofevery thing but Colden’s 
strange behaviour, when a figure 
suddenly came up, and accosting 
her in a tone of surprise, said 
** Jessy Arnot, isit you?” that with 
some difheulty he made her con- 
fess the cause of her remaining there 
at so late an hour; that Colden ac- 
knowledged himself to be a faulty 
wretch, in acting as he did, but 
that it was an infirmity which could 
not be accounted for; that after 
humbling himself to Jessica, he ae- 
companied her till they reached 
Broadway, where he parted with 
her, saying, “you know the way 
now ; my path leads me differently.” 

Here the story breaks off ; but the 
peculiarities of Colden’s character 
cannot be conceived from this 
sketch, nor can they be satisfactorily 
explained after perusing the ort- 
ginal piece. What was there in 
Jessica's question that could terrify 
him: it is evident from the whole 
tenor of his conduct, and the intel- 
ligence that occasionally beamed in 
his countenance, that he was not a 
religions enthusiast. He could not, 
therefore, be offended with Jessiea’s 
question, as it oe her no advo- 
cate for an exclusive system of be- 
lief. Did he saspect her passion 
for him, did he hope, from the 
agitated and stammering manner in 
which she began to ask the question, 
that she was going to acknowledge 
her flame, and did his conduct arise 
from disappointment in this sur- 
mise 2? This seems the most ae 
bable supposition, and yet how 
could he expect such a confession 


from a girl whom he treated so 
coldly, and with whom he never 
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exchanged a word beyond the com- 
mon salutations of the day. With 
the exception of the Scribbler, we 
Should wish to see all those pieces 
completed, and all those mysteries 
revived by a master hand. The 
subject would be worthy the author 
of Waverly, for however powerful 
he may be in unfolding wil analyz- 
ing the secrets of the heart, and the 
impulses and influences by which it 
is diversely governed, the comple- 
tion of Carwin, Calvert, and Jessica 
would give ample exercise to his 
genius. 





Memoirs of the Life of Don Rafael 
Del Riego. By aSpanish Officer, 
London: W. J. Partridge, 1823. 


Tue subject of this memoir need 
not be recommended to any of our 
readers who contemplate with in- 
terest the revolutions and _ vicissi- 
tudes to which nations are exposed, 
and who sympathize in the destines 
of those who bravely attempt to 
alleviate the sum of human wretch- 
edness, and oppose the spirit of 
despotic rule at the peril of their 
lives. Of these Riego was one, and 
his Memoirs, asscubnaiin must be 
perused with interest. So far then 
us regards the subject of the work, 
we have nothing to say, or, rather, 
it is unnecessary to say any thing; 
but as the most interesting subject 
becomes frivolous in frivolous hands, 
our readers may naturally wish to 
be informed whether the execution 
be equal to the subject. This in- 
formation may appear the more ne- 
cessary as the author is a Spanish 
Officer. In the work before us, 
however, we can perceive no trace 
of a foreign idiom (so difficult to be 
avoided even by a translator), and, 
therefore, conclude it to be a tran- 
slation from the original Spanish ; 
though we must confess it has all 
the appearance of an original Eng- 
lish production, not having the 
slightest trace of Spanish literature 
about it. Our limits will not permit 
us to give even a faint outline of the 
adventures of Riego,but as the follow- 
ing sketch if correct serves to pour- 
tray the character and qualifications 
of the man, we give it with pleasure. 


“ Don Rafael del Riego y Nunez, was 
born in the year 1785, at Tuna, 2 
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village of the district of Tineo, in the 
principality of Asturias. His parents 
were of noble extraction: his father, 
Don Eugenio Antonio Riego, was a 
man of very comprehensive genius, and 
endowed with such a talent and facility 
for poetical composition, that Ovid's 
expression, 


“ Quod tentabam dicere versus erat,” 


might fairly be applied to him. Many of 
his works remain inedited, but several 
have been published, and they shew 
that his natural inclination for poetry 
was not inferior to the delicacy of his 
acquired taste.” 

“ During his captivity in France, he 
applied his whole attention to take ad- 
vantage of the resources which that 
country opened to him for cultivating 
his natural. genius, enlarging bis un- 
derstanding, and, above all, in per- 
fecting himself in the military science, 
to which he had a decided pariiality, 
as well as the requisite capacity for 
acquiring it He gave himself up en- 
tirely to the pursuits of literature; he 
acquired the French language in its 
utmost purity; obtained a competent 
knowledge of the English, and care- 


fully studied modern tactics ; he gain-: 


ed correct views of the general course 
of politics, and imbibed, from the 
writings of philosophic publicists, 
those philanthropic and beneficent doc- 
trines, that are calculated to promote 
the happivess of nations, by securing 
to them laws analogous to their ne- 
cessitics, and by destroying the evils 
which corrupt society, from permitting 
the ease, comforts and couveniences 
of life, that all are entitled to, and al! 
have a right to enjoy, to centre within 
the small circle of a limited number of 
ranks and families. He soon made 
himself capable of comparing the ab- 
surd institutions of his own country, 
with the permanent laws of universal 
legislation, founded on reason and 
justice. Possibly his fervent and ge- 
uerous spirit, boundivg forward to the 
future, figured out in perspective the 
happiness of Spain, for which he after- 
wards laboured with so much zeal and 
solicitude. The gentleness of his cha- 
racter, the easiness of his manners, 
and his unassuming modesty, endeared 
him to his comrades, and procured bim 
a great number of friends, The hos- 
pitable reception given to the Spanish 
prisoners by the people of France, ex- 
cited in him a very high esteem for 
that nation, then under the brilliant 
aud seductive despotism of Napoleon, 
but now sunk in a more disgraceful 
slavery.” 


E. M. Jan, 182A, 
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Researches in the South of lreland. 
By L. Crofton Croker, pp. 393. 
London, Murry, 1824. 


SevERAL works on the state of 
Ireland have made their appearance 
within the last few years, but mest 
of them have been written in the 
vio‘ence of party spirit, and the 
authors seem to have had no other 
than political objects in view. Irish 
magistrates, Irish parsons, Irish 
tithes, Irish orangemen, Irish con- 
stables, Irish papists, Captain 
Rock, and Sir Harcourt Soe 
have been the themes which en- 
venomed partisans have chosen to 
take up in all their recent produe- 
tions respecting the Sister Coun. 
try. These they have dwelt upon 
till the mind of every man less pre- 
judiced than themselves has become 
disgusted with the detail, and is 
glad to return from a_ revolting 
picture of political strife, which it 
can no longer endure to contem- 
plate. The author of the volume 
which we now introduce to our 
readers seems to have been aware of 
this, and has judiciously avoided 
all subjects of a political nature, 
except so far as he deems them 
necessary to the illustration of his- 
torical facts. His work is confined 
almost exclusively to topographical 
delineations of those parts of the 
South of Ireland, which best de- 
serve the notice of the traveller, 
and also to characteristic descrip- 
tions of the people. He has not 
extended his plan beyond certain 
districts in the province of Munster, 
which are peculiarly interesting as 
furnishing matter for antiquarian 
research and historical enquiry, but 
still more so as exhibiting some 
aboriginal features in the national 
character, which are found in no 
other quarter, Connaught alone ex- 
cepted. When Ireland boasted a 
rude independence, Munster was the 
region of romance and chivalry; 
and while at various subsequent 
periods, the power of conquest pro- 
duced a manifest change in the man- 
ners and habits of the northern and 
midland inhabitants, the people of 
the south still adhered to the ori- 
ginal usages of their ancestors, 
and shewed themselves stubborn 
and determined in maintaining them 
even under the most dire oppres- 
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sion that ever broke down the ener- 
vies of man and brutalized his na- 
ture. The same spirit prevailed in 
the several districts on the other 
side of the Shannon, known under 
the general denomination of Con- 
naught; but the invaders had not 
there the same incentives to rapine 
end persecution, the country being 
inferior to the adjoining province 
of Munster both in natural and ad- 
ventitious resources. Hence, while 
most of the ancient families of the 
south were despoiled of their in- 
heritance, and had either fallen vic- 
tims in defence of the cause they 
espoused, or sought an asylum in 
a foreign land from the fury of their 
enemies, a considerable number of 
the original proprietors still retained 
their estates in Connaught, and 
thus gave a tone of feeling and 
character to their numerous depen- 
dants which peculiarly distinguishes 
them even at this day. Inthe south, 
however, the peasant was absolutely 
demoralized, and rendered ferocious 
hy the attempt to accommodate him- 
self to the religion and civilization 
of England. He abhorred the one, 
and could not appreciate the other, 
so tenacious is man of old institu- 
tions, and so unwilling to adopt 
systems uncongenial with his habits 
and perceptions. But this subject 
would lead us much too far for our 
present purpose. Mr. Croker is not 
one of those scientific tourists, who 
think they can never be too diffuse 
upon plants, fossils, shells, and 
mininerals: no, his business is not 
so much with still-life as with man 
ina degraded and wretched state, 
and upon this more important sub- 
ject, his book contains a great deal 
of entertaining as well as useful in- 
formation. We cannot, however. 
help observing, that matty of his nar- 
ratives want the stamp of authenti- 
city, and that he often exaggerates 
facts in a manner that must appear 
equally preposterous as absurd to any 
man acquainted with the country. 
The author, after commenting ina 
strain of sarcastic asperity, on all the 
miseries of posting in Munster, does 
not hesitate to allure his readers 
to the very extreme of credulity. 
Mr. Croker may, perhaps, find 


some persons on this side of the 
water simple enough to believe his 
tale about a “ pretended understand- 
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ing’ between an Lrishman and his 
horse, but we can scarcely imagine 
he ever supposed it would be be- 
lieved in the country to which it 
refers. The Irish are often silly, 
rarely simple, and never credulous. 
The following is the passage to 
which we allude.— 


“ Did you give the horses a feed of 
oats at the village where we stopped 
to sketch ?” inquired one of my fellow- 
travellers of the driver, who for the 
last three or four miles had with much 
exertion urged on the jaded hacks. 

«| did not, your honour,” was his re- 
ply, “but sure and they know I pro- 
mised them a good one at Limerick.” 

Nor is this instance of pretended un. 
derstanding between man and horse 
singular. Riding once in company 
with a poor farmer from Cork to Mal- 
low, I advised him to quicken the pace 
of his steed as the evening was closing 
in, and the lurid appearance of the sky 
foreboded a storm. 

© Sure then that I would with the 
greatest pleasure in life for the honour 
1 have ont of your company, sir: but I 
promised the baste to let him walk, and 
I never would belie myself to any one, 
much less to a poor creature that carries 
me—for, says the baste to me I'm tired, 
as good right I have, and I'll not goa 
step faster—and you won't make me— 
I scorn it, says I, so take your own 
way.” 

Immediately after this Munchasen 
story, the author dramatizes what 
he terms ‘an Irish breakdown,” 
and would fain pass off his own 
anglo-hibernicisms as the native 
lingo of his prineipal character. 
An Irishman, however, would tell 
him that nothing can be more 
insufferably irksome to an Irish ear, 
than that sort of stupid uncharac- 
teristick jargon which the people of 
England are so fond of thrusting 
into the mouth of the Irish peasant. 
Mr. Croker ought to know, if he 
is not already aware of the fact, 
that there are countries in Europe 
which for ages have been looked 
upon as ina high state of civiliza- 
tion, yet in which he will find horses 
as jaded, vehicles as wretched, and 
postillions as ragged, as in the 
wildest part of Ireland. We could 
tell him from experience, that they 
are to be found in France, Germany, 
and Italy. He surely has never 
travelled in a Westphalian vagon 
drawn by a restive hack, else he 
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would never complain of an Irish 
ost-chaise. Neither has he gone 
from Frankfort to Vienna and taken 
the chance of the road for a vehicle, 
else he would consider an Irish 
jingle a perfect luxury. Our author 
ought certainly to have seen a good 
deal more of the world, before he 
descanted so freely on the extra- 
ordinary hardships and _ inconve- 
niences of travelling in the sister 
country. But while we feel ourselves 
obliged to take exceptions to many 
detached passages of the work, we 
must, in fairness, award our appro- 
bation to the whole, evincing as it 
does considerable industry, labour 
and research, with literary qualifi- 
cations of some merit, though not 
perhaps altogether ~—— to the 
design. The author has dipped 
deeply into the legendary lore of 
the country, and sometimes dwells 
ov the superstitions of the people 
even to garrulity. He gives us 
among other things the following 
erudite account of fairies. 


Partaking both of the human and 
spiritual nature, having immaterial 
bodies, with the feelings and passions 
of mortality, fairies are supposed to pos- 
sess both the power and theinclination 
to revenge an affront; and the motive 
of fear, which induces some savage na- 
tions to worship the Devil, prompts the 
vulgar in Ireland to term fairies “ good 
people,” and, in Scotland, guid folk ;” 
nor is it uncommon to see a rustic, 
before drinking, spill a small part of 
his draught upon the ground, as a 
complimentary libation to the fairies. 
Such as use the word fairy, are often 
corrected in a whisper, which cantion 
arises from conceiving that these beings 
are invisibly present, aud the appel- 
lation is considered offensive, as deno- 
ting an insignificant object. Thus, 
hoping to deceive by flattery, the 
maxim most attended to in the inter- 
course with these “ little great ones,” 
is, that “civility begets civility.” 
Doubtless, on the same principle, the 
Greeks, as observed by Augustus 
Schlegel,called their fairies, Eumenides, 
or the benevolent, and assigned for 
their habitation a beautiful grove. “1 
cannot think of this policy,” said my 
friend C » * without fancying a grin 
on Medusa, and those little urchins the 
northern fairies, holding their sides 
with laughter.” The same system of 
fear and flattery seems to have existed 
amongst the Irish, even towards ani- 
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mals, in the time of Elizabeth; for 
Cambden tells us,“ they take unto them 
wolves, to be their godsibs, (gossips), 
whom they tearme Chari Christ, pray- 
ing for them, and wishing them well, 
and so they are not afraid to be hurt 
by them.” 


The volume is embellished with 
some engravings which are well 
executed, and it has subjoined to it 
by way of appendix, a short narra- 
tive of the principal events that 
took place in Wexford, during the 
memorable period of 1798. This 
document is now published for the 
first time, and comes from the pen 
of a lady named Adams, who evi- 
dently wrote it under the influence 
of agitation and alarm. 





The Spaewife, a Tale of the Scottish 
Chronicles. By the author of 
“Annals of the Parish.” Xe. 
3 vols. Edinburgh. Oliver and 
Boyd, and Whittaker, Ave Ma- 
ria lane, London. 


Tue history and ancient chroni- 
cles of Scotland, the ancient man- 
ners, habits, customs, peculiarities, 
language, dress, superstitions, civil 
and religious discussions, and native 
warlike dispositions of the singular 
inhabitants of that wild romantic 
country, seem to be an inexhausti- 
ble fund for the novel writer and 
the poet. The ‘* Great Unknown,” 
however, seems to have been the first 
who discovered this store-house of 
romantic imagery, where the ima- 
gination may brood and generate in 
endless variety. Either the popu- 
larity he has acquired, or the wealth 
he had ae by the exten- 
sive sale of his works, has induced 
others to venture on a tour through 
these regions of fancy; aud, follow- 
ing close in the footsteps of their 
great leader, have caught hold of 
some of those beauties which es- 
caped his notice in the rapidity of 
his career. Few people, however, 
have acquired fame, popularity, or 
wealth, by follow'ng the footsteps 
of others and attempting a descrip- 
tion of images, scenery, characters, 
and customs, which an already 
been delineated in an able and mas- 
terly manner: fewer still, who have 
ee the attempt, have been able to 
convey to their readers, that plea- 
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sure and interest which they felt in 
perusing the works of those whom 
they have imitated. Imitators of 
all kinds are treated, and scruti- 
nized with jealous, but honest seve- 
rity. They are considered as a spe- 
cies of intruders on the rights of 
others, and a libel on the under- 
standing and intelligence of the 
public, when apni ge to be passed 
off as genuine and original. The 
merit of an imitator, therefore, is 
great only in proportion to the truth 
or closeness of the tmitation, and to 
the greatness of the ching imitated. 
Mr. Galt, who, we understand, is 
the author of the work now before 
us, as well as of many other popu- 
lar Scotch novels, which make their 
appearance as regularly as those of 
the great Colossus of Scottish Jie- 
tion, seems to vie with him in offer- 
ing to the public every six months 
his three volumes of a novel founded 
on Scottish traditions, superstitions, 
and so forth; for, not to bring 
forth, dead or alive, in this prolific 
age, at regular and given periods, 
would indicate an invention as bar- 
ren as the wind-worn tops of the 
Caledonian mountains, and an ima- 
gination as cold, cheerless, and 
chilling as the North-sea_ breeze 
that wastes its idle strength round 
the far-famed cottage of Jonny 
Groats ; though, perhaps, we would 
designate it more properly, by call- 
ing it a South-sea hurricane. We 
do not mean, however, to be angry 
with Mr. Galt, or throw his Spae- 
wife into ridicule, but we really 
cannot help indulging a satyrical 
laugh at the steam engine-like pre- 
cision with which works of fiction, 
and imagination are manufactured in 
this age of discovery and invention. 
It is said that Mr. Galt does not 
read the novels of Walter Scott, or, 
as some please to term him, the 
* Great Unknown,” lest, where any 
similarity might exist between pas- 
sages in his works and those of his 
great precursor, he should be ae- 
cused of plagiarism. If this be 
true, and it will searcely ever be 
credited by any person acquainted 
with the works of hoth these writers, 
it is certainly very singular that 
such a likeness should exist between 
some of the principal characters in 
Mr. Galt’s novels, and those of the 
author of Waverly. It is impessi- 
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ble in the present work to keep the 
mind a moment on the character of 
Anniple o’Dunblane, the Spaewife, 
or fortune-teller, without thinking 
of Meg Merrilies, Norna, &c, in the 
‘Scotch novels,” not to mention 
other characters and incidents that 
bear a very strong resemblance to 
each other. The Spaewife is, how- 
ever, a work of very great merit, 
and wiil not in any degree lessen 
the fame which the author has 
already acquired from his other 
works. The present work will be 
read with pleasure and interest 
by every person who delight in 
works of fiction; and though the 
reader may meet much in it that 
will remind him of other characters, 
incidents, and scenery, he will find 
still! wore of a new and original 
character. Had the popular and 
interesting works of the author of 
Waverly never made their appear- 
ance, the author of the * Annals of 
the Parish’ would stand high in the 
estimation of all admirers of works 
of fiction; but such is the similarity 
that exists between these two wri- 
ters, or rather so much is Mr. Galt 
a follower, or imitator of the 
other, that every work of his is ob- 
liged to undergo the fiery ordeal of 
a comparison with the former works 
of his great master. This is no 
small disadvantage to any writer 
who makes the delineation of Scotch 
scenery, Scotch characters, Scotch 
dialect, and Scotch manners his 
subject. Much, however, as we ad- 
mire the ** Scottish novels,’’ we have 
been highly entertained and amused 
in perusing the work before us; 
and although the dramatis persone: 
may not be purely original, they 
are of such a strange sad nevet cha- 
racter, that they never fail to render 
themselves highly interesting. The 
events related in this novel hap- 
pened in the reign of James I., who, 
on his way to France, was taken 
prisoner by the English, and de- 
tained as such for several years. 
The Duke of Albany was regent 
during the imprisonment of the 
young prince. ‘The Duke of Athol, 
half brother of the Duke, indignant 
at this election, returns to his coun- 
try-seat with a mind filled with trea- 
sons, stratagems, and spoils. On 
his way home, he is met by the Spae- 
wife, as himself and his suite are 
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travelling through the romantic 
scenery of Glenphearg. 


«“ But their Lord was sullen; his 
brows were knotted with cogitation ; 
and when the horse, which the groom 
led before him, paused and looked 
down from the perilous cornice of a 
precipice, along which the road lay, 
seemingly afraid to pass a sharp and 
jutting rock, which, loosened by the 
thaws of the early spring, had in its 
fall almost blocked up the passage, he 
chided impatiently, and was angry 
without reason. 

« ¢ What mak’s you so wad at the 
brave gelding, Lord Athol?—lIt’s a 
wise beast,’ cried a voice from behind 
the rock ; and in the same momeut a 
young woman of a wild and uncouth 
appearance came into view, stretching 
out her hand as if to intercept the 
horse from coming forward. ‘* Who 
are you?” said the Earl, surprised at 
the salutation and the ipterruption. 

«“¢ De ye no ken me, Anniple, o Dun- 
blane? I thought every bodie kent 
the Ta'’en-awa, replied Anniple, add- 
ing, ‘ When Marion Drummond, the 
weaver’s wife, was brought to bed o’ 
as bonny a lassie-bairn as ever the 
howdie had in her arms, it was laid in 
a cradle, and happit wi’ tow; but when 
Lucey Fisher gaed in the morning to 
bring the baby to its mother, she found 
but me; and they say I’m a benweed 
that the fairies have dressed in the 
likeness o’ a Christian creature, and 
left in the stead o’ the weaver’s wife’s 
bairn, that they carried away into the 
fairy-land ayout the seas and aneath 
the hills. But the fairies have nae 
power to put heavenly souls intil their 
effigies, which is the cause, folks say, 
that | have a want of some o’ the seven 
senses. But stand ye there, Lord 
Athol, for | was on my way toscek you.’ 

“* Indeed" said the Earl, smiling 
compassionately at the rhapsody of the 
poor creature, * and what is your plea- 
sure, Anniple, with me ? 

* * ‘ * 

“¢ Yell have to gi’e me something 
before I tell vou, replied Anniple, im- 
portantly tossing back her loug matied 
locks with her right and left hand, and 
erecting herself into a posture which 
shewed how highly she considered the 
value of her apocalypse. 

* Lord Athol! smiled, and taking a 
purse from his belt, presented her with 
a piece of silver. 

“¢ Another,’ said she, holding out 
her hand with the money lying in it. 

“The Earl drew out another piece 
and laid it in her palm. 

“ ¢ ‘Phree’s aye canny, my Lord,’ said 
Anniple, * make it three, or : 
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“ The tone and look with which she 
said this, still holding her hand stretch. 
ed out, struck the Earl, and he stood 
for a moment with his forefinger in the 
mouth of his purse, evidently surprised, 
and in some degree daunted. 

“¢ A free heart maks a fair fortune,’ 
said Anniple, “* and if ye get what | 
bode, yell no grudge me gold.’” 

“ The Earl dipped his hand into his 
purse, but having no more silver. he 
drew it ontempty. Anuiple started at 
the motion, and retiring aside, said, 
with an offended air, “* pass on, my 
Lord Athol, and let your train pass on. 
It’s an ill omen that ye canna make 
good your purpose.’”’ 

“¢ | have been fooled,’ said the Earl 
to himself; and he called to his groom, 
Ke!so, by name, to bring his horse for- 
ward; but Anniple laid her right hand 
on his left arm, and showing him the 
two pieces of silver, looked sharply in 
his face as she said, ‘is that a fit 
largess to one who comes to tell you 

, 





“** What?’ exclaimed the Earl, ea- 
gerly: but in the same momeut he 
flung off the hand with which she held 
him by the arm. 

“¢ Lord Athol, ‘twelve maun dee 
or I be the laird!’ was the song that 
Sir Lowrie Greeme, of Douask, sung, 
when but a page in the hall o’ Mov- 
teith; and yet, or thirty years were 
come and gane, he was the laird him- 
sel. How many stand atween you and 
the crown, Lord Athol? 

“ The Earl looked sternly: but made 
no answer, 

“¢ L can tell, though ye canua,’ ex- 
claimed Anniple, triumphantly; and 
she began to count on her fingers the 
different sons and descendants in the 
male line of Robert the Second, be- 
ginnuing—* There’s Jamie, the Prince ; 
and Robin, the Regent; and Murdoch 
his son, and his sons three—six already 
—that’s no right; I saw but five.’ 

“¢°Tis strange '’ said the Earl to 
himself: but his colour fled as he look- 
ed at her where she stood muttering 
and counting her fingers. 

“¢ There were but five,’ said she, 
‘ but five burials in my dream, before 
the sparkling crown was placed upon 
your head. Qh! pale and wan I 
thought ye were, and the crown sat so 
heavy, that drops o’ blood fell trick- 
ling down your cheeks.’ 

“¢ Kelso, bring forward the horse,’ 
cried the Earl, sharply; and the groom 
obeying, he instantly mounted and gal- 
luped torward; Auniple, scrambling 
up the side of the hill, ran wildly to- 
wards another obstructed turn of the 
road, where she knew he must check 
his speed. There standing on a ledge 
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of the rock, as he passed under, she 
clamoured aloud, and shrill raving of 
malaisons, till he had the road again 
free before bim, when, as soon as he 
slackened his rein and plied his rowels, 
she setup a frantic shout, and hallooed 
and screamed in an cestacy after 
him.” 


We can only add, that all those 
who admire the ** Scottish novels,”’ 
will read the * Spaewife” with a 
roportionate share of pleasure, 
S eaee intimate the acquaintance 
may be that exists between them. 
Prose bya Poet. 2 Vols. London: 

Longman and Co. 1523, 


Appison, may be very justly 
considered the parent of prose 
essays in the English language. 
The fame which he acquired by his 
writings in the Spectator, induced 
others to exercise their talents in 
the same field. Steel, Cumberland, 
and Johnson, have since displayed 
their powers in this humble path, 
and have thereby done more to esta- 
blish their literary fame, than those 
who have vainly essayed to rise to 
eminence by dabbling with subjects 
of a more dignified and exalted cha- 
racter. It is perhaps one of the most 
characteristic features of a weak mind 
to attempt the solution of a cow- 
plicated question and mistake it fora 
mark of great genius, supposing that 
the mind which dares to attempt the 
great and the sublime, must possess 
powers of execution equal to the 
wildest stretch of its literary am- 
bition. Experience proves the folly 
of this opinion. Nothing is more 
common than to observe, in the works 
of writers and poets, of painters and 
sculptors, vast and grand designs 
feebly executed, and, vice versa, 
executions of a masterly descrip- 
tion, where the designs were alto- 
gether unworthy the execution of a 
master. Had young, inexperienced 
writers, kept this truth in view, we 
should not be inundated, as we are, 
with works from the press, on sub- 
jects which have long since been 
more ably, more judiciously, and 
more critically treated. Many have 
attempted essays after the manner 
of Admabi: Hawkesworth, Johnson, 
and Cumberland, with nothing more 
to recommend them than the rela- 
jonship they appeared to have to 
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these writers, from assuming their 
titles. The work which has drawn 
these observations from us, possesses, 
we will venture to assert, more 
agreeable and useful matter, than 
any work of Essays that have ap- 
peared since the commencement of 
the present century. The subjects 
treated of in these two volumes, are, 
it is true, of a light and playful 
character, but if pleasure and en- 
joyment be the great object ot 
human ambition, a certain degree 
of playfulness will only render them 
more valuable. We give the fol- 
lowing as a specimen of the author's 
manner. 

A Modest Confession, in a Letter 

toa Lady. 


Dear Madam, 

I know you love me in my proper 
place; where that is, I leave you to 
guess at present; it may not, indeed, 
im youreye, but I assure you, it 
is not far from it. Iam one of the 
race of Baleludinarians; and to 
such you know, it is a pleasure to 
complain—perhaps the only plea- 
sure of their lives, Pray do not say, 
itis no pleasure to hear idle com- 
ary till you have heard mine. 
Vho I am, it will be no easy matter 
to tellin more words than one; I am 
determined, however, to hide myself 
inmany,that you may find me out; be- 
fore I name that,which, like a charm, 
will bring in all my beauty and con- 
fusion upon you. In the first place, 
lam nota riddle, yet | am avery fit 
subject for one, and, probably, while 
I describe myself, 1 may speak in 
paradoxes; but unless I come across 
you, do not puzzle yourself as you 
go along. My signature at the aes 
of this epistle will make all clear, 
and prove to your satisfaction that I 
have an especial claim to the coun- 
tenance of a lady. 

I am neither a person, a passion, 
a being, nor an abstraction. J] am 
neither a vice, nor a virtue—a mem- 
ber of the body, nor a quality 
of the mind;—neither matter nor 
= am simply a _ motion! 
Without form | am seen; without 
substance I am felt; without intelli- 
gence | am the most infallible intel- 
lible interpreter of the heart, though 
ny meaning unhappily, is so am- 
biguous, thatit is seldom understood 
in the right sense ; and it is the mis- 
apprehension of this, of which I 
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principally complain. LT come from 
the heart, and there it is that my 
presence is felt; for though I speak 
to the eye when I appear, the heart 
feels as if it were visible: and O! 
which of 


“The wisest, virtuest, discretest, best.” 


even of yout own sex, could bear to 
have a fellow-creature prying into 
her secret thoughts, all of which, es- 
pecially those which she is most 
anxious to conceal, seem to be be- 
trayed the moment she perceives me; 
and to tell the truth, they would be, 
if people understood my language 
as well as they pretended to do, 

{ am peculiar to humanity; no 
brute animal, however enclosed with 
instinct orsensibility, being capable 
of distinguishing or exhibiting me. 
Though I belong to either sex, | am 
pre-eminently “the glory and the 
shame of yours.” The female who 
has discarded me from her affections, 
has lost al] sense of honor, all pu- 
rity of soul; yet she, with whom I 
aim most familiar is most abashed by 
my presence; her pulse throbs quick- 
erat the thought of me; her fear 
brings me upon her, though I come 
most unwillingly. The mere recol- 
lection, that my being in company 
with her, exposed her to public ob- 
servation in a certain place, makes 
me visit her again in her closet. For 
the world she would not part with 
the fine feeling which draws me to 
her; yet when I am present she 
would give the world that I were 
gone. This is the more remarkable 
since there is nothing even in wo- 
man more graceful than I am, and 
one would, therefore, imagine no- 
thing more desirable, especially as 
l am, inthe strictest sense, ** the 
ornament of ameek and quiet spirit.” 
The poet's eye beholds me in the 
rainbow and in the rose; in the 
morning clouds, on the ocean at 
sunset; in the face of the full 
moon rising. The loveliest coun- 
tenance grows more lovely the 
instant I approach it; indeed, it 
then becomes so lovely, that it is a 
sin to look upon it, because of the 
unimaginable anguish which a sin- 
gle glance inflicts on the fair suf- 
ferer whom I am overpowering. 

1 am always honest, but I am not 
not always the sign of honesty ; na 
I am so frequently associated with 
guilt, that the vulgar and superficial 
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are apt to think me identified with 
it. ‘This isso much the misery of 
my life, that | am only happy when 
I am put out of existence, which I 
may be, and yet revive again a hun- 
dred and a hundred times a day. 
Something not fit to be named, 
is roundly uttered, or insidiously 
hinted in conversation, and I in- 
stinctively betray the conscious- 
ness of the young and the un- 
corrupted, to the grossness of such 
an insult; hence it is impudently 
inferred, that they know more than 
they ought, either of good sense or 
of good manners. Now can any 
thing be more unjust, and injurious, 
than to call the swift witness of 
virtue, which | am, the evidence of 
depravity ? should this letter(though 
intended to no one but yourself, fair 
lady, who happen to be just now 
reading it) ever fall into the hands 
of aman, who dares to speak what 
modesty dares not hear; who takes 
a pride in raising me to confound 
innocence ; let him beware, lest I rise 
up to his face in the day of judg- 
ment, and overwhelm him with ever- 
lasting shame and contempt. 

Hypocricy may affect me, and 
form my resemblance where I never 
am found, but it must be a dull eye 
that cannot distinguish her false 
colours, and despise her for de- 
ceiving herself in wearing them. 
Of all their other foibles and weak- 
nesses your inimmitable sex may be 
occas.onally vain :—a lisp, a mole, 
a cast of the eye, may be a subject 
of self-complacency, for nothing is 
too little or too vain for variety ; 
—but you are never vain of me,— 
except where Iam not. Then, in- 
deed, a prude or a wanton may 
assume me to conceal the wantof me; 
but the exertion costs more than the 
counterfeit is worth, and as it is 
made at the hazard of an apoplexy, 
Lam seldom violated in this way. 
But I must further exemplify some 
of my sufferings, 

Among half a dozen children, one 
has been playing a mischievous 
prank, unknown to the rest ‘They 
are suddenly interrupted in their 
sport by a parent or tutor, who 
denounces the offence, and enquires 
who has done it. Four of them 
have presence of mind to exculpate 
themselves on the spot; the rogue 
appears quite indifferent, and escapes 

by cunning equivocation or auda, 


a 
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cious denial: the sixth, the least that is in his heart to her who knew 
like ly mn the aa to commit such it all pire he opened iis lips, l 


a tresspass, feels me rushing upon 
him; I cannot help it; the effort to 
repel ine aggravates his calami tv; he 
trembles, sobs, bursts into tears, 
and is speec hess. ‘Thus, though 
the fault cannot be brought home 
to him, he must bear the imputation, 
for no other reason than because he 
could not bear it. 

A friend with whose credit our 
own is by sympathy involved, 
says a silly thing before strangers ; 
| punish you for it, and you do for 
him what he ought to do for him- 
selfi—In a large mixed company, 
some scandalous or dishonest trans- 
action is talked of,—some absent 
person is the subject of censure,— 
some folly i is mercile ssly ridiculed,— 
soime vice is ostenti itiously e xposed. 
Now there are people, of hoth sexes, 
whose nerves are so miserably sen- 
sitive, that their animal spirits, on 
these occasions, are apt to be sud- 
denly discomposed, and they mani- 
fest such ineffable perturb; itions, as 
mary easily be mistaken for the work- 
ings of an evil conscience, by those 
hardier mortals, who are, at all 
times, so perfectly at peace with 
themselves, as never to suspect that 
any thing can be suspected of them, 
inconsistent with their own high 
character in their own esteem. These 
are very distressing cases, in which 
the writhings of morbid sensibility 
are regarded as symptoms of se ‘If: 
accusing guilt, startled into remorse, 
like the king’s feelings in Hamlet, 
on seeing his crimes represented in 
a play,—though the very reverse is 
the truth: these, too, are cases more 
common than the majority of man- 
kind, who are, happily, not blessed 
with nerves of gossamer, and spirits 
of ether, imagine. Here then, the 
first time since the creation, that I 
have spoken in the dialect of men 
(seeing my own sy mbolical form of 
expression is so*liable to be inter- 
preted), I warn you, and all to whom 
these presents may come,—to avoid 
hasty and unworthy opinions con- 
cerning persons, otherwise amiable, 
on presum tions so slight and un- 
certain as these. 

I told you before, that Iwas not 
a passion; yet of every passion I 
am the earliest and surest symptom. 
In love, when the youth tells all 


give a warmth to lis eloquence 
which no art can rival, and a voice 
to her silence which no tongue can 
utter. In eagerness of hope, you 
behold me glowing with the live liest 
emotion: and at a sudden disap- 
pointinent deepening almost to black- 
ness.—In envy, L rather vanish than 
appear; when | am gone, you re- 

cadens that | have been, and I am 
followed by an image of ghastlier 

hue than that which the grave 
hides in the features ofthe de rad, and 
from which the living shrink with 
equal horror.—In pride, I burn with 
a fierce and crimson flame, which 
clectrifies the eye ot him who dares 
to look upon me,—In rage, I flash 
abroad like lightning followed by 
instantaneous ~ thunder. —'In je a- 
lousy, | am wild and wavering, 

vieaming out of darkness, and sink- 
ing’ intovit like the meteor of the 
marsh.—In revenge, | explode like 
the fires of Vesuvius, smothered, at 
length, in smoke and ashes,—In 
joy, at the meeting of friends long 
parted, | come like the glory of 
heaven upon them, making their 
faces as the faces of angels one to 
another. © then,— perhaps then 
only,—am I welcome, welcome and 
delightful beyond expression! On 
such occasions alone, were | left to 
iny choice, would [ visit you, and 
those whom you love, tor | cannot 
but believe, that they resemble you 
in all that endears you to me. 

“1 dare say that you have found 
me out long ago; if not, read the 
first five words in this epistle, and 
then look where you are sure never 
to encounter any thing ugly,—into 
your glass,and you will perhaps see 
me. "y ought to be ashamed of 
having troubled you at such great 
length, but I will not aggravate the 
offence by an apology :—you are a 
lady and can excuse 

A Buusn.” 


Qur readers will readily admit 
that we require to make no apology 
for this long but fanciful extract. 
The critical reader will no doubt 
observe something to condemn; so 
have wes but we do not wish to 
lay bare little blemishes that are 
hidden from the general eye by the 
beauties that surround them. 
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LecTuRE ON Perspective.—On 
Monday, January 5th, this School 
of Arts re-opened, and in the Even- 
ing, J. H.W. Turner, Esq.R. A. com- 
mencedhis annual course of Lectures 
on Perspective. Itis perhaps difficult 
to determine, whether the Lectures 
on Anciomy, Perspective, Painting, 
Sculpture, or Architecture ought to 
be most attended to by the Academy, 
or which forms the most necessary 
branch of the students education in 
art. Each has a claim to its respective 
votaries; but to the historical painter, 
in particular, they are all matters of 
importance. N., Poussin has very 
justly observed, that ‘ painting Is 
an imitation of lines and colours, on 
some superficies: its end to please.” 
If then, such be the unlimited —_ 
of the painter’s imitation, and such, 
it must be acknowledged it is, there 
is nothing connected with his art 
unworthy of his attention, and the 
closer the connection, the more ne- 
cessaryis the attainment of this know- 
ledge. Of all the Arts that present 
themselves to the choice of man 8 as- 
piring ambition, that of painting is 
erhaps capable of the highest excel- 
lence, and consequently, the art in 
which perfection is of most difhcult 
attainment. This, at first thought, 
may seem an overcharged assertion ; 
but when it is considered, how very 
much depends upon the painter’sown 
unaided talentand genius; how much 
of his art depends on that which is 
entirely placed beyond the reach of 
precept, we believe it will be diffi- 
cult to controvert or disprove it. 
The painter, indeed, is not en- 
tirely without assistance from the 
other sciences, and though, in many 
instances, they must be sacraficed by 
his endeavours to obtain propriety ; 


still their knowledge is indis- 
pensable. Among these, Anatomy 


and Perspective hold the first places, 
and, in fact, may be said to be the 
only assistants reduceable to rule. 
They may consequently be acquired 
by any one of ordinary understand- 
ing. If then, so much depends upon 


the strength of nature and original 
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genius, and solittle on the other sci- 
ences, surely, that little ought to be 
effectually tanght, and consequently, 
form the chief feature of academic 
instruction. Doubtless, a student 
of strong mind and untired research, 
anxious for the acquirement of any 
science appertaining to his part, may 
acquire a tolerable share of Anato- 
mical knowledge, and gather from 
the works of a Jesuite, a Malton, 
or a Brook Taylor, all that may be 
necessary for him to know of Per- 
spective; but in order to facilitate 
the march of genius in its pursuit 
after excellence, ought not the pro- 
fessors who have made these parti- 
cular sciences their peculiar and 
constant study, lay before the stu- 
dents such an enunciation and ex- 
planation of principles, as may help 
to form that climax which would 
lead them, if not to perfection, at 
least to the nearest approach to it 
of which human genius is capable. 
If we be allowed to know the duties 
of a Lecturer, on any science, we 
would say, and we do say, that it is 
not sufficient for him to know per- 
fectly himself the subject he treats 
of, but he must also, by a ha py 
combination of principles and of ca 
guage, convey his knowledge clearly 
to others, in which, if he fail, how- 
ever deeply he may be read in his 
profession, he is totally unfit fora 
Public Lecturer. Professors have 
been wisely chosen to the Royal 
Academy, for the purpose of unfold- 
ing to the students, the mazes, (if 
such they may he called) of the 
sciences connected with their Art; 
but we cannot help saying, that the 
Professors of Anatomy and Perspec- 
tive, have but weakly co-operated 
in fulfilling this object; as it is 
performed only in part by the for- 
mer, and not at all by the latter. 
We shall, however, confine our- 
selves to the efhiciency of these Lee- 
tures to the ends proposed, and ac- 
tually required. 

Perspective forms so important a 
part of the painter’s education, that 
it is said to be to him, what the 
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compass is to the mariner, or the 
rudder tothe ship; the most learned 
and talented painters have made it 
their particular study, and recom- 
mended it to the attention of others. 
Leonardo da Vinci has said, that 
‘‘the practise of painting ought 
always be built on a natural theory. 
of which perspective is both the 
guide and the gate, and without 
which, it is impossible to succeed, 
either in designing, or in any of the 
arts depending thereon;’ and so 
conscious was Du Fresnoy of its uti- 
lity to the painter, that he com- 
mences and closes his admirable 
Treatise on Painting, by recom- 
mending and pressing the necessity 
of its knowledge to the student of 
art. Many very celebrated Mathe- 
maticians and Painters have written 
voluminous works thereon, all of 
which, Mr. Turner seems well ae- 
quainted with. We have, therefore, 
no reason to doubt his extensive 
Mathematical knowledge, and his ef- 
fective and beautiful drawingsat once 
pronounce him a very clever artist. 
With two such qualifications, one 
would naturally expect from him all 
that is requisite to form an effective 
lecturer; but yet strange to say, it is 
not so—his drawings, indeed, yields 
us pleasure, but we should feel more 
highly gratified, and we are sure the 
students would be more instructed, 
were he to explain his meaning ina 
more intelligible and efficient man- 
ner. We are persuaded, that any 
student attending his Lectures at 
the Royal Academy, and not having 
a prior knowledge of the principles 
he endeavours to explain, would 
quit the Academy as uninformed as 
he entered it. We regret to say, 
that his ideas are so obscurely ex- 
pressed, that even those already ac- 
quainted with the principles of the 
art, are left to guess at his meaning. 
It gives us pain to notice the insut- 
ficiency of a man talented as we be- 
lieve Mr. Turner to be, and we do so 
only, that we may rouse him toa 
sense of the duties he has under- 
taken to perform, and for which na- 
ture seems to have sufficiently gifted 
him. We have been sometimes sur- 
prised by his seeming want of pow- 
ers as a speaker, while at others, 
he speaks intelligibly and audi- 
bly; we are, therefore, at a loss 
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to account for his not doing so al- 
ways, which leads us to believe, that 
this fault is not to he attributed 
to nature, but to inattention. He 
may, as he does, crowd plan upon 
plan, and treat of the rise and pro- 
gress of the sciences, from its 
earliest to the present period ; 
but this is but little towards the 
end required, One simple principle, 
clearly and definitely demonstrated, 
would tend more to the student’s 
knowledge of perspective, and of its 
application to his art, than whole 
nights of such irksome, time-lose- 
ing display of ill arranged, and 
worse delivered science. Mr. T.’s 
Third Annual Lecture this season 
Was quite a display of his own 
knowledge, little tending to the ad- 
vancement of the student. If we 
understood him rightly, his propo- 
sed problem was to put in perspec- 
tive, asquare being parrallel to the 
base of the picture. He therefore 
produced the figure, worked by the 
different methods of the several au- 
thors who have written on the sci- 
ence; beginning withAndrovet, who 
wrote about the 15th century, and 
noticing their different dates, 1600, 
1615, 1644, 1676, and 1700, and res- 
pective methods. The names of some 
of the earliest authors who have 
written on that subject, are Ubaldus, 
Niceron, Maroleis, Vignola, Sara- 
gotti, Verderman, Moxon, and Hig- 
more, with some of the more modern, 
as Ferguson, Jesuits, Brook Taylor 
and Kirby. The figures for the 
most part, and the letters employed 
in the definition, are in general too 
small to be clearly perceived at the 
distance of the seats; besides, so 
inany figures exposed together, and 
their definitions ran over without 
being pointed at, leaves the audience 
completely at a loss to know which 
is referred to, and not unfrequently 
of what particular figure he speaks. 
He seems at times quite lost, and if 
we did not know it to be otherwise, 
we should be led to think it had 
arisen from a consciousness of ina- 
bility; but, surely, perspective, sub- 
lime, useful and important as it 
is to art, is not the most difficult 
science in the world to be imparted ; 
and, we think, Mr. T. has sufhcient 
talents to do so, if he will but exert 
them. We hope, sincerely hope, he 
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will, therefore, be more attentive to 
his composition and delivery in fu- 
ture, and recollect that lectures to be 
effective, must be atleast clearly and 
simply, if not impressively delivered. 

LECTURES on ANATOMY.—As > 
torial anatomy is as indispensably 
necessary to form the painter as per- 
spective, so also should it constitute 
a principal portion of his education 
in art. It is expected that every stu- 
dent should be acquainted with the 
elementary attendants on his art, 

rior to his exercising his ticket of 
studentship: thisis all right, and just 
as it should be, as thereby he can 
rightly understand, and duly appre- 
ciate the more advanced principles 
treated of by the professors in their 
annual lectures: such lectures, to be 
effecient, must be plain and deduced, 
from the works of Nature and Art. 
More therefore devolves upon the 
professor, than many may suppose, 
for he should feel it his duty to lay 
before the students the easiest and 
clearest explanation of this parti- 
cular science, and its application, and 
adaptation to the works of art. 

{t is but justice to Sir Anthony 
Carlilse, to say, that he feels his situ- 
ation as Professor of Anatomy to 
the Royal Academy, His lectures 
are clear, concise and scientific. He 
treats learnedly ofthe bones, muscles, 
nerves, and arteries: his compa- 


rision of the skeleton with the 
living figure, is certainly a good 


lesson to the artist; but something 
more is required from the Lecturer, 
and that too of the utmost importance 
to the painter and sculptor, and 
which, with all due respect for Sir 
Anthony’s learning and research, he 
seeiis to pass by: we mean Anatomy 
of expression. This is so indispen- 
sibly necessary to the artist, that to 
heignorant of it is not to know the 
means which would enable him to 
produce the different displays of 
expression, which speak the inner 
feelings and emotions ofthe soul, the 
constant object of his imitation. 
Indeed, this critical and sublime por- 
tion of anatomical research ought to 
be the first and chief object of the 
lecturer’s theme, most if not all the 
students being tolerably well ac- 
gainted with the frame work or ske- 
leton, and the superficial muscles that 
cover and work it. It is therefore 
tor the professor to make the student 
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acquainted with the more intellectual 
part of our nature, and in particular, 
to point out the pictorial appearance 
of the human figure when under the 
influence of passions or at repose, 
Itis pretty evident, that, though it be 
a matter of no ineumbrance to the 
painter to know the compound qua- 
lities that compose the bones, thata 
muscle is not a solid mass of flesh, 
buta bundle of numerous little fibres 
running parrallel to each other, ad- 
hering together in a most astonish- 
ing manner, and subject to the voli- 
tion of the will, extending and con- 
tracting themselves as may become 
necessary to draw the skeleton to 
the position it requires, it is still 
more necéssary, nay, itis indispen- 
sably so, that he should know how 
the muscles of the face act when 
under the influence of different pas- 
sions. We may indeed be told that 
the contraction of the zugomaticus 
major will give the eflectof laugh- 
ing, that the depressor anguli oris, 
by drawing down the corners of the 
mouth, will produce weeping, and 
that the corrugator superciltt of each 
side, acting together, will, by draw- 
ing down the forehead, and bring- 
ing the eye brows close toge- 
ther, cause a frown: all this we may 
be told, but this is not sufficient 
to make lectures efficient to the 
artist. Any one acquainted with 
anatomy knows, that our simplest bo- 
dily motions are not oitiasad by, or 
capable of external chanyes of aspect 
corresponding to all the inner work- 
ings and passions of the mind, to 
all those mental affections which 
render the countenance the “ mirror 
of the soul.” It was anattention to 
this particular branch of Pictorial 
Anatomy that enabled a Raphel, 
to give dignity and serenity to his 
heads; a Quintin Matzes, to de- 
pict tHe griping avidity of the 
anxious miser; a Barry, to express 
the wounded feelings of a distracted 
Lear; a Reynolds, to paint the 
midnight eye, and despairing lip of 
a persecuted Ugolino; and a Fuseli, 
to pourtray the grand, the terrific 
and the sublime of nature. In a 
word, until this portion of anato- 
mical knowledge be fully treated of, 
we cannot help thinking that the 
professor will leave the students un- 
acquainted with that which is most 
indispensably necessary, to all who 
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aim at any thing like an approach 
to excellence in the higher walks of 
art. We know what ought to be 
done by the Professors, whose object 
is to impart that knowledge which 
is of greatest importance to the 
student, not that mass of acquired 
and long-treasured information with 


THE 


Amidst the various efforts of Art 
exhibited in this metropolis for the 
gratification of an enlightened pub- 
lic, the Panorama, as conducted by 
Messrs. Barker and Burford, ap- 
pears to us to be one of the most in- 
teresiing, both from the fidelity of 
the scenes therein represented, and 
the careful attention of the artists, 
to produce in them all the varied ef- 
fects which nature displays. Being 
unconfined, they are the only spe- 
cies of representation calculated to 
rive a correct idea of the local bear- 
ings different objects have to each 
other, and thereby convey most im- 
portant information, particularly to 
the rising generation, who, when 
they read the description of a city 
or country, may, by seeing the view 
exhibited in the Panorama, have as 
perfect an impression of the reality, 
as if they had actually been on the 
spot. 

To the very arduous labour, and 
great expense, of producing highly 
finished paintings upon so vast a 
scale as those we are speaking of, 
may be added the time consumed in 
travelling to take the views; which 
the proprietors, with a praiseworthy 
anxiety for their accuracy, have 
with very few exceptions drawn 
from nature. We, therefore, ‘feel- 
ing the pleasure of being made ac- 
quainted with countries we might 
possibly never have the opportu 
nity of visiting, strongly commend 
the liberality of the proprietors, 
who, at so trifling a charge, put 
the public in possession of so much 
amusement and instruction. 

The new subjects now exhibited 
in the Strand and Leicester-Square, 
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which the students are already ac- 

quainted, and with which it is pos- 
sible to be as well acquainted as Mr. 
Turner himself, without ever be- 
ing able to obtain, or even to ap- 
— the slightest degree of excel- 
ence. 


PANORAMA. 


are two views of the remains of that 
ill-fated City, Pompeii, which was 
overwhelmed with ashes, thrown up 
during the eruption of Mount Vesu- 
vius, in the 79th year of the Chris- 
tian era, and has been thus buried 
nearly eighteen hundred years. By 
excavating and removing the mass 
of voleanic matter, accumulated to 
a depth of eighteen feet, the Ita- 
lian Government has opened to view, 
a considerable portion of the city, 
the interest of which is heightened 
by the recollection, that here, time 
has made no change —We have 
before us the actual houses occupied 
by the Ancient Romans—the Tem- 
ples where they worshipped their 
Deities, and the Theatres where they 
were amused, To exhibit so impor- 
tant a discovery to the British Pub- 
lic, Mr. Burford made drawings on 
the spot, selecting those points, 
where the most interesting objects 
were placed; we therefore antici- 
pate by their production, a gratifica- 
tion to the public of uo ordinary 
description, and are convinced that 
so much merit and ability will not 
pass unappreciated. 

There is a complete set of views 
of the Principal Cities and Towns in 
Scotland, now engraving on a scale 
of 22 inches, by 15, from very accu- 
rate and comprehensive drawings, 
taken on the spot, by Mr. John 
Clark, who was engaged in Scotland, 
on this great National Work, du- 
ring the whole of last summer. He 
has excuted his task with all that 
fidelity and picturesque effect which 
must give satisfaction, and ensure 
that public patronage they so justly 
merit, 
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Turs Theatre, previous to the 
operatic campaign, which commen- 
ced on Saturday evening, the 24th 
January, was opened on Thursday 
—not to the press, or to connoisseurs 
and professional ladies and gentle- 
men only—but almost indiscrimi- 
nately. ‘The theatre has been tho- 
roughly repaired and decorated. 
The colour of the audience part isa 
light green (or what appears by 
candlelight to be green), relieved 
by a paler green. The curtains of 
the boxes are rose; the ceiling is 
blue, with pictures of the Nine Mu- 
ses. Above the Proscenium are the 
Royal Arms, in stone-coloured relief. 
Along the front of the main row of 
boxes, a range of arches, in mould- 
ing, is carried, and below each isa 
crown proper. The general effect 
of all this, though light and elegant, 
fell short of what we expected in 
magnificence. The rose coloured 
hangings of the boxes (which, by 
by the way, are not silk, but a gla- 
zed stuff of some sort, edged with 
yellow galloon), have a faded ap- 
pearance, especially where they are 
not exposed to a full or vivid light. 
A more decided, or, as the painters 
call it, a deeper colour, would have 
done better, and would have suited 
better with the grandeur of the 
effect and magnitude of the 
house. The defect, however, 
which is perhaps now most stri- 
king in the Opera House is the 
gloomy opening of the ae 
which something, we think, might 
be done to relieve. Thereis a mag- 
nificent lustre in the centre of the 
ceiling, and a new drop curtain, 
crimson starred with ald, which 
has somewhat of the lustre which, 
as we have observed, the boxes want. 
—There was an undress rehearsal of 
the Ballet, in which the principal 
performers of the Corps de Ballet 
made their appearance. Albert, who 
was enna with loud applause, 
showed his accustomed grace and 
agility. A. M. Srelinenl a dancer 
in the style of Paul, was the prin- 
cipal novelty. His ease anda olen 


OPERA. 


the lightness, elasticity, and won- 
derful strength of his movements, 
will make him one of the favourites 
of the season. He seems to rise from 
the ground without effort, and to 
alight with an ease almost miracu- 
lous. The female dancers were by 
no means anxious to display their 
powers, but Mademoiselle Le Gros 
is evidently an acquisition of great 
value; she has a handsome and in- 
telligent countenance, and seems to 
rival Madame Ronzi Vestris in ease 
and grace. 

The theatre was opened under 
circumstances of much _ pleasu- 
rable expectation. A new ma- 
nagement had been announced ; and 
new managers, like new kings, 
especially when their predecessors 
have been unskilful, feeble, or 
careless of public opinion, always 
excite the lively hope of a change 
for the better. [n general, those 
who are, and those who style them- 
selves, the “ privileged classes,” in 
this metropolis, seldom appear in 
the microcosm of fashion before 
the performance has half terminated ; 
but so different a feeeling prevailed 
on the present occasion, that before 
the early hour of six o'clock, there 
were numerous applicants for admis- 
sion at the pitas well asat the gallery 
door. Much inconvenience was sus- 
tained by the doors not being opened 
at the usual time, and when opened, 
great pressure and confusion was the 
result. Within the house, however, 
and inthe preparatory arrangements 
for the performance, all looked well. 
Before seven o'clock, Spagnoletti, 
the leader of the band, was at his 

ost, the orchestra complete, and the 
instruments in tune, waiting the 
signal to commence the introduction 
to the opera. At this moment 
Rossini himself, to whose great name 
and exquisite talents the present sea- 
son is to owe its chief distinction, 
was seen entering from the door that 
opens from the orchestra under the 
stage, to take his seat at the piano- 
forte; and the most lively applause 
instantaneously followed from al! 
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aim at any thing like an approach 
to excellence in the higher walks of 
art. We know what ought to be 
done by the Professors, whose object 
is to impart that knowledge which 
is of greatest importance to the 
student, not that mass of acquired 
and leng-treasured information with 
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which the students are already ac- 

quainted, and with which it is pos- 
sible to be as well acquainted as Mr. 
Turner himself, without ever be- 
ing able to obtain, or even to ap- 
pares the slightest degree of excel- 
ence, 


THE PANORAMA. 


Amidst the various efforts of Art 
exhibited in this metropolis for the 
gratification of an enlightened pub- 
lic, the Panorama, as conducted by 
Messrs. Barker and Burford, ap- 
pears to us to be one of the most in- 
teresiing, beth from the fidelity of 
the scenes therein represented, and 
the careful attention of the artists, 
to produce in them all the varied ef- 
fects which nature displays. Being 
unconfined, they are the only spe- 
cies of representation calculated to 
give a correct idea of the local bear- 
ings different objects have to each 
other, and thereby convey most im- 
portant information, particularly to 
the rising generation, who, when 
they read the description of a city 
or country, may, by seeing the view 
exhibited in the Panorama, have as 
perfect an impression of the reality, 
as if they had actually been on the 
spot. 

To the very arduous Jabour, and 
great expense, of producing highly 
finished paintings upon so vast a 
scale as those we are speaking of, 
may be added the time consumed in 
travelling to take the views; which 
the proprietors, with a praiseworthy 
anxiety for their accuracy, have 
with very few exceptions drawn 
from nature. We, therefore, {feel- 
ing the pleasure of being made ac- 
quainted with countries we might 
possibly never have the opportu 
nity of visiting, strongly commend 
the liberality of the proprietors, 
who, at so trifling a charge, put 
the public in possession of so much 
amusement and instruction. 

The new subjects now exhibited 
in the Strand and Leicester-Square, 


are two views of the remains of that 
ill-fated City, Pompeii, which was 
overwhelmed with ashes, thrown up 
during the eruption of Mount Vesu- 
vius, in the 79th year of the Chris- 
tian era, and has been thus buried 
nearly eighteen hundred years. By 
excavating and removing the mass 
of voleanic matter, accumulated to 
a depth of eighteen feet, the Ita- 
lian Government has opened to view, 
a considerable portion of the city, 
the interest of which is heightened 
by the recollection, that here, time 
has made no change —We have 
before us the actual houses occupied 


-by the Ancient Romans—the Tem- 


ples where they worshipped their 
Deities, and the Theatres where they 
were amused, ‘To exhibit so impor- 
tant a discovery to the British Pub- 
lic, Mr. Burford made drawings on 
the spot, selecting those points, 
where the most interesting objects 
were placed; we therefore antici- 
pate by their production, a gratifica- 
tion to the public of uo ordinary 
description, and are convinced that 
so much merit and ability will not 
pass unappreciated. 

There is a complete set of views 
of the Principal Cities and Towns in 
Scotland, now engraving on a scale 
of 22 inches, by 15, from very accu- 
rate and comprehensive drawings, 
taken on the spot, by Mr. eke 
Clark, who was engaged in Scotland, 
on this great National Work, du- 
ring the whole of last summer. He 
has excuted his task with all that 
fidelity and picturesque effect which 
must give satisfaction, and ensure 
that public patronage they so justly 
merit. 
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Tuts Theatre, previous to the 
operatic campaign, which commen- 
ced on Saturday evening, the 24th 
January, was opened on Thursday 
—not to the press, or to connoisseurs 
and professional ladies and gentle- 
men only—but almost indiscrimi- 
nately. ‘The theatre has been tho- 
sountly repaired and decorated. 
The colour of the audience part is a 
light green (or what appears by 
candlelight to be green), relieved 
by a paler green. The curtains of 
the boxes are rose; the ceiling is 
blue, with pictures of the Nine Mu- 
ses. Above the Proscenium are the 
Royal Arms, in stone-coloured relief. 
Along the front of the main row of 
boxes, a range of arches, in mould- 
ing, is carried, and below each isa 
crown proper. The general effect 
of all this, though light and elegant, 
fell short of what we expected in 
magnificence. The rose coloured 
hangings of the boxes (which, by 
by the way, are not silk, but a gla- 
zed stuff of some sort, edged with 
yellow galloon), have a faded ap- 
pearance, especially where = are 
not exposed to a full or vivid light. 
A more decided, or, as the painters 
call it, a deeper colour, would have 
done better, and would have suited 
better with the grandeur of the 


effect and magnitude of the 
house. The defect, however, 
which is perhaps now most stri- 


king in the Opera House is the 
gloomy opening of the Gallery, 
which something, we think, might 
be done to relieve. There is a mag- 
nificent lustre in the centre of the 
ceiling, and a new drop curtain, 
crimson starred with oak, which 
has somewhat of the lustre which, 
as we have observed, the boxes want. 
—There was an undress rehearsal of 
the Ballet, in which the principal 
performers of the Corps de Ballet 
made their appearance. Albert, who 
was oneal with loud applause, 
showed his accustomed grace and 
agility. A. M. ieedineak a dancer 
in the style of Paul, was the prin- 
cipal novelty. His ease and a plomb, 
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the lightness, elasticity, and won- 
derful strength of his movements, 
will make him one of the favourites 
of the season. He seems to rise from 
the ground without effort, and to 
alight with an ease almost miracu- 
lous. The female dancers were by 
no means anxious to display their 
powers, but Mademoiselle Le Gros 
is evidently an acquisition of great 
value; she has a handsome and in- 
telligent countenance, and seems to 
rival Madame Ronzi Vestris in ease 
and grace. 

The theatre was opened under 
circumstances of much _ pleasu- 
rable expectation. A new ma- 
nagement had been announced ; and 
new managers, like new kings, 
especially when their predecessors 
have been unskilful, feeble, or 
careless of public opinion, always 
excite the lively hope of a change 
for the better. [n general, those 
who are, and those who style them- 
selves, the “ privileged classes,” in 
this metropolis, seldom appear in 
the microcosm of fashion before 
the performance has halfterminated ; 
but so different a feeeling prevailed 
on the — occasion, that before 
the early hour of six o'clock, there 
were numerous applicants for admis- 
sion at the pitas well asat the gallery 
door. Much inconvenience was sus- 
tained by the doors not being opened 
at the usual time, and when opened, 
great pressure and confusion was the 
result. Within the house, however, 
and inthe preparatory arrangements 
for the performance, all looked well. 
Before seven o'clock, Spagnoletti, 
the leader of the band, was at his 

ost, the orchestra complete, and the 
instruments in tune, waiting the 
signal to commence the introduction 
to the opera. At this moment 
Rossini himself, to whose great name 
and exquisite talents the present sea- 
son is to owe its chief distinction, 
was seen entering from the door that 
opens from the orchestra under the 
stage, to take his seat at the piano- 
forte; and the most lively applause 
instantaneously followed from all 
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parts of the theatre, which was re- 
peated as the composer, inthe best 
manner his situation, amidst the 
crowd of performers, would jermit, 
testified his sense of the homage 
paid to his genius. This in- 
teresting scene being over, the or- 
chestra struck into the introductory 
movement in a style, and with a 
degree of spirit to which it is diffi- 
cult to do justice. The opera was 
Zelmira, one of the most recent 
compositions of Rossini, having been 
brought out at Naples in the spring 
of 1522. The story is as absurd 
and improbable and in itself as little 
worth recollecting, as any which 
have ever formed the ground-work 
of musical composition; but the 
merit of the latter raises it into im- 
portance, and renders a sketch of 
the plot necessary to comprehend 
the situations and passions which 
the composer describes. 


Polidoro, sovereign of the island of 
Lesbos, had a daughter, named Zel- 
mira, married to Jlo, a Trojan prince. 
ln revenge for having been refused the 
hand of Zelmira, the king of the 
neighbouring island of Mitylene, in the 
absence of Polidoro, had invaded and 
made himself master of Lesbos. Po- 
lidoro, whose death was necessary to 
confirm the new conquest, was con- 
cealed by his daughter in the tomb of 
his ancestors, who, to render discovery 
more difficult, presented herself before 
the usurper, and pretending to wish the 
death of her father, diverted his at- 
tention by pointing out a different place 
of concealment. Two conspirators, 
Antenore and Leucippo. having put to 
death the king of Mitylene, the former 
succeeded to the dominion of both 
islands. In this state of affairs Jlo 
arrives in Lesbos with an army to re- 
store Polidoro to his throne. Various 
attempts were made by the agents of 
Antenore to paralyse his efforts, by 
making it appear that Zelmira is the 
murdress both of her father and infaut 
son, and that she has even formed a 
design against the life of Ilo. Zelmira 
is thrown into prison by  Uinfenore on 
the former of these accusations, but 
her innocence of all being tully esta- 
blished, Jlo deposes the usurper, and 
the retreat of Polidoro being disco. 
vered, he is replaced on the throne. 
The characters were thus represented : 


Zelmira .. Madame CoLBrAn RossInt, 
(her first appearance in this country.) 
Emma (ber attendant,) Mad. Vestris. 





Tlo.. ce ceseceeeees Signor GARCIA. 

Antenore ......00.+eee0-- CURIONI, 

Polidore, .....000.0000000PLACCl. 

Leucippo ..o..cccce cs cess FORTO. 

Eacide ,.......0..-.. FRANCHESCHI, 
(his first appearance.) 


There is, properly speaking, no 
overture to this opera. After a few 
bars played by the orchestra, they 
are found to be part of a movement 
terminating ina chorus, and the cur- 
tain rises on'a scene peculiarly ani- 
mated and striking. No dull pre- 
paratory recitative tells the specta- 
tor what he has to expect; but the 


composer, in the true spirit of the° 


Horatian precept, rushes at once into 
the midst of the action. He de- 
scribes the agitation of the royal 
guards at the supposed death of the 
infant son of Zelmira, their belief of 
the accusation against her, and their 
consequent concurrence in the acces- 
sion of Antenore to the throne. The 
whole of this introduction is a 
happy effusions of genius, full of ef- 
fect, and distinguished by vigour 
and originality. A scene follows, 
in which Zelmira, attended by Emma 
visits Polidoro in his place of con- 
cealment, and was the first introduc- 
tion of Madame Colbran to the au- 
dience. Contrasted with ‘the pre- 
vious piece, this whole scene was 
somewhat flat and insipid. The ca- 
vatina given to Polidoro, * Ah! gta 
trascorse il dt,” is a fine composition, 
but it requires a better voice, and 
more impressive style, than that of 
Placci to give it effect. We are re- 
lieved by a light festive march, an- 
nouncing the arrival of //o at the 
head of hisarmy. Here Garcia, in 
most inimitable style, gave the beau- 
tiful air of ** Terra amica, ove respt- 
ra,” accompanied by the chorus. 
The allegro movement, ** Cara, deh 
attendimi,” opens with an rt 
and striking subject, but would per- 
haps express the situation more traly 
if distingnished by greater tender- 
ness and passion. It will still rank 
among the masterpieces of Rossini. 
The duet which follows, “* 4 che 
quet tronchi accenti,” between Ilo 
and Zelmira, is also extremely beau- 
tiful; the expression throughout is 
remarkably just and appropriate. 
‘Phe next air, by Antenore, * Meu- 
tre qual fiera ingorda,” was too dith- 
eult for Curioni, who could not, 
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therefore cause it to be felt and un- 
derstood by the audience. The suc- 
ceeding chorus movement into which 
it modulates, is extremely fine. A 
duet between Zelmira and Emma, 
in which the former confides her son 
to the care of her faithful attendant, 
should follow here; but it has been 
improperly, and to the great confa- 
sion of the action, transferred to the 
second act. It is in a strain of 
mournful tenderness, but languid 
unless supported by much passion 
and delicate expression in the sing- 
ers—an aid which Rossini unfortu- 
nately did not obtain. It has a re- 
markable leading accompaniment, 
written for the horn, but which was 
injured in effect, by being played on 
the tenor oboe, an instrument of an 
unmusical and disagreeable tone. A 
beautiful finale terminates the first 
act, the most striking movement of 
which is a quintet, “ La sorpresa, lo 
stapore,” in which Garcia gave with 
peculiar force the passage “ gia 
mingembra un tetr’ arrore.” The 
second act opens with a short, but 
beautiful chorus for female voices, 
and which, to the great surprise of 
the amateurs, was sung in tune, 
The air which succeeds, by Emma, 
who is committing the child of Zel- 
mira to the care of the chorus, is 
also a very fine composition. The 
next piece is a duet, ** Jn estasi di 
giga,” between Ilo and Pilidoro, 
crowded with notes, and of difficult 
execution, but deficient in meaning 
and musical effect. It is relieved, 
however, by a quintet, ‘* Ve lacci 
miei cadesti,” in the composer's best 
style; the slow movement is pecu- 
liarly striking. The finale of the 
second act opens with a short move- 
ment for Zelmira, in a bolder style 
of display than any before assigned 
for this the principal character, and 
the same description applies to two 
solos for the same voice which oc- 
cur in the intervals of the concluding 
chorus. As compositions, they are 
inferior to the rest, and appear to 
have been written with a view to 
the peculiar powers of execution 
possessed by the singer. On the 
whole, the opera of Zelmira is one 
of the finest works of Rossini. His 
imitations of himself, and repetitions 
of former passages, which are cha- 
racteristic of his general style, occur 
less frequently than in most of his 
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other operas. ‘The principal move- 
ments are original varying in cha- 
racter and well contrasted, and his 
vigour continues unimpaired to the 
close. We doubt, however, whe- 
ther it will become so popular here 
as many operas of equal or less me- 
rit. It is full an hour too long ; 
and the absurd oufré tale with which 
the music is united, tends to dimi- 
nish its effect, except we an audience 
not purely musical, which is not to 
be found in this country, whatever 
mav be asserted to the contrary- J 
Barbiere di Siviglia, or even Il Tar- 
cv in Italia, with a lively intelligi- 
ble story, will find ten times the num- 
ber of admirers. Should Rossini, as 
it is said he will, compose operas ex- 
pressly for this theatre, his present 
high and merited popularity will be 
increased by his giving music of the 
character of these two pieces, applied 
to some subject with which we are 
already familiar. Nothing in this 
respect could be more felicitous than 
Il Barbieri di Siviglia; and as it 
was the first of his operas attempted 
here, it was without doubt the basis 
of his reputation with us. He must 
not, however, assign the part of the 
heroine to Madame Colbran; for 
the truth cannot be concealed, that 
the placing that lady in the character 
of Zelmira, forms an obstacle, be- 
sides those we have just mentioned, 
to the popularity of the opera. 

Of Signor Francheschi, the other 
singer who made his first appearance 
on this occasion, it is only necessary 
to say thatif he never venture oncha- 
racters more important than that in 
which le appeared, he may attain 
that envied obscurity where criticism 
does not enter. The other per- 
formers are already known; we 
discern no change since we last 
heard them, and can sincerely con- 
gratulate the lovers of music that 
(iarcia is as great as ever. The per- 
formance of Saturday owed its chief 
support and attraction to his ex- 
ertions. 

After the opera, according to the 
eustom of the theatre on the first 
night of performance for the season, 
‘** God save the King,” was sung on 
the stage by the whole of the com- 

any. The solo verses were sung 
L Madame de Begnis, Signora 
Caradori, and Madame Vestris. The 
audience stood up while the national 
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anthem was sung, and the house, 
being crowded in every part, presen- 
ted one of the finest spectacles to be 
seen in this metropolis. A call was 
then made for Rossini, who, after a 
considerable delay, was led on the 
stage by Garcia, and made his obei- 
sance to the audience, amidst a 
shower of applause. 

The opera, with the ceremonies 
which followed it, had not tetmina- 
ted till half-past eleven, when the 
ballet commenced, and in defiance 
of the injunction against trespass- 
ing into the morning of Sunday 


contiaued till half-past twelve. Ex- 
cept Albert, there was neither in the 
divertisement or the ballet, any per- 
former of the first class. Vestris, 
and Ronzi di Vestris were conspic- 
uous among the group, and both 
pieces, which are pleasing, though 
simple of their kind, were well per- 
formed. The evolutions of the corps 
de ballet were formed with taste, and 
executed with unity and precision. 
It was obvious however, that the 
interest of the evening was concen- 
trated in music and in Rosini. 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 


The present month has produced 
atthis theatre, a new dramatic piece, 
in four acts, entitled Aenilworth ; 
or, the Days of Good Queen Bess. 
Our readers will immediately anti- 
cipate, that, though this production 
is new, at this theatre, its story has 
long been familiarised to them by 
the Author of Waverly ; nor, indeed, 
is its represetation wholly unknown 
to the public, for it was performed 
at the Surrey Theatre, and once at 
Covent Garden, 

Dublin, however, must be allowed 
the merit of receiving Kenilworth 
with all that applause, and burst of 
enthusiasm which the deeper pathos 
of genuine tragedy instinctively ex- 
cites, where the interest is not de- 
stroyed by undramatic performance ; 
for it is certain, that the success of 
a tragedy, depends as much on the 
performers, as on the original merits 
of its execution. ‘To Miss F. H. 
Kelly, Kenilworth owed the intenser 
interest with which it was received 
on the Dublin than on the London 
boards. In the character of Amy 
Robsartshe displayed powers which, 
if we had not witnessed, perhaps we 
could have admired Mrs. West's re- 

yresentation of that character. Hav- 
ing witnessed them, however, we 
can only say, that Mrs. West is a 
respectable performer, but a respect- 
able performer is not to our taste. 
We never relished those in whom 
we could find nothing to praise or 
dispraise. They are too cold, too 
formal,too insipid, too unimpassion- 
ed for us. We look upon them as 
mere automatons, who perform a 


certain set of revolutions or motions, 
without knowing why, or where- 
fore. They awake no sympathy, 
they excite no emotion, they act re- 
gularly and methodically ; but their 
regularity and method, is the me- 
thod and regularity of reason, not 
the impassioned ee and resistless 
impulse of feeling and passion. They 
want that “ soul of soul’’ which ani- 
mates genius, and that yielding sen- 
sibility which throws its veil of grace 
and beauty over the softer affections 
of the soul, and melts even the savage 
breast to tenderness and sympathy. 

As the dramatic author, Mr. Dib- 
din, has paid particular respect to 
the text of the original, we need not 
enter into a detail of the plot. It is 
perhaps proper, nevertheless, to re- 
mark, that a very judicious devia- 
tionfrom the original has been made 
by substituting Varney for the Coun- 
tess of Lricester, in the catastrophe. 
The principal character in this play, 
and the one which absorbs all the 
interest, in the scenes in which she 
appears, is Elizabeth. Mrs. Bunn, 
as the Queen of England, certainly 
acquits herself in a very creditable 
manner, being in person and man- 
ner peculiarly fitted for the personi- 
fication of such a haughty, imperi- 
ous, and domineering character. 
She derives, perhaps, an advantage 
from a contrast with the quiet and 
regular action of Mrs. Wes'r, who 
delineated the sorrows and the suf- 
ferings of the unhappy Countess. 
Mr. Terry, in Anthony Foster, 
maintains his deserved reputation. 
Har ey does all that is possible to 
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be done in the insignificant part al 
lotted to him; singing some comic 
songs, and playing with his usnal 
spirit and vivacity. The rest ot the 
performers play as usual. _Aiter 
the dramatic part of the play is con- 
cluded, the curtain rises upon a 
pageant, which, although founded 
on the description in the novel, is 
extremely offensive to good taste. 
It is, in our opinion, very fortunate, 
that this splendid exhibition is, 
in a manner, separated from the 
play: it consists of much scenery, 
machinery, horsemanship, glitter, 
and show ; and we are glad to per- 
ceive, that the audience begin now 
to be tired of such trumpery ; but 
the season of the year seems to 
plead in favor of the taste of the 
managers. 

Another novelty has also ap- 
peared at this theatre since our last 
publication. It is an opera in 
three acts by Mr. Beazely, a gen- 
tleman already well known for 
several successful dramatic pieces 
of minor pretension. We are sorry 
to be obliged to confess, that the 
present offspring of his muse will 
not add, in any degree, to his 
reputation. It is entitled Philan- 
dering, or the Rose Queen. The 
principal part of the music, inclu- 
ding the overture, is composed by 
Mr. Horn, and the remainder, which 
we need not say is without com- 
parison the best, is by Mozart, 
Paisiello, and Carifa. ‘The sougs 
are published and sold as usual at 
the theatre; and in the title-page, 
we have a curious, and faithful 
Epigraph, expressed in four short 
words, which for truth as well as 
brevity are singularly conspicuous, 


“ What stuff is this?” 


The author’s address to the pub- 
lic, which follows the title-page, is 
equally deserving attention, and 
equally in keeping with the songs 
that follow. As it is very short we 
beg to present it to our readers as a 
curiosity in its way. 


To the Public. 


“It is only froma wish not to violate 
au established custom in our Theatres 
in the production of a uew Opera, that 
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the following songs are printed. It is 
hoped that the difficulty which an 
Englishman finds in the adaptation of 
his language to music already wrillen, 
and particularly to airs that are 
Italian and French, will prove an 
apology for the nonsense of some of 
them, and for the absence of poetry in 
all of them. (!!) 

“ The opera lounger, and those ac- 
quainted with the modern French dra- 
ma, will recognise a part of the ballet 
of * Le Prince Troubadour, and of the 
opera of * Joconde,’ (which is the 
Prince Troubadour in dialogue) as 
One part of the plot of * Philandering;’ 
the story and dialogue, illustrative of 
the different systems of education, with 


_ Which this incident is interwoven, are 


believed to be as origiual as any thing 
can be, when a writer's mind is so im- 
pressed with the recollection of pre- 
ceding authors, as to feel his own 
Weakness whenever he does not imi. 
tate them.” 


If our readers will have the good- 
ness to turn to our number for last 
October, they will there find a tale, 
called, **The Rose Queen,’ which 
will give a good idea of the “ Feast 
of the Rosiere,” once so prevalent 
in Provence, and in some parts of 
Germany, on which gre founded the 
principal incidents of this opera. 
In this feast she, who was declared 
by the matrons of the village to be 
the most modest, was crowned with 
a wreath of roses, and received a 
inarriage portion, 

The two old peasants, one of a 
severe character, ‘Terry, the other 
of a merry disposition, having edu- 
cated their danghters according to 
the peculiar ideas they severally en- 
tertained, awaited the coming of the 
approaching Festival with anxious 
solicitude, each expecting that his 
daughter would have the felicity of 
being chosen /he Rose Queen. The 
piece opens on the eve of the Festi- 
val. The Count, Braham, who 
is the Sezgueur of the village, at this 
period, pays his first visit to his 
castle, which is situated in the 
neighbourhood, accompanied by his 
intended wife, together with Phi- 
lander, Liston, aud his intended 
bride. The Count and Philander 
become uneasy at the flirting pro- 
pensities of their fair charmers, and 
determine to put their affection to 
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the test, by making love to each 
other’s mistresses. The ladies, 
through the medium of Anselmo, 
Mercer, a protegé of the Connt, 
become acquainted with their plot, 
and punish their jealousy by per- 
mitting it to be apparently suc- 
cessful. The Count and his friend, 
on this, determine to desert them, 
and to set out in quest of adven- 
tures, vowing vengeance against the 
whole sex. They, accordingly, as- 
sume the disguise of Troubadours, 
and proceed to the Feast of Roses, 
where they commence their career 
of Philandering with the daughter 
of the jolly peasant. Their ladies 
follow them in the disguise of Gyp- 
sies, and discern sufficient to set off 
against them a charge of feigned in- 
constancy. The daughter of the severe 
peasant then sets up aclaim to Piilan- 
der as herhusband, which isat length 
explained, by its proving to be the 
Count's protegé,who had married her 
under the assumed name of Philander. 
The above outline of the plot will 
be sufficient to give the reader an 
idea of the piece, as it is now acted, 
for it has been considerably curtail- 
ed since the first night of its repre- 
sentation. No abbreviation, how- 
ever, of either dialogue or incident 
can redeem it from obscurity, or im- 
yart to ita lucid arrangement, in 
both of which essential properties 
this opera is eminently deficient. 
Although this opera is frequent- 

ly performed, it has not proved par- 
ticularly attractive, nor is it likely 
to become a favourite of long stand- 
ing: indeed we could not have con- 
ceived it possible to unite the 
powers of so many excellent per- 
formers to so little effect. The songs 
are written in a very careless style, 
with little euphony, and a total want 
of poetry. The author himself 
is so conscious of their demerit, 
that we wonder he should doom our 
best singers to the painful necessity 
of torturing such rough and unmu- 
sical lines into any thing like har- 
mony. In the author’s address to 
the public he says, “it is hoped, 
that the difficulty which an English- 
man finds in the adaptation of his 
language to music already written, 
and particularly to airs that are 
Italian and French, will prove an 
apology for the nonsense of some of 
them, and fur the absence of poetry 
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mail of them!” This author’s hope 
ought not to be indulged: the dith- 
culty of adapting language to mu- 
sic already written, is no greater 
than that of adapting it to music 
unwritten; the difference merely is, 
that one may be made to humour the 
nonsense of a poctaster, the othercan- 
not without being detected. But why 
it should be more difficult to adapt 
language to musie written by an 
Italian or a Frenchman we have yet 
to learn, unless foreign music is con- 
sidered to represent words and not 
sentiment. But the author talks of 
a new species of music of which we 
never heard before; airs that are 
ltalian and French; we suppose he 
means [talian or French: but the 
airs to which he alludes are the com- 
positions of Mozart, Paisiello, and 
Carifa! Is it to be endured, that the 
music of these immortal composers 
should be burthened with ridiculous 
verses totally destitute of harmony ? 
such, however, is the case in the pre- 
sent opera, and such is the author’s 
own confession! Although it may 
be said, with truth, that these songs 
possess as much general merit as 
the usual runof operas performed at 
the Italian Opera, yet it must be re- 
collected, that however deficient 
those operas are in the higher essen- 
tials of good poetry, they are never 
wanting in euphony. We were much 
pleased, however, with the finale to 
the first act, and the sistette in the 
second, the music of both by Mozart ; 
they were very tolerable specimens 
of an Italian opera in an English 
dress. Generally speaking, the songs 
are very ill-adapted to the musie, 
and, as an exainple of ‘rugged verse 
not to be softened into any thing 
like an harmonious sweetness even 
by Mad. Vestris, we give the follow- 
ing stanza, sung by Pauline to her 
adorable Blaise / 


“ Blaise, mind, follow this example, 
Aud think when Hymen binds the 
chain ; 
Recoliect, sir, by this example, 
Wives, like maids, can flirt again.” 


The author draws too much on 
our good nature, if he thinks it pos- 
sible that such unharmonious non- 
sense can be excused by the difficul- 
ty of adapting any language to any 
music. 
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Mr. Kean, on taking leave fora 
short time, performed his favourite 
character of Shylock. In this cha- 
racter he made his first appearance 
on the metropolitan boards, and has 
since occasionally performed it with 
unrivalled excellence. It was on this 
occasion, however, supposed, that 
from the apparent want of that ener- 
gy and animation which so peculiar- 
ly marks his performance, that he 
laboured under some indisposition ; 
but the character of Shylock, when 
truly represented, requires no such 
display of strong and powerful feel- 
ing or passion in the earlier scenes. 
The prominent passions of Shylock 
are those of revenge and avariee; 
and these passions betray themselves 
not until he hears of his daughter’s 
flight, the flight of his ducats, and 
the bankruptcy of Antonio, through 
the loss of his vessels at sea. It is 
then, and then only, that Shylock 
displays his natural character, and 
then it was that Kean displayed his 
skill and tragic powers, by his pas- 
sionate and highly wrought deline- 
ation of the avaricious soul and re- 
vengetul feelings of this merciless 
Jew. It requires the greatest powers 
to do justice to those alternate pas- 
sions of avarice and revenge, that 
sway the breast of Shylock on this 
occasion; but, in Kean’s representa- 
tion, we behold the tortured Jew 
suffering all the excruciating an- 
guish of the damned, on hearing of 
his daughter’s extravagance, and 
the improbability of his ever reco- 
vering his ducats, or his torquoise, 
which he had of Leah when a bat- 
chelor ; and his fiend-like joy and 
exultation on hearing of Antonio’s 
loss at sea. Kean’s powers in this 
scene are unrivalled and indescrib- 
able. The character is altogether 
one of his happiest performances. 
It is the only character in this 
comedy in which a performer can 
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distinguish himself to any great ad- 
vantage. Such, however, as they 
are, they were far from having jus- 
tice done them. Mr. Archer, who, 
for the first time, personated Bas- 
sanio, seemed to have no conception 
whatever of the character he assum- 
ed; he should pay a little more at- 
tention to Hamlet's advice to the 
players; and we regret much that 
this advice, penned by the father of 
the British stage, is not followed by 
the greater part of our performers; 
for whatever innovations may take 
place on the stage, if this advice be 
not followed,there will be neither true 
nor natural acting. Mrs. West will 
never appear to advantage in Portia: 
the character does not belong to her 
line of performance. There were 
parts of it, however, which she sup- 
orted with great truth and justice. 
Soteoienian modern song's into any 
of Shakespeare’s plays, as has been 
the case in this, is one of the greatest 
violations of the laws of unity, with 
regard to both time and place, that 
can possibly be committed. Every 
person going to witness one of 
Shakespeare’s plays naturally pre- 
pares his mind for scenes, and cir- 
cumectances, and characters of an 
ancient order. How repulsive then 
must it be to an imagination so pre- 
pared, to be transported suddenly 
and unexpectedly from the contem- 
plation of ancient manners, habits, 
and customs, to those of our own. 
A Roman senator might as well be 
versonated in the dress of an Eng- 
lish member of parliament, as a 
modern love song introduced into 
any of the plays of Shakespeare. 
Mr. Kean has since appeared in 
some of his most popular characters, 
and Mr. Munden has made his ap- 
pearance in the character of Old 
Dornton, to the great delight of the 
admirers of this happy and able per- 
former. 


COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 


Tue chief attraction at Covent 
Giarden this month, seems to have 
been the pantomime of the “ House 
that Jack Built. The interest, how- 
ever, is on the decline, and we doubt 
not but something more rational, 
though, perhaps, not more amusing, 
will soon be called for. It is true, 


indeed, that Covent Garden has long 
excelled in the interest which it has 
been able to confer on those lighter 
productions, an interest which, per- 
haps, isin no small degree owing 
to the splendour and _ brilliancy of 
its scenery; but no species of-dra- 
matic representation can possess a 
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permanent attraction, which does 
not either immediately or remotely 
address itself to the more serious 
and contemplative part of our na- 
ture. Foolery and buffoonery may 
please fora moment, but after the 
representation is over, it will not 
endure a moments reflection. Chil- 
dren, indeed, will always view the 
lighter and more ridiculous scenes 
of human life with renewed plea- 
sure; but parents are fonder of going 
to the play themselves than suffer- 
ing their children to go, and, there- 
fore, no representation can have 
permanent success that addresses it- 
self to the infant mind. ‘The scene- 
ry, however, is the most splendid 
we have ever witnessed, and must 
delight the old as well as the young; 
and, perhaps, it is to its splendour 
that the pantomime owes its chief 
attractions. The perspective land- 
scape and surrounding country by 
Grieve, the Panorama of the views 
between London and Paris, and 
the Village of Glandercleugh by 
sun-rise, are master-pieces in their 
kind ; nor do we less admire the 
eclipse of the moon and the transit 
of Venus. 

Mr. Young has gained great ap- 
plause in Sir Pertinae M‘Sycophant. 
He is truly a man of the world. 

The petite-comedy of Simpson & Co. 
has been produced, for the first time, 
at this theatre, and has been, as it 
ought to be, well received. ‘The in- 
cidents are truly comic, and the situ- 
ations ingeniously and artfully ar- 
ranged. Mr. Farren excelledin the 
part of Simpson, and if Cooper did 
not give the gay Bourgeois as much 
effect, at least he gave him, what 
most naturally belonged to him, 
ease and indifference. Miss Ches- 
ter, who is recovered from her ill- 
ness, was the Mrs. Bromley. Miss 
Love, in Mrs: Fitzallan, is thought 
to have exercised a little too freely 
the potency of her visual organs. 

Colman’s farcical comedy of John 
Bull, which, since the retirement of 
Johnstone from the stage, had not 
been performed at either of the the- 
atres, has been lately represented, 
and appears to have given satisfac- 
tion to two or three crowded houses. 
The mixture of broad humour in 
Dennis and his Waiter, of ridiculous 
affectation in Shuffieton and Lady 
Caroline, and of strong and power- 
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ful feeling in Job Thornberry and 
Mary, will always ensure it a good 
reception, and, in a great measure, 
compensate for its absurdities and 
its faults. Faweett’s Job Thorn- 
berry, which was always a fine pic- 
ture of rich pathos and manly inde- 

endence, is as good as ever. The 
interview with his daughter, from 
his adherence to truth and nature, 
never fails to make a powerful im- 
pression upon the audience; and 
his remonstrances with Sir Simon 
have lost nothing of the energy and 
spirit by which they have been here- 
tofore distinguished. Blanchard’s 
Sir Simon is still whimsiecally quaint 
and humorous; and Mrs.| davenport’s 
Mrs. Brulgruddery is as fresh and 
vigorous as it was twenty years 
ago. ‘These, with an humble 
performer of the name of Atkins, 
who plays John Burr, are the ouly 
actors remaining who appeared ori- 
ginally in the piece. Connor's Deén- 
nis wants repose. He is too quick, 
and does not give himself time to 
make his points. His brogue, how- 
ever is extremely good, aud he plays 
some of the scenes with great sue- 
cess. Jones's Jom Shuffieton is avery 
entertaining, and we venture to say 
a very correct representation of the 
modern man of tashion. The lazy 
lounge, the drawling tone of voice, 
and the perfect indifference with 
which he treats every thing, and 
every body, are exquisitely ridicu- 
lous; and he is morever, as he 
always was, admirably dressed. Mrs. 
Chatterly’s Lady Caroline, and Miss 
Chester’s Mary are well contrasted 
in the totally different mode in which 
these Actresses delineate their re- 
spective characters,—the one, as the 
lackadaisical fine lady, who comes 
down to the country to marry one 
man, and steal a match with ano- 
ther, gives utterance to her words as 
if the effort of speaking was too 
great an exertion forany one whose 
name was graced witha title; whilst 
the other, as the deluded butaffecting 
daughter, in whose breast virtue, 
love, and conscious innocence reside, 
and whose beauty is a tempting 
lure to the libertine and the rufhan, 
embodies all these graces in her 
person, and acts according to the 
dictates of propriety and good sense. 
Cooper, much as he disguised him- 
self, was yet too youthful in his 
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appearance for Peregrine. | Rayner, 
in Dan, was not so effective as we 
have seen him. 

Addison’s tragedy of Cato has 
been ** revived,” as the phrase is, at 
this theatre, for the purpose of 


introducing Mr. Young in the 
principal character. As to the 


merits of this play now, there exists 
hardly two opinions. Addison had 
neither the passion nor the feeling 
of a considerable poet; and about 
dramatic writing, he knew abso- 
lutely nothing. ‘The cireumstances 
however under which the piece was 
written, gave it a celebrity when it 
first appeared, and the late Mr. 
Kemble, while he had the ear of 
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the town, persuaded them sometimes 
to come and see it. Mr. Young's 
performance of Cato rathers adds 
to than lessens his reputation. He 
does justice to that chasteness of 
style and loftiness of sentiment 
which are the chief points of real 
merit in the tragedy: and a certain 
sententiousness of manner, which 
is a fault in his general acting, 
rather aids the effect of what he 
does in this character. His best 
scene is that with the senate: in the 
soliloquy he was rather too decla- 
matory. But the play went off, 
upon the whole, something heavily : 
and the house was not so full as we 
have lately seen it. 


PARIS THEATRES, 


In the Almanac des Spectacles, 
and other publications devoted to 
the stage, appear at this time the 
numbers and names of all the new 
pieces played at the different theatres 
of Paris during the year that has 
just elapsed, the names of their 
authors. and an account of the 
success which attended each. If 
the quality of this new accession of 
scenic wealth correspond with its 
abundance, the dramatic literature 
of all the rest of Europe and of the 
world would be obliged to hide its 
“diminished head: From Malta 
to the Pole, from Moscow to Lisbon, 
nay, it may be added in all the four 
quarters of the globe (to the 
exclusion of the department of the 
Seine), there has not appeared half 
the number of new pieces which 
have been exhibited to the admira- 
tion of the inhabitants of this 
single city. Itappears, for example, 
on a recapitulation, that the Paris 
theatres have this year received two 
hundred and seventeen new pieces, 
of which eight are tragedies, twenty- 
two comedies, one hundred and 
i a vandevilles, nineteen 
melodrames, fourteen comic operas, 
and four grand operas: the rest 
are ballets and pieces of various 
kinds. If our readers have any 
desire to know the names of the 


rival establishments which have 
been thus prolific in new entertain- 
ments, and the proportion in which 
each has contributed its share, the 
following enumeration may be 
satisfactory:—The Grand Opera, 
or the Royal Academy of Music, 
has given five pieces; the Theatre 
Frangais, nine; the Opera Comique, 
fourteen; the Odeon, sixteen; the 
Italian Opera, three; the Vandeville, 
thirty; the Gymnase Dramatique, 
thirty-six; the Varietés, twenty-five; 
the Gaiete, thirteen; Porte St. Mar- 
tin, eighteen; the Ambigu-Comi- 
que, twenty-two; the Cirque Olym- 
pique, six; and the Panorama Dra- 
matique, fifteen, But what a num- 
ber of active playwrights must 
have been engaged to invent, dis- 
guise, and transpose this immense 
mass of dramatic lore? The list 
exhibits no less than one hundred 
and forty eight authors of dialogue 
or songs, fifteen compositors, and five 
choregraphes, or inventors of ballets. 
The most fertile genius in this list 
would appear to be a M. Carmouche, 
who is down for thirteen vaudevilles. 
These dramatic authors, though, 
perhaps, not the most necessary, 
will not be thought the least useful 
at Paris, when it is stated that their 
united productions entertain nightly 
about twenty thousand people. 
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VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


The aspeet of public affairs in 
Europe, has experienced no material 
change within the last month. The 
great powers are still apparently on 
good terms With each other, but how 
long they will continue so, no man 

can prete ‘nd to say. It is more than 
probable, that the important events 
which have occurred in the new 
world, may so far influence the 
Cabinets of Europe, as to disturb 
the existing repose at no very 
distant period. ‘The King of Spain, 
ever since his restoration to the 
plenitude of arbitrary power, has 
been incessant in his endeavours to 
reduce the colonies to their former 
state of abject dependence : he has 
issued) decrees and manifestoes, 
which have this ludicrous peculiari- 
ty, that they call for ‘dlience 
where there is not even a shadow of 
authority to enforce it; and demand 
submission, where the popular spirit 
of resistance is uncontrolable. In 
the mean time the views of Ferdi- 
nand are seconded by Russia and 
France, whose object it is to em- 
barrass and depress the commercial 
interests of England. Our ministers, 
however, seem to be well aware of 
this fact, and have firmly resolved 
on opposing, by force of arms, any 
coalition against the indepe ndence 
of the South American States. This 
policy, regarded even upon abstract 
principles, is worthy the govern- 
ment of the only free nation in En- 
rope; but it is not only in accord- 
ance with our indepet ident station, 
but also with our best interests. The 
advantages which we must derive 
from a free and unrestrained inter- 
course with the colonies in question 
are incalculable, and we should be 

wanting to ourselves were we to ne- 
glect them. Our ambitious rival of 
the North knows, that England has 
not only the disposition, but the 
means, to resist with effect; and 
that any maritime expedition, which 
the Holy Alliance could furnish, 
would never reach its destination— 
France is also too conscious of her 
inferiority to meet us on our own 
element, and is therefore ob liged tore- 
sort to the intrigues of negociation. 
For this purpose, .ac ongress has been 
proposed, but England cannot be- 
inasmuch as she 
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come a party to if, 


has already originated a state of 
things which the other powers are 
endeavouring to subvert. A great 
deal must be deve ‘loped in a very 
short time, and the Monarchs of the 
Holy Alliance will find a crusade 
across the Atlantic, a very different 
thing from one across the Pyrenees. 

Tie new empire of Brazil has re- 

cently experienced w political con- 

cussion, which threatens the most 
serious consequences to its ultimate 
stability, The E uusperory who, there 
can be no doubt, is at least, as great 
an accessary to popular institutions 
as his younger brother in Portugal, 
has played the part of Oliver Crom- 
well, and expelled the representa- 
tives of the people, at the point of 
the bayonet. The cause which his 
Brazilian majesty has assigned for 
this outrage on the const itution, is 
the factious spirit which he pretends 
to have discovere:t among certain 
deputies. Whether or not, there 
were any plots against him, does not 
appear from his manifesto, but it is 
very probable, that his sincerity 
being suspected, all his measures 
Were canvassed somewhat too freely 
for his arbitrary disposition. Se- 
veral of the obnoxious deputies have 
been exiled, and it is notimprobable, 
that the affair will lead toa general 
revolt of the provinces, and that, the 
Emperor Iturbride, will not have 
been the only one dispensed with 
by his transatlantic subjects. 

At no peried has politic al feeling's 
so strongly prevailed as at this mo- 
ment, in our West Indian Colonies ; 
where the recent measures of the 
British Parliament, in respect of the 
Negro population of the Islands, are 
reprobated by their Legislative As- 
semblies, in language more violent 
thanthat which preceded the revolu- 
tionof North America. Great Britain 
is accused of wantonly sacrificing 
properties over which it is conten- 
ded she has no legal control in an 
absurd and impracticable attempt to 

raise the Negro in equality with the 
White. The zeal with which the 
European Missionaries have, per- 
haps, indiscreetly, communicated 
with the Negroes on this difficult 
and most critical question, has exci- 
ted a degree of rage, which, in some 
of the Islands, has led the Colonists 
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to excesses of SS vio- 
lence. A letter, addressed by Earl 
sathurst to the Colonial Assemblies, 
disclosing the views of Government 
as to the establishment of a more 
extended system of religious instruc- 
tion, appears but to have added fuel 
fo the flame—so far from calming, 
it has but aggravated exaspiration ; 
and our West Indian Colonies are, 
unquestionably, in a State more im- 
minently critical than has yet been 
known. West Indian property is, 
at the present moment, compara- 
tively without value—such is the 
general conviction of its insecurity. 
~ We understand that the subject of 
the complaints of the West Indian 
colonists will be brought before Par- 
liament immediately after its meet- 
ing. The discussion, in fact, has 
hecome absolutely necessary, to pre- 
vent the most distressing conse- 
yuences to our trade and interests 
in that quarter. Although more is, 
in all cases, expected from Parlia- 
ment than it can ever achieve, we 
nevertheless, feel all that conso- 
lation which the near approaci of the 
Session can impart in the hope 
that the situation of our West India 
Colonies being fully discussed and 
understood, they may receive all the 
relief and alleviation which the wis- 
dom and the power of Parliament 
can give. 

Accounts from Paris state the 
death of Victor Emanuel, ex-King 
of Sardinia. His Majesty ascended 
the throne in 1802, on the abdica- 
tion of his brother, Charles Ema- 
nuel; and after the revolution of 
Piedmont, he resigned his crown to 
his brother, Charles Felix. 

Conuercial letters from Aleppo, 
announce that the Persians are again 
in motion. It seems certain, that 
the Porte is uneasy because the ra- 
tification of the Treaty of Peace, on 
the part of Persia, has not yet been 
received, 4 

We have reason to believe that 
the explanations which have taken 
place between our government and 
that of the United States, upon the 
subject of the President's message, 
have been of the most satisfactory 
kind. We believe, also, we may 
venture to assure our readers, that 
upon all the great measures now en- 
grossing the attention of Europe 
and the United States, this éountry 
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and America understand each other 
yerfectly, and are upon the best foot- 
ing possible. 

The Fury and Hecela are to be 
taken irto dock immediately, at 
Deptford, and fitted for the voyage 
of discovery. Captain Parry takes 
the command of the Hecla, the ship 
in the first voyage under his orders ; 
and Captain Hoppner is to command 
the Fury. The Griper is also fitting, 
and proceeds to Wager River, 
whence Captain Lyon proceeds by 
land. Captain Lyon is appointed 
to the Griper, as is also Lieutenant 
Manico, who is to accompany him 
in his journey. 

By a decree received from Spain, 
Ferdinand has ordered T'e Deum to 
be performed in all his dominions in 
America! to celebrate the overthrow 
of the Constitution, he also annuls 
all appointments made during its ex- 
istence: directs the newly-establish- 
ed Courts of Justice to cease their 
functions, and the militia to be dis- 
solved. By some, this decree, con- 
siderig the actual state of South 
America at the present moment, is 
considered as a piece of ridiculous 
folly. There are others, however, 
who take a very different view of it, 
and deem it a manifesto of the in- 
tention to proceed against the revol- 
ted colonies of Spain, in the same 
manner as the great Allies have pro- 
ceeded against the Neapolitan, Pied- 
montese, and Spanish revolutions. 

Letters received from Lisbon by 
the last packet, from highly respec- 
table merchants there, state, in the 
most positive terms, that a treaty, 
offensive and defensive, has been 
signed between France and Portugal 
in which the former Power agrees 
to assist Portugal in an attempt to 
recover the Brazils, making it a con- 
dition that Portugal should apply 
to England for aid in the first in- 
stance, which it was well known 
would be refused. It is said that an 
expedition was fitting out, and that 
every ship of war in the Tagus was 
ordered to be in readiness imme- 
diately. It is also added, that the 
Conde del Palmella was coming to 
this country forthwith, to solicit the 
aid of the English Government in 
subjugating the Brazils, and if he 
does not succeed, he will proceed im- 
mediately to the Continent, to try 
what he can do there. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


Tue English Spy ; au original work 
under this comprehensive title, is now, 
we hear, nearly ready for publication. 
it is to embrace characteristic sketches 
aud scenes of the present age, and par- 
ticularly of high life, including Eton 
and the Universities. A_ series of 
coloured plates, and wood engravings 
will accompany each part, designed by 
Cruikshank from the life, and contain- 
ing portraits, and scenes actually drawn 
upon the spot. Since the publication 
of the celebrated Bubb Doddington’s 
Diary, there has been no work that 
contains so many authentic anecdotes 
of the court, high life, the universities, 
and public characters. It is, we under- 
stand, humorous, but free from scandal 
or offence, 

Biographica Poetica, or Lives of the 
British Poets, from Chaucer to Cowper, 
in 4 vols. Svo.. including every poet 
in the collection of Chalmers Camp- 
bell, &c., and in those of the early 
Bibliographia, whose writings or whose 
names retain sufficient interest to be 
comprised in an historical collection. 
Volume one is nearly ready. 

Miss Louisa Princess has issued 
proposals for publishing by subscrip- 
tion, in two vols. foolscap octavo, a 
prose translation of Tasso’s Jerusalem 
Delivered. ‘To be inscribed, by per- 
mission, to the Right Non. Lady Julia 
Petre. 

Memoirs of the Life of Riego and 


his Family, including a History of 


Spain, from the restoration of Ferdi- 
nand to the present time, are prepar- 
ing for publication, under the superin- 
tendance of the Canon Riego, and for 
the benefit of the Widow of that unfor- 
tunate General. The work will be 
illustrated with several portraits and 
fac-similes. 

The Rev. Solomon Piggott’s volume 
on Suicide; a series of anecdotes and 
actual narratives, with Reflections on 
Mental distress, will be published in 
the course of the month 

Mrs. LanYear has a small volume, 
nearly ready, entitled “ Letters to 
Young Ladies on their first entrance 
into the world.” ‘To which are added, 
Sketches from Real Life. 

The publication of the Rev. Mr. 
Platt’s New Self-lnterpreting Testa- 
ment, will shortly be resumed, and as 
the whole of the copy is in the 
printer’s hands, its completion may 
speedily be expected. Part IV. in 4to. 


and Part V. in &vo., will be ready in 
the course of the month. 

In the press, and will be published 
on the first of March, a volume of 
Poems, chiefly amatory, entitled “ Myr- 
tle Leaves.” By T. W. Kelly, hand- 
somely printed in foolscap size, on 
very beautiful yellow wove paper. 

Mr. George Cruikshank is now eun- 
gaged in illustrating two volumes, 
entitled © Tales of Irish Life,” written 
from actual observation, during a re- 
sidence of several years, in various 
parts of Ireland; and intended to dis- 
play a faithful picture of the habits, 
manners, and condition of the people. 
Mr. G. Cruikshank is also preparing 
several desigus for a humorous expo- 
sition of the Tread Mill. 

Rational Stenography ; or Short- 
Hand Made Easy, in a few Familiar 
Lessons, founded on the Principles of 
the late John Byrom, with numerous 
improvements. By the Rev. J. Night- 
ingale, with a portrait and three other 
engravings. 

By the Annual Report of the pro- 
ceeding of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, which is just 
published, it appears that the whole 
number of Bibles, Common Prayer 
Books, and other books and _ tracts, 
distributed between the audit iv April 
1822, and the audit in April, 1823, 
amounts to 1,400,711. That the re- 
ceipts of the present year amount to 
52,0947, 12s. including legacies to the 
reneral designs of the Society. The 
Report also states, that to mark their 
affectionate veneration for the memory 
of the late Bishop of Calcutta, the 
Board has resolved to place the sum of 
66,0002. at the disposal of the Incor- 
porated Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign parts, for the 
purpose of endowing five Scholarships, 
to be called Bishop Middleton’s 
Scholarships, and of affording a salary 
for a Tamul Teacher in the Bishop's 
College at Calcutta. 

A new poem is announced, entitled 
“A Midsummer Day’s Dream.” By 
Edwin Atherstone, author of “The 
Last Days of Herculancum,” &c. 
Foolscap, with plates engraved by G. 
Cooke, from designs by Martin. 

Fatal Errors and Fundamental 
Truths, illustrated in a Series of Nar- 
ratives and Essays. In 1 vol, small 
Svo. is preparing for the press. 
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Mr. Henry Phillips, the able and in- 
genious author of the “ History of Cul- 
tivated Vegetables,” “ Sylva Floriffera,” 
&c. has a work on the eve of publica- 
tion, entitled Flora Historia; or, the 
Three Seasons of the British Parterre, 
historically treated, with observations 
on planting, to secure a regular suc- 
cession of flowers from the commence- 
ment of spring to the end of autumn. 
To which are added, the most approved 
methods of cultivating bulbous and 
other plants as practised by the most 
celebrated florists of Eugland, Hol- 
land and France. 

Preparing for publication, a Practi- 
cal Guide to English Composition ; or, 
a comprehensive System of English 
Grammar, Criticism, and Logic; ar- 
ranged and illustrated upon a new and 
improved Plan; containing apposite 
Principles, Rules, and Examples, for 
writing correctly and elegantly on 
every subject; adapted to the use of 
Schools and of Private Students. By 
the Rev. Peter Smith, A M. 

The Mother’s Offering; or, Tales 
in Ryme, for Children. By a Lady. 
“ Something to please, and something 
to instruct,” is preparing for publica- 
tion. 

In the Press.—Thoughts on Prison 
Labour; to which is added, in an 
Appendix, the entire Controversy col- 
lected from the Public Prints and 
other Publications, on the Question of 
the Tread Wheel Discipline. By Jacob 
Jones, jun. of the Inner Temple, and: 
late of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

Eugenia, a poem. By Mrs. E. P, Wol- 
ferstan ; author of the Enchanted 
Flute, and other Poems and Fables 
from La Fontaine. 

Sir William Chambers’s Treatise on 
Civil Architecture, much extended. 
By J. Gwilt, architect; to be in Six 
Parts. 

Harding’s Short Hand. Second 
Edition. Corrected and improved with 
the addition of a New Alphabet. By 
the late W. Blair, esq. 

The Literary Companion ; or Young 
Man’s Guide and the Old Man’s Com- 
fort, in the formation of a Library. 
By the Rev. T. F. Dibdin, F.R.S.,S.A. 

A translation by Mr. William Cox, 
surgeon, of Mr. Coster’s Manual of 
Surgical Operations, containing Mr. 
Lis Franc’s new methods of operat- 
ing. 

Observations on the Religious Pecu- 
liarities of the Society of Friends. By 
Joseph John Gurney. 

Sacred Tactics; an attempt to de- 
velope and to exhibit to the eve by 


tabular arrangements, a general rule of 
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composition prevailing in the Holy 
Scriptures. By the Rev. T. Boys, 


A.M. of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
In two parts, royal quarto. 

Aureus; or the Adventures of a 
Sovereign. Written by Himself. In 
2 vol., 12mo., will soon appear. 

The Deserted City; Eva, a Tale, 
in 2 cantos; and Electricity, Poems. 
By J. Bounden, in 1 vol. 
nearly ready for publication. 

A Narrative of a Journey from La 
Guayra to Bagota, and {thence to 
Santa Martha, performed between 
February and July, 1823, in 1 vol. 
Svo. will appear early in January. 

A Specimen of some truly National 
and Original Poems, illustrative of the 
of the Wars and Customs of Britain 
aud Rome, during the reign of the 
Emperor ‘Claudius, will this month 
we understand, solicit the public fa- 
vour, and the impartial remarks of the 
liberal-minded critic. 

The Old Euglish Drama, a selection 
of Plays, from the early English Dra 
matists. It will include the whole of 
Dodsley’s Collection, and every Play 
of any excellence. 
small 8vo, with biographical and 
critical Notices, and published iu 
monthly parts, at a moderate price. 

In a small volume, Notes, biogra- 
phical, critical, and poetical, on the 
Portraits of “The British 
Chaucer to Cowper,” 

A second part of George Cruik- 
shank’s Etchings, entitled “ Points of 
Humour.” It contains passages from 
celebrated Comic Writers, selected for 
the humour of situation, which are il- 
lustrated by original designs, drawn 
aud engraved by Cruikshank, in his 
best manner. ‘This part will contain 
several scenes from Smollett, and 
Regnault Le Brun. 

A Catalogue of the Pictures in Eng- 
land, collected and arranged with the 
permission of the proprietors. This 
work will be divided into counties, 
and will appear periodically. 

Mr. J. Williams, the editor of the 
last edition of Blackstone’s Commen- 
taries, is on the eve of publishing a 
new edition of Milton’s Poetical Works, 
with copious Notes and I}lustrations. 
This edition will be preceded by the 
Criticism of Dr. Johuson, with numer- 
ous corrections and emendations of the 
misconceptions, misrepresentations, and 
party prejudices and partialities of the 
critic ; and it will contain many ad- 
ditional facts and circumstances, which 
have been omitted or imperfectly 
stated by the biographer in his Life 
of the poet. 
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WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Architecture. 

Essay on the Origin aud Progress of 
Gothic Architecture, trom the German 
of Mollor; crown Svo. 6s. 

Ornaments, Grecian and Roman Ar- 
chitecture, &c. selected from Stuart's 
Athens, &c. &c. for the use of Archi- 
tects, Workmen, &c, 24 plates. Impe- 
rial folio, 25s. 

Elme’s Lectures on Architecture, 
second edit. 8vo. 12s. 

Biography. 

Memoirs of the Court of Henry the 
Great, 2 vols. Svo. 11. 4s. bds. 

The Historical Life of Johanna of 
Sicily, Queen of Naples, and Countess 
of Provence; and correlative details of 
the literature and manners of Italy and 
Provence in the 13th and 14th centu- 
ries: with portraits, &c, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Faustus, from the German of Goethe, 
8vo. 6s. bds. 

Kotzebue's Literary and Peiitical 
Life ; translated from the German, se- 
cond edit, 6s. bds. 

Fine Arts. 

Neale’s Views of Noblemen and Gen- 
tlemen’s Seats in England, Wales, Scot- 
land, and Ireland; (from Drawings by 
J.P. Neale, author of the Illustrations 
of the History and Antiquities of West- 
minster Abbey, &c.) engraved in the 
line manner, by the first Artists, and 
accompanied with Descriptions of the 
Mansions, and a Genealogical Account 
of the Proprietors. Six vols. 2/. 10s. 
each, balf-bound, or in royal 4to. proof 
impressions on India paper, 51. each. 

A second Series of Views, being a 
Continuation of the above Work, is now 
publishing in monthly parts. This Se- 
ries consists of such Views as could not 
be contained within the limits origi- 
nally prescribed, and includes interior, 
as well as exterior Views, Lodges, En- 
trance Gates, &c.&c. The First Num- 
bes of this New Series contains five 
highly-finished Engravings, and a Vig- 
nette of Fonthill Abbey, price 4s. in 
royal Svo. or in 4to. with proof impres- 
sions of the plates on India paper, 8s. 

Monumental Antiquities of Great 
Britain, engraved from Drawings by 
Edward Blore, F.S.A., 8vo. in parts. 

Miscellaneous. 

The Peerage and Baronetage Charts 
for 1824, in a case, Ss. 

The Spirit of the Public Journals, for 
the year 1823: being an impartial Se- 
lection of the most exquisite Essays, 
Jeux d Esprit, and Tales of Humour, 
Prose and Verse, that have appeared 


in the Morning, Evening, anu Sunday 
Newspapers, 10s. 6d. in boards, illus- 
trated with a portrait of His Majesty, 
and six humourous desigus, by Cruik- 
shank. 

The Law of Landlord and Tenant, 
by R.Tabiam, Attorney at Law, 8vo. 
6s. 6d. bds. 

The Perenial Calander and Compa- 
nion to the Almanack, by Thomas 
Forster, F.L.S. M.B., &c. Fellow of 
Christ Church College, Cambridge, 8vo. 
18s. bds. 

The Green House Companion, by 
Robert John Thorton, F.R.S., &c. 1 vol. 
8vo. coloured plates, 12s. bds, 

Novels and Tales. 

A Volume of Romances, by Mr. C, 
Ollier, author of “ Altham and his 
Wife.” 

Isabella, or the Tempter, a Romance ; 
with other Tales, by the author of 
*¢ Altham and his Wife,” 12mo. 7s. 

The Ionian, or Woman in the Nine- 
teenth Century, by Miss Renou, author 
of ** Village Conversations, Temple of 
Truth,” &c. in 3 vols. 12. ts. bds. 

St. Ronan’s Well, by the author of 
“ Waverly,” &c. 3 vols. post, Svo. 
i/. Lis. Gd. bds. 

Theology. 

The Preacher, or Sketches of Ori- 
ginal Sermons, vol. 6., 12mo. 4s, 

Dr. Owen’s Works, vol. 9. Svo. 12s. 

Christian Philosophy, or an Attempt 
to Display by Internal Testimony the 
Evidence aud Excellence of Revealed 
Religion, by the late Vicesemus Knox, 
D.D., late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, Master of Tunbridge School, 
Svo. 9s. 

The Book of the Church, by Robert 
Southey, L.L.D., 2 vols. Svo. 24s, 

Voyages and Travels. 

Travels in the Interior of Southern 
Africa, by William Burshell, Esq. with 
a Mapand 116 Engravings, 2 vols, 4to. 
4l. 14s. 6d. 

Six Months Residence and Travels 
in Mexico, by William Bullock, F.L.S. 
Svo. 

Researches in the South of Ireland, 
by T. Crofton Croker, with 16 Engrav- 
ings, wood-cuts, &c. 4to. 22, 2s, 

Letters from the Caucasus and Geor- 
gia, with maps and plates, 8vo. 15s. 

Scenes in the Morea, or a Sketch of 
the Life of Demetrius Argyvi, 7s. bds. 

The Character of the Russians, and 
a detailed History of Moscow, by Ro- 
bert Lyall, M.D. 4to. with coloured 
engravings. 
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To Joseph Bourne, of Denby, Derby- 
shire, stone-bottle manufacturer, for 
certain improvements in the burning 
of stone aud brown-ware in kilns or 
ovens, by carrying up the heat aud 
flame from the furnace or fire below 
to the middle and upper parts of the 
kiln or oven, either by means of flues 
or chimneys in the sides thereof, or 
by moveable pipes or conductors to be 
placed within such kilns or ovens; 
and also by increasing the heat in kilns 
or ovens by the construction of ad- 
ditional furnaces or fires at the sides 
thereof, and to communicate with the 
centre or upper parts of such kilns or 
ovens; also by conveying the flame 
and heat of one kiln more ito avother 
or others by means of chimneys or 
flues, aud thus permitting the draft 
and smoke of several kilns or ovens 
to escape through the chimneys ofa 
central kiln or oven of great elevation, 
whereby the degree of heat is in- 
creased in the several kilns or ovens, 
and the quantity of smoke diminished. 
— Dated 22d of November, 1823.—two 
months allowed to enrol specification. 

To John Slater, of Saddleworth, 
Yorkshire, clothier, for certain im- 
provements in the machinery or ap- 
paratus to facilite or improve the ope- 
ration of cutting or grinding wool or 
cotton from off the surfaces of woollen 
cloths, kerseymeres, cotton cloths, or 
mixtures of the said substances, and 
for taking or removing hair or fur from 
skins —22d Nov.—two months. 

To Thomas ‘Todd, of Swansea, South 
Wales, organ-builder, for his improve- 
ment in producing tone upon musical 
instruments of various descriptious.— 
22d November.—six months. 

To Samuel Brown, of Windmill- 
street, Lambeth, Surrey, gentleman, 
for his engine or instrument for effect- 
ing a vacuum, and thus producing 
powers by which water may be raised 
and machinery put in motion,— 4th 
December.—six months. 

To Archibald Buchauan, of Catrine 
Cotton Works, one of the partuers of 
the house of James Finlay and Co., mer- 
chants, in Glasgow, for a certain im- 
provement in machinery beretofore em- 
ployed in spinning-mills in the carding 
of cotton and other wool, whereby the 


top cards are regularly stripped and 
kept clean by the operation of the ma- 
chiuery without the agency of hard 
labour,.—4th December.—four months, 

To Josiah Parkes, of Manchester, 
Lancashire, civil engineer, for a cer- 
tain method of manufacturing salt.— 
4th December.—six months _ 

To George Minshaw Glascott, of 
Great Garden - street, Whitechapel, 
Middlesex, brass-founder, and Tobias 
Mitchell, of Upper Thames - street, 
London, gentleman, for their improve- 
ments in the construction or form of 
nails to be used in or for the securing 
copper and other sheathing on ships, 
and for other purposes.—9th Dec.— 
six months. 

To Thomas Horne the younger, of 
Birmingham, Warwickshire, brass- 
founder, for certain improvements in 
the manufacture of rack pulleys in 
brass or other metals.—9ith December. 
—six months. 

To William Furnival, of Droitwich, 
salt - manufacturer, and Alexander 
Smith, of Glasgow, master-mariner, 
for their improved boiler for steam- 
engines and other purposes, — 9th 
December.—six months. 

To Sir Henry Heathcote, of No. 23, 
Surrey - street, Strand, Middlesex, 
knight, and captain in the Royal 
Navy, for his improvement of the stay- 
sails generally in use for the purpose 
of intercepting wind between the 
square sails of ships and other square- 
rigid vessels —1I3th December.—six 
mouths. 

To Jarvis Boot, of Nottingham, in 
the county of Nottingham, lace-manu- 
facturer, for his improved apparatus to 
be used in the process of singeing lace 
and for other purposes,—13th Dec.— 
six months. 

To Pierre Jean Baptist Victor Gos- 
set, of Queen-street, Haymarket, Mid- 
diesex, merchant, who, in consequence 
of a communication made to him by a 
certain foreigner residing abroad, is in 
possession of an invention of a com- 
bination of machinery, for producing 
various shapes, pattens, and sizes from 
metals or other materials capable of 
receiving an oval, round, or other 
form.—ISth December.—two months. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


Friday, January 23. 


SuGar.—The Sugar market was par- 
ticularly heavy early in this week, and 
though no great business is to-day ef- 
fected, yet the holders evince more 
firmness than for some days preceding, 
and will submit to no reduction to faci- 
litate sales—the prices are nominally 
the same as on this day weck—the 
tew parcels forced off -have sold at 
prices a shade under the quoted cur- 
reney. 

The very depressed prices of refined 
goods appear to have attracted some 
attention — the exporters have been 
making enquiries, but at present no 
purchases to any extent are reported : 
the prices remain without variation.— 
Molasses are 27s. 6d. 

In foreign sugars no purchases what- 
ever are reported, 

Corre®.—There have been no pub- 
lic sates of Coffee this week until this 
forenoon —the purchases by private 
coutract are too limited to fix a market 
currency. 

The public sale this forenoon con- 
sisted of 45 casks Jamaica and 800 bags 
and casks St. Domingo—the former 
sold freely, and at rather higher prices 
—fine ordinary 83s. a S4s. middling 
v0s. — middling ordinary St. Domingo 
67s. a G8.—first class damaged 63s. a 
66s.—by private contract good ordinary 
St. Domingo bas been sold at 72s. 

Cotton .—Our Cotton market, in the 
face of the approaching ludia sale, has 
become somewhat languid, though we 
can notice no alteration in price—the 
sales ure too inconsiderable to enume- 
rate. — The Company's Bengals are 
fixed at 5}d. 

The letters from Liverpool} this morn. 
ing state that market heavy—about 
1200 bags Cotton were sold on Wed- 
nesday at prices rather lower —the 
holders of Brazil descriptions had with- 
drawn their Cottons from sale, on ac- 
count of the political intelligence lately 
received. 

Intsu Provistons —Pork continues 
enquired after — Beef is neglected — 
Bacon is exceedingly heavy, and may 
be purchased under our reduced quo- 
tations.—Butters are held with some 
firmuess, 

Rum, BRANDY, and HoLLANDs.— 
The Rum market has become quiet, 
but the late prices are maintained—the 
great proportion of the Jamaicas io im- 
porters’ hands are sold either to specu. 


lators or to the trade. Brandies are 
firm, and rather looking up.—In Ge- 
neva there is little alteration. 
TALLow.—The market remains very 
depressed,—from 2000 to 3000 casks 
Tallow have already been thrown on 
the market, and had not the speculators 
taken it up immediately, a considerable 
depression would have taken place. 
INDIGO.—The East India Company's 
sale of Indigo, which commenced on 
Tuesday last, terminated yesterday. 
The quantity declared was 3791 chests, 
from which several parcels were with- 
drawn previous to the commencement, 
leaving only 2899 chests, viz. 1648 
Bengal, 1200 Oude, and 51l Madras. 
Corn.—The supply of Wheat and 
Flour this week beiug very moderate, 
occasions the Mealing-Trade to be to- 
lerably brisk, at Monday's prices.— 
Rather more money is asked for Beans 
aud Peas; and good fresh Oats meet a 
ready sale, on better terms than Mon- 
day. In fact, our market, on the whole, 
may be considered improving — and 
cousiderable business was done to-day. 


Prices per Quarter : 

Wheat (red) new ..........488 to 558 
TOS ices eeseetonssseuneee era 
Ce GU on cvdsadccscce cde 
Ditto (white) new ,.......548 to 62s 
PUNO. cs keacve seed cose es scen Oa 
Superfine ......e0...+-+- G68 to 708 
BO wcse cesccecdcecese sce thang 
CO 
Barley, MEW ...0 cc cccccee ths to 32g 
PUD svacdeedeSsc cent oenceee eee 
TT 
PUNO. ccwaidadenensuves cc nce eee 
Pease Hog ...... 000000 2.348 lO 368 
MagOe - isceeiconsdwcsienen eee 
WED -edeeceessesceescn dee eee 
NOD od0n cs cece anes eons eee 
Beans, small,......0...-.--408 to 448 
OR - dodtecvce cess cetotea 
Ee 
mS Onc ccc c eee e cee uns tO 438 
ES eee 
FOOD 66s cece stsedens sage ee eee 
POD sedducdeedtececteneere ee 
POOe -agdvdewedsdinwssssse eee 
PUONOG ccicvccadwwn+sccadeeee ee 
TUGD:..cuwsseienadessséaeugeenee 

FLouR.—Town made, per sack, 55s 
to G0s—Seconds, 50s to 55s— Essex and 
Suffolk, on board ship, 45s to 50s— 
Norfolk and Stockton, 45s to 50s.— 
Bran, per quarter, 9s to 10s. 
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BIRTHS, 


Jan. 1.—At Castle Hill, the seat of Earl Portes- 
eue, Lady Mary Hamlyn Williams, of a 
daughter. 

4, I. Bolton-street, the lady of Robert Belling- 
ham, ¢sq., of a son, 

— At Winchester-row, New-road, Paddington, 
the lady of Robert Baxter, esq., of Bombay, 
of a daughter. 

5. In Doughty-street, 
daughter. 

— At Clapham-rise, the lady of Henry Owen, 
esq., Of a son, 

— The lady of Dr. 
street, of a son. 
6. At Forrest-hill, near Windsor, the lady of 
William Felix Riley, esq., of a son and heir. 
7. In Great James-street, DBedford-row, the 

lady of Robert Maugham, esq., of a son. 

10. At Bath, the lady of Samuel P. Pratt, esq., 
of a son, 

—At Dover-place, New Kent-road, 
of Wm. Thomas, esq., of a daughter. 

12. At Crichel, the Lady Charlotte Sturt, 
or 

In Great Coram- street, Brunswick-square, 
“ene of Capt. Balderston, of a daughter. 

—tIn Russell-square, Mrs. Nicholl, of a 
danghter. 

— The lady of James Moody, esq., of Hunter- 
street, Brunswick-square, of a daughter. 

17. In York-place, Portman-square, the lady of 
Joseph Van Zeller, esq., of a son. 
— In Baker-street, Portman-square, 
of Major Rivett Carnac, of a son. 
19. At Loampit-hill, Deptford, the lady of James 

Lucas, esq., of a son and heir. 

— At Islington, the wife of Edward Cohen, 

esq., of a son, 


Mrs. James Patten, ofa 


Warren, of Lower Brook- 


the lady 


of a 


the lady 


MARRIAGES. 


Jan. 1.—At St. George’s Hanover-square, Mr. 
Anderson, of Piccadilly, to Anne, third 
daughter of Mr. Kinder, of North-place 

— At St. George’s church, Hanover-square, 
Thomas Jones. esq., of Long-acre, to Miss 
Hughes, of New Bond-street 

3, At Ashton Church, hy the Rey, Alfred Per- 
rin, Thomas Vincent Holbeche, esq., only son 
of the late Thomas Holbeche,esq., Hill-court, 
Worcestershire, to Miss Cox, daughter of 
Mrs. Cox, Kent-road, London, 

6, At Dawlish, Devon, George Watts, esq, of 
Sloane-street, Chelsea, to Charlotte, eldest 


daughter of the late Sir John Everitt, of the 
same place 
9. At Ashbourne, Derbyshire, by the Rev. 


Walter Shirley, vicar of Shirley, and rector 
of Woodford, Northamptonshire, William 
Dermer, esq., of Whitehead's-grove, Chelsea, 
to Catherine Mary, eldest daughter of the 
Rev. Edward Newton Walter, rector of 
Leigh, Essex 

10. At St. George's, Bloomsbury, John G. 
Tyrie, esq., of Judd-place East, to Sophia, 
second daughter of John Hardy, esq., of Wo- 
burn-place, Russell-square 

— AtSt. George's church, Hanover-square, by 
the Rev Edward Williams, J. W. Edwards, 
esq., of Conduit-street, to Harriet Exton 
Teale, eldest daughter of Thomas Morris, 
esq., of Chandos-street 

— At Cheam, by the Rev. James Wilding, 
James Hongson, of Lincoln’s-inn-fields, to 
Eliza, youngest daughter of Wm. Neale, esq. 
of the former place. 

12. At Marviebone New Church, William Ba- 
bington, esq., of St. John’s Wood - place, 


Regent's - park, to Katharine, youngest 
daughter of the late Rev. William Raven- 
craft, Prebendary of Rasharken, and recter 


of Finvoy in the county of Antrim. 
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13. At South-Weald, Essex, Mr, John Phillips, 
of St. Austle, Cornwall, to Miss Head, daugh- 
ter of the late George Head, esq. of London, 

— AtSt. Paul's,Covent- garden, the Rey. Alex- 
ander Stewart, of Barnet, to Ann Kezia, 
eldest daughter of Mr. P. White, of Brydges- 
street 

14. At St. Mary’s, Lambeth, Adam Wilson, esq. 
of Finsqury Cireus, fourth son of Adam Wil- 
son, of Glasgowego, in the county of Aber- 
deen, esq., to Martha Teresa, second daughter 
of the late William Lescher, esq. 

15. At Bury, by the Rev. Thomas Varker, Wil- 
liam Thompson, esq., of Batavia, to Miss 
Grace Grant, niece of William Grant, esq., of 
Spring-side, in the county of Lancaster 

16. At St. Mary-le-bone new church, the Rev. 
John Drake, rector of St. Athan, in Glamor- 
ganshire, and of St. Bride's, Netherwent, in 
Monmouthshire, to Susan, widow of Captain 
William Thomas Tayler, late of the 5th Royal 
Veteran Battalion 

17. At St. George's, Hanover square, by the 
Very Reverend the Dean of Hereford, Lieut.- 
Colonel Davies, M.P., to Augusta Anne, only 
child of the late Thomas Champion de Cres- 
pigny, esq. 

18. At Streatham, by the Rev. G. C, Gorham, 
the Rev. G. D. Whitehead, domestic chaplain 
to Lord Monson, vicar of Saxilby, curate of 
Burton, and minister incumbent of Kensing- 
ham, to Inger Maria, daughter of George 
Wolff, of Balham, Surrey, esq. 

20. At Hampton, in the county of Middlesex, 
William Owen, of Lincoln’s-inn, and of Glan 
Severn, in the county of Montgomery, esq., 
one of His Majesty's Counsel, to Anne War. 
burton, widow of the Rey. Thomas Coupland, 
of the Priory, in Chester 

— At Edmonton, by the Rev. Dawson Warren, 
John Schneider, esq., of Southgate, to Miss 
Goad, of the same place 

21. At Tottenham, by the Rey. Thomas Robert, 
Samual Philip Rickman ,esq.,to Mary, daugh- 
ter of William Hobson, esq., of Marktie ld, 
Middlesex 

29. At Hammersmith church, J.C. Clifton, esq., 
of Stockwell, to Miss ‘Turner, of Theresa- 
house, Hammersmith 

30. At the new church of St. Pancras, Charles 
Gieorge Christmas, esq., of Gower-street, to 
Jane, eldest daughter of John Landseer, of 
Upper Conway-street, engraver to the King, 
and author of the “ Sabecan Researches.” 


DEATHS. 

Jan.6.—Mr. Henry Dibdin. This event has 
involved his family and numerous friends in 
the utmost distress. His death has occa- 
sioned, in private society, a chasm that will 
not be filled ; and the high value of his public 
character is too well known in the city of 
London, especially in the Common Council, 
of which he was one of the most upright, con- 
sistent, and efficient members, to need any 
elaborate eulogy. In public and private life 
he was ever a candid, intelligent, honest man 

— At his house in Upper Bedford-place, the 
lady of John Loch, esq. 

7. At Luddington-house, Surrey, after a pro- 
tracted illness, Walter Irvine, esq., in the 76th 
year of his age 

— Inthe 80th year of her age, at the Rectory, 
Great Tey, Essex, Mrs. Storry, relict of the 
Rev. Robert Storry, late vicar of St. Peter's, 
Colchester 

8, In his 2ith year, at Newport, in the Isle of 
Wight, after a short illness, Benjamin Dick- 
inson Speke,esq., of the 64th Regiment, third 
son of William Speke, esq., of Jordans, So- 
merset 

9. At Tours, aged 71, Abraham Benj. Cohen, 
esq.. late of Amsterdam, formerly banker to 
his Majesty the King of Prussia, 
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LIST OF BANKRUPTS AND DIVIDENDS, 


From TUESDAY, DEC. 16, 1823, To TUESDAY, JAN. 20, 1824, INCLUSIVE. 


Extracted from the London Gazette. 


N.B. Allthe Meetings are at the Court of Commissioners, Basinghall-street, 
unless otherwise expressed. The Attornies’ Names are in Parenthesis. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED, 


J. James, J. A. James, and W. Seddon, Liver- 
pool, ship-builders 

«i. W. Marsh, Hope-Bowdler, Shropshire, clerk. 

W. Peyton, Lincoln’'s-inn-fields, wine-merchant. 

W. Redfern, 'T. Stevenson, and W. Blatherwick, 
Nottingham, hosiers. 


J. Robinson, Burslem, Staffordshire, manufac - 
turer of earthenware, 

J. Spencer, Norwich, bombazine manufacturer. 

L. W. Williams, proprietor of the New Surrey 
Theatre. 


BANKRUPTS., 


Acton, P. Congleton, Cheshire, 
(Milne and Parry, ‘Temple. 

Anger, G, George and Blue Boar-yard, coach- 
master, (Stevens and Wood, Little St. ho- 
mas Apostle. 

Avery, J L. Macclesfield, Cheshire, hardware- 
man. (Blakelock, Sergeant's inn, Fleet-st. 
Brittain, }. Chatham, grocer. (Eyre and Co 

verdale, Gray’s-inn-square. 

Bauck, J. and M. J. Joseph, Fox Ordinary- 
court, Nicholas-lane, Lombard-street, mer- 
chants. (Parton, Bow Church-yard. 

Blunt, E. Cornhill, optician, (Knight and Fy- 
son, Basinghall-street. 

Bates,W. Oldham, Lancashire, cotton-manu- 
facturer. (Milne and Parry, Temple. 

Bury, H. Austinfriars, merchant. (Cranch, 
Union-court, Broad-street. 

Bryant, W. Bristol, tailor. (Evans and Shear- 
man, Hatton-garden, 

Bishop, J. Warwick, grocer. (Wortham, Cas- 
tle-street, Holborn, 

Bailey, J. Liverpool, merchant. (Lowe, South- 
ampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 

Buchanan, J, and W. R. Euing, Liverpool, in- 
surance-brokers, (Adlington, Gregory, and 
Faulkner, Bedford-row. 

Buller, B.Stratford-upon-Avon, Warwichshire, 
corn-dealer. (Hall, Great James-street, Bed- 
ford-row. 

Brockbridge, T. Knight’s-court, Green-walk, 
coach and bedstead-carver. (Cottle, Alder- 
manbury. 

Cooper, C. Morston - Bigott, Somersetshire, 
edge -tool-maker. (Hartley, Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars, 

Coward, J. Castle-street, Leicester-fields, cur 
rier, (Corbett, Hart street, Bloomsbury, 

Coates, J. Fore-street, Cripplegate, dealer. 
( Butler, Watling-street. 

Chambers, T. late of Liverpool, grocer. (Row- 
linson, Liverpool; and Blackstock and Bunce, 
Temple. 

Durant, J. New Nicholl-street, Bethnal-green, 
silk-manufacturer. (James, Bucklersbury. 

Driver, A. P. College-wharf, Lambeth, flour 
dealer, (Van Sandon, Dowgate-hill. 

Dawson, T, of Houndsditch, whalebone-cutter. 
(Nind and Cotterill, Throgmorton-street. 


innkeeper, 


Davenport, J. Stockport - Etchells, Cheshire, 


publican. (Bower, Chancery-lane. 

Dyson, J. Netherton, Yorkshire, clothier. 
(Clarke, Richards, and Medcalf, Chancery- 
lane, 

Donkin, W. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, linen dra- 
per. (Bell and Brodrick, Bow Church-yard. 

Dorrett, R. jun., Rochester, linen draper. 
(Jones, Size-lane, 

Evre, W. Cockspur-stree, Charing-cross, trunk 
maker. (Carlon, High-street, Mary-le-bone. 
Ford, J. Little Dartmouth, Devonshire, lime 
merehant. (Blake, Great Surrey-street, 

Blackfriars, 

Fox, S. Mosbrough, Derbyshire, sithe manufac- 
turer. (Biggs, Southampton-buildings, Chan- 
eerTyv-iane, 


Forsaith,S Shoreditch, haberdasher. 
son, Walbrook. 

Farrer, W. Friday-street, Cheapside, victualler, 
(Spence and Desborough, Size-lane. 

Flewett, J. Hillhampton, Worcestershir, farmer. 
(Williams and White, Lincoln’s-inn. 

Fell, W. Cloak-lane, merchant. (Rebinson, Half 
Moon-street, Piccadilly. 

Glover, T. Derby, brush maker. 
Furnival’s-inn, 

Giudice, A. Merthyr-Pydvil, Glamorganshire, 
shopkeeper. (Poole and Greenfield, Gray's 
inn-square, 

Gibbon, G, H. Finch-lane, Cornhill, merchant. 
(Robinson, Walbrook, 

Gray, T. Mareh, Cambridgeshire, common 
brewer, (Meredith, Lincoln’s-inn, New sq. 
Gibbs, C. Eecleshall, Staffordshire, ironmonger, 

(Rosser and Son, Bartlett’s-buildings. 

Holbrook, J. Derby, grocer. (Wragg, Ave-Ma- 
ria-lane, 

Hood, J. Beeston, Nottinghamshire, hosier, 
(Knowles, New-inn. 

Hopkins, 'T. Woolwich, carpenter. 
Staple-inn, Holborn. 

Holmes, J. Carlisle, grocer. 
Gray, Staple.inn. 

liurt, W. Manchester, grocer. 
and Bicknell, Grocers’-hall. 

Hiunsdon, J. Bulstrode-street, coal merchant. 
(Watson, Gerrard-street, Soho. 

Henderson, J. Blackfriars-road, draper. 
ton, Bow Church-yard, 

Hassell, J, Litthe Guildford-street, Surrey, tim- 
ber dealer. (Black, Clifford’s-inn. 

Harris, W. Sutton Valence, Kent, victualler. 
(Taylor, Clement’s-inn. 

Leeming, R.Hatton-court, Threadneedle-street, 
silkman, (Boardillon and Hewitt, Bread- 
street, Cheapside, 

Luton, W. Bristol, saddler. 
nival’s-inn, Holborn. 

Lyon, D. Bolton-le-Moors, Lancashire, timber- 
merehant. (Barker, Gray’s-inn-square. 

Langshaw, J. Latchford, Cheshire, timber- 
merchant. (Leigh, Charlotte-r. Mansion-h. 

Lowe, J. and W. Lowe, Bridgeford Mills, Staf- 
fordshire, and Manchester, millers, and corn- 
factors. (Benbow, Alban, and Benbow, 
Lincoln’s-inn; and Mr, Fisher, Newport. 

Lyney J. jun. Limehouse, sail-maker. (Atche- 
son, Great Winchester-street. 

Moss, W.G. Diamond-row, Camberwell, dealer. 
(Allen, Bouverie-street, Fleet-strect. 

Moody, J. L. Clifton-street, Worship-square, 
silk - manufacturer. (Cope, Wilson - street, 
Gray’s-inn-road, 

Merrick, W. Bristol, flax-dresser. (Evans and 
Shearman, Hatton-garden ; and Haberfield, 
Bristol 

Mitchell, T. Oxford-street, Cannon-street-road, 
grocer. (Cousins and Hyde, Great Win- 


( Robin- 


(Wolston, 


(Nokes, 
(Mounsey and 


(Nettleshipp 


(Par- 


(Hammond, Fur- 


chester-street, Old Broad-street. 

Mortimer, J. 11. Lostwithiel, Cornwall, brandy- 
merchant 
inn-tields, 


(Vizard and Blower, Lincoln’s- 
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Mapley, J. Cheapside, glass-cutter. 
Thavies-inn, Holborn. 

Munday, R. Rochester, plumber. 
Bedford-row. 


(Jessop, 


(Flexney, 


Niven, C. Holborn-bridge, oil-broker. (Lay, 
Grove, Hackney. 
Ogden, J. Ardwick, Lancashire, grocer. (Nor- 


ris, John-street, Bedford-row. 

Oakes, H. Chelmsford, linen-draper. 
Cullum-street, Fenchurch-street. 

Pierce, T. and D. Williams, Merthyr-Tidvil, 
Glamorgaushire. (Jenkins, James, and Ab- 
bott, New-inn. 

Palmer, C. Russel- on Bermondsey, brewer. 
(Stride and Lyddon, Carey-street, Linc oln’s- 
inn-fields. 

Parker, H. Pilton, Somersetshire, victualler. 
(Adlington, Gregory ,and Faulkner, Bedford- 
row. 

Peacock, J. Watford, paper-maker. 
—— 

Pratt, J. Hatton-wall, Hatton-garden, pavier. 
(Railton, Clifford’s-inn, 

Pink, A. jun, Portsea, common- brew er. (Walker, 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

Pollard, T: 


(Bryant, 


(Brough, 


Howland-street, Fitzroy-square, 


flour-factor. (King, Sergeant’s-inn, Fleet- 
street. 
Rawlins, J. Mitton, Oxfordshire, druggist. 


(Russell and Son, Lant-street, Borough. 

Roby, R. Radnor-street, City-road, tailor. 
Goren and Lord, Orchard-street, Portman- 
square. 

Ranken, F. W. Langbourne-chambers, 
church-street, merchant, (Took 
Gray’s-inn, 

Robertson, J. Whitstable, coal - merchant. 
(Wimburn and Collett, Chancery-lane. 

Richardson, J. and J. Griston, Norwich, brick- 
layers. (Saggers, Crosby-square. 

Reeves, R. Stockport, shopkeeper. (Lowe and 
Son, Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 

Shaw, J.W. andA. Wallace Elmslie, Fenchurch- 
buildings, merchants. (Hall and Brownley, 
New Boswell-court, Carey-street. 

Spencer, J. Norwich, bombasin-manufacturer. 
(Taylor and Roscoe, King’s Bench-walk, 
Temple. 

Springweiler, A. Duke-street, West Smithfield, 
cabinet-maker. (Waller, Devonshire-street, 
Bishopsgate-street. 


Fen- 
and Carr, 


Dividends. 
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Sims, G. F. Aldermanbury,chinaman. (Pullen 
and Son, Fore-street, Cripplegate. 
Shaw, J. Kingston-upon-Hull, clothier. (Ros- 


ser and Son, Bartlett’s-buildings, Holborn. 

Saxby, J. R. Southwark, hop - merchant. 
(Kearsey and Spurr, Lothbury. 

Sanderson, W. W. and J. Sanderson, Nicholas- 
lane, Lombard - street, insurance - broker. 
(Reardon and Davis, Corbet-court, Grace- 
church-street. 

Sims, B. St. Ann’s-lane, shoemaker. (Ellison 
and Bloxam, Lincoln's-inn-fields. 

Sutcliffe, T. Bradford, Yorkshire, worsted stuff- 
manufacturer. (Taylor, Clement’s-inn, 

Stewart, J. Manchester, tailor and draper, 
(Norris, John-street, Bedford-row: and Ry- 
mer, Exchange street, Manchester. 

Thomas,W. Regent-street, Piccadilly, stationer. 
(Monney, Wood-street, Cheapside, 

Thomas, J. Leicester, linen-draper. (Wilkin- 
son, New North-street, Red Lion-square. 
Taylor, R. Edgeware - road, stage - master. 

(Carlon, High-street, Marylebone. 

Threlfall, J. Liverpool, banker. 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

Wilcox, W. Bristol, waggon-warehouse-keeper. 
(Williams and White, Lincoln’s-inn. 

Wadham, B. Poole, cooper, (Holute, Frampton, 
and Loftus, New-inn. 

Wade, D. P. Hadleigh, Suffolk, tanner. 
shaw’and Son, Holborn-court. 

Wilson, E. Wellington-street, Strand, uphol- 


(Wheeler, 


(Whi- 


sterer. (Young and Thompson, Charlotte- 
row, Mansion-house. 

Wagstalf, J. Worcester, saddler. (Cardale, 
uxton; and Parlby, Gray’s-inn. 

Walker, J. Halifax, Yorkshire, clothier. 


(Jaques and Battye, New-inn. 
Willey, J. Throgmorton-street, 

(Young, Poland-street, Oxford-street, 
Weeks, ‘'T. Southampton, upholsterer, 

and Braikenridge, 


coal-merchant. 


(Hicks 

Bartlett’s-buildings, 

Wharton, G. A. Maidenhead, Berkshire, wine- 
merchant, (Clowes, Orme, and Wedlake, 
King’s Bench-walk, Temple. 

Walker, S. Ashton-under-Line, Lancashire 
grocer. (Adlington, Gregory, and Faulkner 
Bedford-row. 

Valentine, H. Walton, Buckinghamshire, 
builder. (Williams and Goddard, Gray’s-inn, 

Yeoman, B. Keyford-Frome, Somersetshire, 


Seddon, J. J. and W. Liverpool, ship- builders. baker. (Hartley, New Bridge-strect, Black- 
(Leigh, Charlotte-row, Mansion-house. friars. 
DIVIDENDS. 
Avison, J. Eastburn, Yorkshire, Jan. 10. Clifford, J. Fulneck, Yorkshire; and J. Jack- 


Atkins, W. Chipping Norton, Oxon., Jan, 23. 
Andrew, P. P. Brighton, grocer, Jan, 31. 
Ablet, 1. Bucklersbury, Feb. 7. 
Adam, W. Narrow-wall, Lambeth, Jan. 24. 
Bates, T. Cushion-court, Old Broad-street, mer- 
chant, Jan. 10. 
Barker, W. Welch Whittle, Lancashire, Jan. 14. 
Butter, P. Little Bolton, Lancashire, Jan. 10. 
Barchard, E, Fenchurch-st. Chambers, Jan. 10, 
Bradford, G. and A. Paradice, Bristol, Jan. 10. 
Batterbee, P. F. Norton, Suffolk, Jan. 17. 
Bedson, T. and R. Bishop - Aston, Warwick- 
shire, a 20. 
Barker, T. and F. 
Jan. iy 
Burn, J, Lothbury, merchant, Jan, 2! 
Bullock, J. Leadenhall-street, grocer, . in, 24, 
Beavan, W. Buckley Mountain, Hawarden, 
Flintshire, Jan. 30, 
Brander, A. Budge-row, upholsterer, Feb. 3. 
Button, W. and W. Paternoster- we Feb. 3. 
Barton, H. Paul's Cray, Kent, Feb. : 
Copland, W. — Holt, Norfolk, mil! a in. 16, 
Cuffiey, J. R. ipswich, maltster, Jan. 20. 


Coldman, J. brighton-place, New Kent-road, 
Jan, 20. 


Cottin, J. Broad-street, merchant, Jan. 27. 
Cox, J. St. John-street, linen draper, Jan. 31. 
Cogger, T. Haymarket, glassman, Jan. 31. 
Coben, E, London, merchant, Feb. 3, & May 29 


Hudson, Stratford, Essex, 


son, Queen-street, Cheapside, Feb. 9 
Dallas, W. Cushion-court,Old Broad-st. Jan. 20, 
Doull, A. London-street, Greenwich, Feb. 3. 
Drakes, D. and G. Smith, Reading, linen dra- 

pers, Feb. 7. 

Davies, W. King-street, Covent-garden, Feb. 10, 
Evans, T. B. Strand, wine merchant, Jan. 27. 

Ealand, R. Stourbridge, Worcestersh., Jan, 27. 
Essex, M. C oventry, and Wood-street, Cheap- 

side, Jan. 24, 
Earl, J. jun. 

Feb. 20. 
Fraser, J. New-court, Swithin's-lane, Jan. 10. 
Fitton, J. Gosport, Southampton, Jan, 23. 

F eae G. Leadenhall-street 
Fereday, R. Smith, 

Staif. vis hire, Feb. 9. 
Ferguson,J. Liverpool, master-mariner, Jan, 29, 
French, W.H. and J. Desborough, Little East- 

cheap, Feb. 3, 

Farrell, Prospect-place, 

way, Feb. 28 
Finch, R. Cooper’s-row, Crutched-friars, Feb, 7, 
Gibbons, T. J. and Bb. Wolverhampton, bankers, 

Jan. 10 
Gray, M. J. Cannon-street-road, wine merchant, 

Jan. 10, 

Greatrex, C. B. Abberley, Worcestersh., Jan, 23. 
Grafton, J. Lapworth, Warwichshire, Jan. 20. 
Green, J. Rednall, Worcestershire, Jan. 23. 


and T. Lee, jun. Birmingham, 


, Jan. 27. 
and J. Fisher, Bilston, 


Newington-cause- 
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Gould, W. and F, Greasley, Maiden-lane, Wood- 
street, Cheapside, Jan. 24. 

Gleave, S. Warrington, shopkeeper, Jan. 30, 

Giough, R. Liverpool, tobacco manufacturer, 
Feb.3 

Gayner, W. Bristol, dealer, Feb. 3. 

Greenhouse, W. Ludlow, Shropshire, Feb. 10. 

Goodwin, R. Lamb's Conduit-street, Feb. 21. 

Goodair, J. Chorley, Lancashire, Feb. 2. 

Harrison, R. Coleshill, Warwickshire, Jan. 6. 

Hudson, J. Birchin-lane, Cornhill, Jan. 6. 

Humphries, S. Charlotte-street, Portland-place, 
Jan, 6. 

Haigh, J. Ley Moor-Goleor, Huddersfi. Jan, 27, 

Heaton, J., M. Fleming, and M. Dyson, Almond- 
bury, Yorkshire, Feb. 4. 

Hague, G. Kingston-upon-Hull, haberdasher 
Jan. 31. 

Heury, A. Finsbury-square, merchants, Jan, 31. 

Hart, S. G. Harwich, merchant, Jan, 31. 

Heys, J. Stockport, draper, Feb. 25. 

Hughes, J. High Holborn, linen draper, Feb. 3. 

Hyams,J. Coventry-street, Havmarket, Feb. 24. 

Hilder, W. New Windsor, sadler, Feb, 7. 

innell, J. and J. Chalford, Gloucesters., Jan. 21. 

Isbell, R., C. Chapple, and R. D. Isbell, Stone- 
home, Devon., Feb. 23. 

Ketcher, R. Bradwell. Essex, Dec, 20. 

Kempster, T. Bouverie-street, Fleet-st. Feb. 3. 

Kirby, J. Chelsea, linen draper, Feb. 14. 

Lewis, G. London, merchant, Jan. 17. 

Lethbridge, J. Carmarthen-street, Tottenham- 
court-road, Feb. 3. 

Lea, T. Liverpool, grocer, Feb. 6. 

Lavender, J. Leominster, Herefordshire, Feb.7. 

Longster, G, Highbury-ter. Islington, Feb. 10. 

Middlehurst, J. Blackburn, Lancashise, Jan. 9. 

Matthewman, R. Leeds, merchant, &c. Jan. 31. 

Murgatroyd, J. and B. Murgatroyd, Idle and 
Bradford, Yorkshire, Jan, 28 

Meredith, T. sen. Bishopsgate-street-without, 
Jan. 31. 

Moore, W. Liverpool, soap-boiler, Feb. 3, 

Minchen, TT. A. Portsmouth, banker, Jan. 31. 

Manser, T,. Caroline-street, Commercial-road, 
Feb. 7. 

Marks, M. Romford, slopseller, Feb. 14, 

Newby, J. Aldgate, draper, Feb. 7. 

Niblock, J. and R.S. Latham, Bath, Jan. 29. 

Nottage, G. Stansted Mountfitchel, Essex, 
Feb. 3. 

Newman, E. Lambeth Marsh, brewer, Feb. 21. 

Owen, W. Islington, stage-master, Jan. 27, 

Palmer, G. Mosterton, Dorset, miller, Jan, 30. 

Paternoster, W. Rochester, Jan. 17. 

Pelerin, H.'T. Lloyd's Coilee-house, insurance- 
broker, Jan. 20. 

Palmer, S. Bourton-on-the-Water, Gloucester- 
shire, Jan. 3}, 

Park, R. jun. Portsea, coal-merchant. Jan. 24. 

Parkes, J. jan. Warwick, worsted-manufac- 
turer, Jan. 31. 

Peet, J. Ashton in 
Jan. 30. 

Palmer, E. T. Bedford, draper, Feb 3. 

Pinkerton, T. Nuneaton, Warwickshire, Feb. 3. 

Pelerin, H. F. Lloyd's Coffee-honse, insurance- 
broker, Feb. 14. 


Mackertield, Lancashire, 
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Roper, J. Norwich, woollen-dealer, Jan. 9. 

Roylance, S. Liverpool, merchant, Jau. 9 

Riddell, J. H. Balsall Heath, Worcestershire, 
Dec, 24, 

Richards, W. Shoreditch, soap-maker, Feb. 3. 

Rawlins, C. E. Bristol, Feb. 9. 

Reed, H. Mill-street, Bermondsey, Feb. 7. 

Rawley, J. New-street, Covent-garden, Feb. 7 

Robinson, J. Nicholas-lane, Feb. 21. 

Reddell, J. H. Balsall Heath, Worcestershire, 
Feb. 10. 

Silver, J. and J. and A. Boyson, Size-lane. 
Jan. 20. 

Serre, J.C, La Hackney, merchant, Jan, 24, 

Stinson, B, Dudley, Worcestershire, Jan, 22, 

Sutton, T. H. Strood, Kent, Jan. 17. 

Scobell, J. jun. Hinton-street, George, Somer- 
setshire, Jan. 28. 

Silver, J. Size-lane, Jan. 20. 

Slater, H. Cuddington, Cheshire, Jan. 17.' 

Sedgwick, M. London, warechouseman, Jan. 31. 

Sarvis, A. Sloane-street, Chelsea, upholsterer, 
Jan. 17. 

Singer, J.sen. Keyford-Frome, Selwood, Somer- 
set, Jan. 27. 

Stubbs, J. Castle-street, Leicester - square, 
jeweller, Jan, 31. 

Smith, T. Hampton-Wick, timber-merchant, 
Jan. 31. 

Stolworthy,Whitechapel, cheesemonger, Feb. 3. 

Stacy, G. Basingstoke, grocer, Feb. 5. 

Sawyer, R. J.B. Tobler, and J. Cumberlege, 
Leadenhall-street, Feb. 3. 

Stewart, R. King-street, 
factor, Feb. 14. 

Smith, H. Tooting, Surrey, Feb, 14. 

Tennant, B. J. and W, Garnett, Liverpool, 
Jan. 16. 

Triboudine, C. J. and P. Godefroy, Cleveland. 
street, Mile-End, Jan. 21. 

Travis, J. Oldham, Lancashire, Jan, 30, 

Taylor, J. Shoreditch, corn-chandler, Jan. 17. 

Troward, R.J. Cuper’s-bridge. Surrey, Jan. 17. 

Turner, W. Rackholt-house, Layton, Essex, 
Jan, 24, 

Thompson, J. T. 
Jan. 31. 

Troughton, B. and J. Wood-street, silk-men, 
Jan. 31, 

Tyerman, J. Bristol, silk-mercer, Feb. 3. 

Turner, W. Layton, Essex, March 30. 

Will, T. Portsmouth, grocer, Jan, 8. 

Worrall, S. J. Edmonds, Bristol, bankers, 
Jan, 20, 

Welsford, J. P. Union - court, 
Jan. 10, 

Winch, B. sen. Hawkshurst, Kent, Jan. 17. 

Wilson, J. jun, Staincliffe, Yorkshire, Jan. 26. 

Wilson, J. and G. Waugh, Aldersgate-street, 
Jan, 24. 

Welsh,J.Hign Holborn, master-mariner, Feb. 3. 

Williams, R. Worcester, timber - merchant, 
Peb. 16. 

ba en, J. and J. Trump-street, warehousemen, 
Jan. 31. 

Warington, N.High-street, Southwark, Feb. 3. 

Younger, J. and J. Deakin, Sheffield, Jan. 30. 


Cheapside, Scoteh 


Long Acre, coach-joiner, 


underwriter, 


The Meteorological Journal, on a new and approved Plan,—The prices of Stocks and of Foreign 


Ditto are unavoidably omitted this month. 


They will in future be inserted every month. 


The 


prices of Canal Shares, and List of East India Shipping are intended to be inserted occasionally. 


_Warr, Printer, Red Liva-passage, Red Lion-suare.] 





